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NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 





Many Copies of each of the following Works are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





Researches in Chaldea, by W. K. Loftus. 
Memoirs of Frederick Perthes. 
Monarchs retired from Business. 
Macaulay's England, Vols. III. and IV. 
Cockburh's Memorials of his Times. 
Froude’§ History of England. 

Barry Cornwall's Dramatic Scenes. 
Stoney’s Residence in Tasmania. 
Aurora Leigh, by Mrs. Browning, 
Ferguson’s Travels in America, 
Lake’s Captivity in Russia. 

Guizot’s Life of Richard Cromwell. 
Hood's Pen and Pencil Sketches. 
Essays, by David Masson. 

Knights and their Days, by Dr. Doran. 
Helps’s Spanish Conquest in America. 
The Good Old Times, 

Salad for the Social. 

Mansfield’s Buenos Ayres. 

Crowe’s Early Flemish Painters, 
White's Walk Through Tyrol. 
Beaumarchais and his Times. 
Newman on Universities. 

Girlhood of Catherine de Medici. 
Under Green Leaves, 





Ivors. 

Thornbury’s Art and Nature. 
Ancient India, by Mrs. Speir. 
Forbes’s Sight-Seeing in Germany. 
Morley’'s Life of Cornelius Agrippa. 
Hamilton’s Travel’s in Africa. 
Robertson's Early Church History. 
Porter’s Residence in Damascus. 
Baikie’s Exploring Voyage. 
Sandwith’'s Siege of Kars. 
Robinson's Biblical Researches. 
Prescott’s Philip the Second. 
Vehse’s Courts of Austria. 

The Englishwoman in Persia. 
Willis’s Travels in the High Alps, 
Memoirs of Mrs. Fitzherbert. 
Weld’s Travels in Brittany. 
Burton’s El-Medinah and Meccah. 
Buckingham’s Court of the Regency. 
Butler's Ancient Philosophy. 
Ryland’s Life of Kitto. 

The Sketcher, by Rev. John Eagles. 
Bothwell, by Professor Aytoun. 
Ferny Combes, by Charlotte Chanter. 





Fresh Copies are added whenever a delay occurs, and an ample supply is provided, 
of all the principal New Works as they appear. 


Single Subscription, One Guinea per Annum. 
Literary Institutions and Book Societies supplied on Liberal Terms. 


A List of Surplus Copies of recent Works withdrawn from Circulation, and offered 
at greatly reduced Prices for Cash, may be obtained on Application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
510 New Oxrorp Street, Lonpon, anD 76 Cross Street, MaNcuEsTER. 
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WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY DAVID NUTT, 
270 STRAND, LONDON. 


In Two large volumes, 8vo, handsomely printed and bound in cloth, 
with Portraits, price 30s. x 

THE LIFE and WORKS of GOETHE, with Sketches of his Age 
and Contemporaries (from published and unpublished sources). By G. H. Lewes. 
“ Written with intense love and profound knowledge of the subject. It throws 

more light on the character and genius of Goethe than any other work. It isa 

perfect mine of admirable impartial criticism, written in a pure English style, and, 
in short, A LIFE OF GOETHE WORTHY OF THE MAN.” —Daily News. 
In One vol., post 8vo, neatly bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d., 

AN ESSAY ON THE PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION, Physiolo- 
gically considered. By Cuarves Cottier, M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons (honorary). 

In One vol., neatly bound in cloth, price 9s., 

THE GREEK TEXT of the GOSPELS, with Prolegomena, Notes, 
and References, for the use of Schools and Students in Orders. By the Rev. 
H. C. Apams, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

The Parts may still be had separately, 
Saint Matruew, 2s. 6d.; Saint Mark, 1s. 6d. ; Saint Luke, 2s. ; Sarnt Joun, 2s. 
**.* An edition of the Acts on the same plan is in preparation. 
Also, by the same Author, 

GREEK EXERCISES, adapted to the arrangement of the Greek 
Delectus ; and the Rev. C. Worpswortu’s Grammar, with a Lexicon. 12mo, 
cloth 2s. 6d. 

GREEK DELECTUS, adapted to the arrangement of the Rev. C. 
Worpswortn’s Grammar, with a Lexicon and Appendix. . Third edition, much 
improved. 12mo, cloth 3s. 6d. 

LATIN DELECTUS, adapted to the arrangement of the Eton and 
Edward the Sixth Latin Grammar, with a Lexicon and Notes. Second edition, 
much improved. 12mo, cloth 2s, 6d. 


SOPHOCLES, with Annotations, Introduction, &c. By E. Wunder. 
A New edition, with the Notes literally translated into English, and a collation 
of Dindorf’s Text. Two vols., handsomely bound in cloth, price 21s. 

Each of the Plays can be had separately, stitched in a neat wrapper, price 3s. 


LIVII T. LIBER XXI. ac rec. BEKKERI, with English Notes 


anda Map. Cambridge. New edition. 8vo, boards 3s. 


LIVY, a New and Literal Translation of the Twenty-first Book of, 
8vo, boards 2s. 6d. Cambridge. 

BENGELII GNOMON NOVI TESTAMENTI, cura Steudel. 
Imp. 8vo. New edition. Handsomely printed on paper manufactured for this 
edition. Bound in cloth, price 18s. 

N.B. As an inferior reprint of an earlier edition, without the later corrections 
and additions, has been recently produced on the Continent, purchasers not sending 
their orders direct should insist that the title bear, as publishers, D. Nutt, Williams 
and Norgate, London, and Macmillan, Cambridge, who are the only authorised 
publishers of this new edition in this country. 

One vol., demy 8vo, 14s.; royal 8vo, 24s. Tllustrated with numerous Engravings 
on Steel and Wood. Bound in cloth. 

WILLIAM of WYKEHAM and his COLLEGES. By Mackenzie 
E. Waccort, M.A. 

Mr. Walcott’s volume supplies a desideratum long felt by every Wykehamist ; 
and carries upon the face of it that it has been the labour of love of one brimful of 
Wykehamical recollections, and compiled with a love of archeological lore. 
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193 PiccaDILLy, 
January 1, 1857. 


CHEAP EDITION 


OF 


CARLYLE’S WORKS. 





Messrs. CHAPMAN anp HALL beg to announce, that on the Ist of 
January 1857 they will commence the Publication, in Monthly Volumes, 
of a Complete and Uniform Edition of the 


WORKS OF MR. THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Handsomely printed in Crown Octavo, price Six Shillings per Volume, 
bound in Cloth. To be completed in about Fifteen Volumes. 


FRENCH REVOLUTION: 
A HISTORY: 


will be the first Work issued, and will be completed in Two Volumes, 


To be followed by 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S | 
LETTERS AND SPEECHES, 


WITH 
ELUCIDATIONS AND CONNECTING NARRATIVE. 


In Three Volumes. 
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THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XLIX., price 6s., published on the Ist of JANUARY. 


ConrTENTS: 
. Sir Edward Coke’s Great Oyer of Poisoning. 
. The Smoke Nuisance—its Cause and Cure. 
. Cornelius Agrippa. 
. Coal-Mines and their Accidents. 
The Mosaic Dispensation and Christianity. 
Sir Thomas Browne of Norwich. 
The Bourse of Parig in 1790, 1800, and 1856. 
. American Democracy and the Slave Power. 
- The Doctrine of Inspiration. 
. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 





SEONASo ROD e 


— 





LONDON: JACKSON & WALFORD, 18 ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD; 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. 





Bell and Daldy are now publishing: 


In Two Volumes, 4to, cloth, 4/. 14s. 6d., 


A NEW DICTIONARY OF THE ENCLISH 
LANGUACE. 


Combining Explanation with Etymology, and copiously Illustrated by Quotations 
from the best Authorities. By Cuartes Ricnarnson, LL.D. 
New Edition, with a Supplement containing additional Words and further 

i Illustrations, 
: The Worps—with those of the same Family—are traced to their Origin. Tho 
ExpLanations are deduced from the Primitive Meaning through the various Usages. 
The Quotations are arranged Chronologically, from the Earliest Period to the Pre- 
H sent Time. 

“ In most cases Richardson’s Dictionary,—the only one from which I can promise 
H you effectual help, for it is the only English one in which Etymology assumes the 
; dignity of a Science,—will put you in the right position for judging why the word has 
been suggested to you.” —TZvrench on the Study of Words. 

*.* The SuppLEMENT separately. 4to, cloth, price 12s, 


By the same Author, 


A SMALLER EDITION, 
Without the Quotations. 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 





: In Ten Volumes of 540 pages, foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 6s. each, 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE. 


; The text completely revised, with Notes and Various Readings, 
by SamueL WELLER SincG_er, F.S.A. 
The Life of the Poet, and a Critical Essay on Each Play, 
by Wittiam Warkiss Luoyp, M.R.S.L. 

*,* Also, a Large-paper Edition, in Ten Volumes, uniform with Mr. Pickering’s 
crown 8vo Classics, price 4/. 10s. 

““ Mr. Singer has produced a text, the accuracy of which cannot be surpassed in 
the present state of antiquarian and philological knowledge. An admirable Life of 
the Poet by Mr. Lloyd accompanies this edition.”— Daily News. 





LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186 FLEET STREET. 
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CHEAP EDITION OF LEVER’S WORKS, 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. K. BROWNE. 





Messrs. CHAPMAN anp HALL will publish, on the First of 
January 1857, the First Volume of a Cheap and Uniform Edition 


of the 


NOVELS OF MR. CHARLES LEVER. 


This Edition will be handsomely printed in Crown Octavo, and each 
Volume will contain EIGHT STEEL ENGRAVINGS BY H. K. 


BROWNE. Bound in cloth. 
The First Volume issued will be 


HARRY LORREQUER. 
Price Four Shillings. 
To be followed by 


CHARLES O’MALLEY, trae IRISH DRAGOON. 





JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. 





TOM BURKE OF “OURS.” 





THE O'DONOGHUE: 


A TALE OF IRELAND FIFTY YEARS AGO. 





THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. 





ROLAND CASHEL. 





THE DALTONS; or, Turee Roaps in Lire. 





THE DODD FAMILY ABROAD. 


ETC. ETC. ETC. 
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SELECT LIST OF NEW BOOKS*AND NEW EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 


MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE. 
A Long Vacation Ramble in Norway and Sweden. By - X. & Y. 


In the Press. 








Tom Brown’s School Life. By an Old Boy. In the Press. 
Mr. Birks’ Difficulties of Belief. 4s. 6d. 


“A profound and masterly Essay.”—Ec.eEctic Review. 


Professor W. Archer Butler’s Works. 5 vols. 8vo, uniformly printed and 


bound in cloth 
SERMONS. "First Series. Third _— 12s. 
SERMONS. Second Series. 10s. 6 
LECTURES ON ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY, 2 vols. 25s. 
LETTERS ON ROMANISM. 10s. 6d. 
‘© A man of glowing genius and diversified accomplishments......... 
these five brilliant volumes.” —EDINBURGH REVIEW, July 1856. 


Mr. Campbell on the Nature of the Atonement, 10s. 6d. 


‘A very remarkable book.” —LiTERARY CHURCHMAN. 


Bishop Colenso’s Works. 
TEN WEEKS IN NATAL. With Maps and Plates. 5s. 


VILLAGE SERMONS. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 
COMPANION TO THE HOLY COMMUNION. Fine Paper. 2s.6d.. Common Edi- 


tion. ls. 


Mr. Cotton’s Sermons. 35. 
“Of which we can speak with high admiration.”—CuRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 


Mr. Davies’ St. Paul and Modern Thought. 2s. 6d. 


‘A piece of profound as well as genial criticism.” —NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Mr. Hamilton’s Thoughts on Truth and Error. 10s. 6d. 


Archdeacon Hare’s Theological Works. 8 vols. 8vo, uniformly printed, 
bound in cloth. 
CHARGES 1840 to 1854. 3 vols. 10. 11s. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAMPHLETS. 12s. 
THE VICTORY OF FAITH. Second Edition. 5s. 
THE MISSION OF THE COMFORTER. Second Edition. 12s, 
VINDICATION OF LUTHER. Second Edition. 7s. 
PARISH SERMONS. Second Series. 12s. 


Mr. Hardwick’s Theological Works. 
CHURCH HISTORY OF MIDDLE AGES. 10s. 6d. 
CHURCH HISTORY OF REFORMATION, 10s. 6d. 


TWENTY SERMONS. 6s. 6d. 
CHRIST AND OTHER MASTERS. Part I. 7s. 6d.—Part II. RELIGIONS OF 
In the Press. 


INDIA 
Rey. Lord Arthur Hervey’s Works. 


THE GENEALOGIES OF OUR LORD. 10s. 6d. 
THE INSPIRATION OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Kingsley’s Works. 
TWO YEARS AGO. 3 vols. 
THE HEROES: GREEK FAIRY TALES. 7s. 6 
GLAUCUS; OR, WONDERS OF THE SHORE. ‘Third Edition, 38. 6d. 
WESTWARD HO! 3vols. Second Edition. 11. 11s. 6d. 
ALEXANDRIA AND HER SCHOOLS. J5s. 
PHAETON; OR, LOOSE THOUGHTS FOR LOOSE THINKERS. Second Edit. 2s. 


Lectures to Ladies on Practical Subjects. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 
“ The best thoughts of manly minds.” —EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
Lushington’s (H. and F.) Poems, Chiefly Political. 3s. 


Mr. Mansfield’s Letters from Paraguay, Brazil, and the Plate. With 
Maps and Engravings. 12s. 6 


‘* Interesting and 2 Post. 


whose remains fill 


In the Press. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S SELECT LIST OF NEW BOOKS (continued). 
Professor Masson’s Essays, chiefly on the English Poets. 12s. 6d. 


“‘ Satisfactory as well as subtle,.........not only ingenious, but possess the rarer recom- 
mendation of being unusually just.’—TuE Times, Nov. 4th 1856. 


Mr. Maurice’s Works. 

OLD. TESTAMENT PATRIARCHS AND LAWGIVERS. Second Edition. 6s. 

OLD TESTAMENT PROPHETS AND KINGS. Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 

NEW TESTAMENT, THREE SYNOPTICAL GOSPELS: EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL, 
ST. JAMES, ST. PETER, AND ST. JUDE. 14s. 

NEW TESTAMENT, GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 10s. 6d. Just Ready. 

ON THE PRAYER-BOOK. Second Edition. 5s. 6d. 

THE CHURCH A FAMILY. 4s. 6d. 

THE LORD’S PRAYER. Third Edition. 2s. 6d. 

ON THE SABBATH DAY. 2s. 6d. 

THE-DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE. 73. 6d. 

THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. Second Ediiion. 10s. 6d. 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 10s. 6d. 

CHRISTMAS-DAY AND OTHER SERMONS. 10s. 6d. 

RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. Third Edition. 5s. 

LEARNING AND WORKING. 5s. 


Mr. Mayor’s Works. 
LIVES OF NICHOLAS FERRAR. 7s. 6 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MATTHEW ROBINSON. 5s. 6d. 


Professor Napier’s Lord Bacon and Sir Walter Raleigh. 7s. 6d. 
Bishop Perry’s University Sermons. 3s. 
Mr. Procter’ 8 | History of the Book of Common Prayer. Second Edi- 


tion. 
bi oa or oll best Commentary extant.”,—CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 


Bishop Selwyn’s Works. 
THE WORK OF CHRIST IN THE WORLD. Third Edition. 2s. 
VERBAL ANALYSIS OF THE BIBLE. 14s. 


Mr. Isaac Taylor’s Restoration of Belief. 8s. 6d. 


Theological Manuals, Uniformly printed in crown 8vo, cloth. 
CHURCH HISTORY: THE MIDDLE AGES. By Cuartes Harpwicx. With Four 


Maps.- 10s. 6d 
THE COMMON PRAYER: ITS HISTORY AND RATIONALE. By Francis 


Procter. Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 
A HISTORY OF THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By B. F. WEst- 


coTT. 12s. 6d. 
CHURCH HISTORY: THE REFORMATION. By Cuarues Harpwick. 10s. 6d. 
The following will shortly appear: 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
NOTES ON ISAIA 


AH. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE GOSPELS. 
EPISTLES. 





NOTES ON THE GOSPELS AND ACTS. 

———_——_——— EPISTLES AND APOCALYPSE. 

CHURCH HISTORY, THE FIRST SIX CENTURIES. In the Press, 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


THE THREE CREEDS. 
THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 
*,* Others are in progress, and will be announced in due time. 


Mr. Thrupp’s Antient Jerusalem, With Maps and Plans. 15s. 


Dr. Trench’s Works. 
SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. Third Edition. 5s. 
HULSEAN LECTURES. Third Edition. 5s. 


Mr. D. J. Vaughan’s Parish Sermons. 5s. 6d. 
Mr. Westcott’s Works. , 


ON THE NEW TESTAMENT CANON. 12s. 6d. 
“ The best and most complete book of the kind.”,—GuAaRDIAN. 
ON THE STUDY OF THE GOSPELS. New Edition. Preparing. 
Waters of Comfort: A Volume of Devotional Poetry. 4s. 
Professor Wilson’s Five Gateways of Knowledge. 2s. 6d. 


THE SAME WORK BEAUTIFULLY BOUND IN CLOTH, WITH GILT LEAVES. 3s. 6d. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DRAMATIC SCENES, WITH OTHER 
POEMS. Now Firsr Printep. 


By BARRY CORNWALL. With Fifty-seven Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 183s. 


THE ENGLISH OF SHAKSPERE; 


Iilustrated in a Philological Commentary on his Tragedy of “ Julius Cesar.” 
By GEO. LILLIE CRAIK, Professor of History and of English Literature in 
Queen’s College, Belfast. Feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CLOVER COTTAGE; or, I CAN’T GET IN. 


A Noveterre. By the Author of “The Falcon Family,” &c. 
With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


TWELVE MONTHS WITH THE BASHI 
BAZOUKS. | 


By EDWARD MONEY, Lieutenant-Colonel in the Imperial Ottoman Army, 
and late Captain in the Bashi Bazouks. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 7s. 


THE SPIRIT OF TRAVEL. 
By CHARLES PACKE, of the Inner Temple. In post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE LIFE OF 
HENRY CORNELIUS AGRIPPA 
VON NETTESHEIM. 


Doctor and Knight, commonly known as a Magician. 


By HENRY MORLEY, 
Author of “ Pallissy the Potter,” &c. In 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 


SEVEN LECTURES ON 
SHAKESPEARE AND MILTON. 


By tue sate 8S. T. COLERIDGE. 


A List ofall the Ms. Emendations in Mr. Cotxier’s Folio, 1632; and an Introduc- 
tory Preface by J. PAYNE COLLIER, Esq. In demy 8vo, 12s. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY; 


Or, Illustrations of the Manners and Customs of our Grandfathers. 
By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. In post 8vo, 9s. 


THE GIRLHOOD OF 
CATHERINE DE MEDICL 


By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. In 1 vol. post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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Preparing for immediate publication. 


HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND TIMES 
OF EDMUND BURKE. 


By THOMAS MACKNIGHT, 
Author of “ The Right Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P.: a Literary and Political Bio- 
graphy;” and ‘“‘ Thirty Years of Foreign Policy: a History of the Secre- 
taryships of the Earl of Aberdeen and Viscount Palmerston.’’ 


Cuapman & Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 





Preparing for immediate publication. 


MONTAIGNE THE ESSAYIST: 
A BIOGRAPHY. 


By BAYLE ST. JOHN, 
Author of “ Two Year’s Residence in a Levantine Family ;” “ Purple Tints of 
Paris,” &c. In two vols. post 8vo. 


Cuapman & Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW EDITIONS. 
A Cheap Edition of 


MR. THACKERAY’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS: 


CONTAINING 
“ MRS. PERKINS’ BALL,” “ DR. BIRCH,” “ OUR STREET.” 
In 1 square vol. with all the Original Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 


A New Edition, being the Fourth, of 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S 
POEMS. 


With numerous Additions. 3 vols, feap. 8vo, 18s. 


NEW POEM. 
AURORA LEIGH. 


In Nine Books. By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. Crown 8vo, 12s. 
Second Edition, nearly ready. 


NEW NOVELS. 


THE MILDMAYES; OR, THE CLERGY- 
MAN’S SECRET. 


A Story of Twenty Years Ago. By DANBY NORTH. 3 vols. post 8vo. 











A STORY OF MARRIED LOVE AND ITS TROUBLES. 


DEVERELL 


A Novet. In 8 vols. 








LONDON : CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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This day is published, No. XIV., January 1857, price 6s., 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
A Hournal of Literature, Science, and Theology. 


CONTENTS. 


I. Revelations of the Microscope. 
II. Hours with the Mystics. 
III. Modern School-books. 
IV. Vagabond Life in Mexico. 
V. City and Town Missions. 
VI. Emerson’s English Traits, 
VII. Trench on New Testament Synonyms. 
VIII. American Agriculture. 
“IX. The Pulpit—Professor Butler’s Sermons, 
X. Gothic Art—John Ruskin. 
XI. Human Longevity. 
XII. Our Youth: their Culture and Education. 
Brief Literary Notices, 





This day is published, No. VIII., New Series, January 1857, price 5s., 
THE 


JOURNAL OF SACRED LITERATURE, 
Edited by the Rev. H. BURGESS, LL.D., Ph. D. 


CONTENTS, 


I. Revision of Translations of the Holy Scriptures. 
II. The Lord’s Day. 
III. On the word Hellenist. 
IV. The Will, Divine and Human. 
V. St. Paul in Crete. 
VI. The Law of Burial, and the Sentiment of Death. 
VII. Analysis of the Emblems of St. John. 
VIII. Lepsius on the Ignatian Epistles. 
IX. Septuagint Version. 
X. Observations on Matthew xxiv. and xxv. 
XI. Minute Details of St. Mark’s Gospel. 
Correspondence, &c. 





DE MORA AND THE SPANISH JESUITS. 


Foolscap,8vo, cloth extra, price 2s., 


A Narrative by Don Angel Heneros de Mora of his Imprison- 


ment by the * Tribunal of the Faith,” and Escape from Spain. Translated, with 


an Introduction, by the Rev. Dr. Rute. 


In a few days will be published, Second Edition, foolscap 8vo, cloth extra, 
- price 3s. 6d., 


Glimpses of our Heavenly Home; or, the Destiny of the Glo- 


rified. By the Rev. Epwin Davies, of Billericay, Essex, Author of “ The Hope 


of the Bereaved,” “ Recognition in Heaven,” &c. &c. 








LONDON: ALEXANDER HEYLIN, 28 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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BROWNINC. 


Nearly ready, in crown 8vo, price 12s., 


A SECOND EDITION OF 


AURORA LEIGH, 


A Poem, in Nine Books, 
By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


“¢ Aurora Leigh,’ Mrs. Browning’s new poem, is a wealthy world of beauty, 
truth, and the noblest thoughts, faiths, hopes, and charities, that-can inform and 
sanctify our human natures, It is a gem for this age to wear with other imperish- 
able jewels on its forehead. . . . . There is much satire, double-edged, sharp, and 
stiff, in this poem. Humour and wit are not scarce in its pages. Passion, pathos, 
the deepest tenderness, the loftiest aspiration, are abundant. Pictures of English 
scenery—of English society—are painted to the life. All that borders on the infi- 
nite—love, human genius, and human virtue—are touched with luminous fire ; and 
so we call ‘ Aurora Leigh,’ after one eager reading, a poem of this age—for this age, 
and for all time.”—Giobe. 

“ Mrs. Browning has until now been occupied like a great musician who plays a 
succession of brilliant preludes, preparatory to bursting into the magnificent storm 
of harmony which is to embody the whole of his conceptions. Having tested by 
these efforts the range of her powers, she now employs them in a work worthy of 
them. If she had not produced ‘ Aurora Leigh,’ we should still have recognised 
her as an exquisite lyrical poet, combining, in a degree almost unexampled, pro- 
fundity of thought, and extent of learning ; but we should not have known that she 
possessed that disciplined energy, that unflagging imagination, which were necessary 
for the composition of the greatest poem ever written by a woman. She may now, 
without presumption, take her stand amidst the most illustrious of those who have 
expressed high and holy thoughts in the music of verse.”—Daily News. 

“ The critic who shall undertake to gauge the merits of this poem, to estimate 
how much it adds to the sum of the world’s wealth of written thought and beauty, 
and to assign its rank among the master-works of genius, will have no easy task. It 
is one, at least, on which we shall not attempt to enter. We are still too much 
dazzled by the splendour in which we have been wrapped by the genius of the poet 
—too mr ch swayed by the emotions which she has excited—to look back upon her 
work with the cold eye and tranquil judgment of the critic. In the presence of so 
much power, we can only be silent and admire, and surrender ourselves wholly for 
the time to the influence of the noble soul that floods our own with its exuberant 
riches, and stirs it through all its deeps with the voice of inspiration.” —Literary 
Gazette. 

“Such a poem, we dare aver, has never before been written by woman; and if 
our apprehension of its discords and discrepancies has been keen and expressed 
without measure, it is because our admiration of its writer’s genius, and our sym- 
pathy with the nobility of her purpose, are also keen and without measure.’’— 
Atheneun. 

“When, some weeks ago, we anticipated the delight of a new poem from 
Mrs. Browning, we never, in our keenest, expectations, thought of receiving so fine 
a poem as ‘ Aurora Leigh,’ which surpasses in sustained strength and variety any 
thing English poetry has had since ‘ Childe Harold.’ It places Mrs. Browning, 
beyond dispute, at the head of all poetesses, ancient or modern; and although it 
will be judged diversely by divers minds, no one, we fancy, will venture to claim for 
any other woman’s poem an equal rank.”—Leader. 





LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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Foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


THE HISTORY AND CONQUESTS 
OF THE SARACENS. 


SIX LECTURES DELIVERED BEFORE THE EDINBURGH 
PHILOSOPHICAL INSTITUTION. 


By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A, 


LATE FELLOW OF TRINITY COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


‘This volume has grown out of a course of lectures delivered by Mr. Freeman 
before the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh. It contains a neat summary of 
the principal facts of Saracenje, or rather Mahommedan history, beginning with the 
birth of the prophet, and ending with the fall of the Indian Moguls. We are glad to 
receive such a book from the hands of a competent scholar, because it will super- 
sede a variety of illiterate compilations that are circulated merely on account of their 
popular form and strong pretensions. Mr. Freeman is not an oriental scholar... . . 
The work is nevertheless a sound one, and, though small, deserving of a place in his- 
torical collections. . . . The reader interested in these fascinating episodes of history 
will find them treated concisely, with refinement, yet with vigour, by Mr. Freeman.’’ 
—The Leader. 

“ The more liberal mode of judging Mahomet and his successors, without falling 
into religious laxity, is a leading feature in Mr. Freeman’s lectures. He also brings 
other and peculiar qualities to his task. His preliminary survey of the state of the 
world just before the appearance of Mahomet explains to the reader the causes of 
his success, Arabia was yearning for a reformer, and Mahomet was the man,’’— 
Spectator. 

“Mr. Freeman carries us through the course of Mahometan history with much 
ability. It is an advantage to him that its aspect, at least as far as we know it 
in the west, is, in spite of its strange and manifold changes, a simple and uniform 
one, compared with European history. There is less difficulty, and apparently less 
hazard, in seizing on broad features, in grouping together what is in time and country 
remote, in passing over detail, Mr. Freeman has availed himself of this, and though 
his survey is necessarily rapid, it is comprehensive, distinct, and instructive, and is set 
forth in bold and vigorous writing, which at times breaks into nervous eloquence. 
It is a book which shows that a well-informed writer is not forced to the meagre 
because he is obliged to be concise.’’—Guardian. 

“Mr. Freeman’s volume derives additional interest from the comparative brevity 
with which the limits allotted to a lecture have compelled him to treat so large a 
portion of eastern history. In the lectures befere us, on the rise of the Saracens and 
their conquests, he has furnished us with sketches, not only graphic and vivid in the 
colouring of particular periods and events, but possessing a higher value from the 
wide and masterly view which he displays on the whole subject. The special contrasts 
of eastern and western society, the laws which regulate their several histories, and the 
essential distinctions between European and Asiatic polity, Mr. Freeman has por- 
trayed with no less truthfulness than vigour.’’—Saturday Review. 

“ This wonderful and eventful drama, with its shifting scenes of successive dynas- 
ties, with its rapid transition from one country to another, forms the subject of Mr. 
Freeman’s lectures; and in them we are indebted to him for a graphic and vigorous 
narrative of this portion of eastern history, valuable not only in its details, but also for 
its clear and comprehensive views of the bearings of the whole subject, its effects on 
eastern and western politics, and of the character and capabilities of the system estab- 
lished by the Apostle of Islam.”’—Gentleman’s Magazine. 


OXFORD AND LONDON: JOHN HENRY AND JAMES PARKER, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Antiquities of Kertch, and Researches in the Cimmerian Bos- 
phorus. By Duncan McPuerson, M.D., of the Madras Army ; Fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society ; late Inspector-General of Hospitals, Turkish 
Contingent ; and Author of “* Two Years in China.” In one handsome volume, 
imperial 4to, with numerous Illustrations, including Ten Coloured Facsimiles 
of Relics of Antique Art. Price Thirty Shillings to Subscribers only. The price 
will be raised to Two Guineas on the day of publication. 


The Life and Correspondence of Major-General Sir John Mal- 
colm, G.C.B., late Envoy to Persia, and Governor of Bombay. From unpub- 
lished Letters and Journals. By Joun WituiAm Kaye, Author of the “ Life of 
Lord Metcalfe,” “ The History of the War in Affghanistan,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo, 
with Portrait, price 36s. cloth. 


The History and Life of the Rev. Dr. John Tauler, with 
Twenty-five of his Sermons (Temp. 1340). Translated from the German, with 
Additional Notices of Tauler’s Life and Times, by Susannah WINKWoRTH, 
Translator of “* Theologia Germanica ;” and a Recommendatory Preface by the 

f Rev. Cuarces Kinastey. Small 4to, on Tinted Paper, printed and bound in 
Antique style, with red edges, price 15s. 


Life in Ancient India. By Mrs. Speir. With Sixty Illustra- 


tions by G. Scuarr. 8vo, price 15s. in cloth, elegantly gilt. 


Sermons. By the late Rev. Fred. W. Robertson, A.M., Incum- 
bent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. First Szrres—Third Edition, post 8vo, price 
9s. cloth. Srconp Ser1res—Third Edition, price 9s. cloth, 

*,* A Third Series is in the Press. 


Rifle Practice. By Lieut.-Colonel John Jacob, C.B., of the Bom- 


bay Artillery, Commandant of the Scinde Irregular Horse, and on the Frontier 
6f Upper Scinde, and Acting Commissioner of Scinde. Third Edition, revised 
and continued. 8vo, with Three Plates, price 2s. 








LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65 CORNHILL. 





On 6th December, 


LADIES OF THE REFORMATION, 
Second Series, 


GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, FRANCE, ITALY, AND 
SPAIN. 
By the Rev. JAMES ANDERSON, 
Author of ‘ Ladies of the Covenant,” é&ec. 


Nearly One Hundred Illustrations, from Designs by James Gopwin, 
GeorGE Tuomas, E. K, Jounson, &c. 


Cloth antique, 12s. 6d. ; calf extra antique, 21s. 





BLACKIE AND SON, WARWICK SQUARE, CITY, LONDON, AND 
GLASGOW AND EDINBURGH. 
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NEW WORKS OF TRAVEL. 








THE SUB-ALPINE KINGDOM. 


EXPERIENCES & STUDIES IN SAVOY, PIEDMONT, & GENOA. 


By BAYLE ST. JOHN. 
Author of “ Purple Tints of Paris.’? 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 





A VACATION IN BRITTANY. 
By C. R. WELD, Esa., 
Author of “‘ Vacation Tour in the United States and Canada.” 
With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





ON FOOT THROUCH TYROL IN THE 
SUMMER OF 1855. 
By WALTER WHITE, 
Author of “ Londoner’s Walk to the Land’s End.” 
Forming the New Volume of “ Chapman and Hall’s Original Works.” 
Post 8vo. 9s. 





THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 
ITS PEOPLE, INSTITUTIONS, AND RESOURCES. 
By BARON VON HAXTHAUSEN, 
Author of “ Transcaucasia,’’ &c. 
Translated and issued under the immediate sanction of the Author. 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


*¢ Haxthausen’s book is the book on Russia, and is sure to be widely read.”— 
Globe. 


TRAVELS IN THE SANDWICH AND SOCIETY 
ISLANDS. 


By S. 8. HILL, Esg., Author of * Travels in Siberia,” &c. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
* Interesting and well worth reading.”—Leader. 





THE BORDER LANDS OF SPAIN; 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF A VISIT TO THE REPUBLIC OF 
ANDORRE. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
“ A perfectly new theme, and is full of very pleasant reading.”"—Evaminer. 











LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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APPROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


FOR 


SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 








Second and Enlarged Edition, price 4s. 6d. 
The Science of Arithmetic ; a Systematic Course of Nu- 
merical Reasoning and Computation. With very numerous Exercises. By 
James CornweE LL, Ph. D., and Josuua G. Fitcu, M.A. 


‘‘ This is, without exception, the most complete and satisfactory elucidation of the principles, 
and the best guide to the practice, of arithmetic which has fallen under our notice.” —Morning 
Chronicle. 

“It is a great advance on any thing with which we are acquainted, and only requires to be 
known to insure a very extended adoption.” —London Quarterly. 


Allen and Cornwell's Grammar. With very Copious Ex- 
ercises, and a Systematic View of the Formation and Derivation of Words, to- 
gether with Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Greek Lists, which explain the Etymology 
of above 7000 English Words. Twenty-fifth Edition, 2s. red leather; 1s. 9d. el. 

Grammar for Beginners. Twenty-Highth Edition, 1s. 
cloth; 9d. sewed. 

The Young Composer; or, Progressive Exercises in 
English Composition. Part I., comprising Sentence-making, Variety of Ex- 
pression, and Figurative Language, together with Appendices on Punctuation 
and the use of Capitals. By James CornweLL, Ph. D. Nineteenth Edition, 


1s. 6d. cloth. 

A Key to the Young Composer; with Hints as to the 
Mode of using the Book. Price 3s. 

Select English Poetry. Edited by the late Dr. Allen. 
Ninth Edition, price 4s. 

Dr. Allen’s Eutropius; with a Complete Dictionary and 


Index of Proper Names, New Edition, price 3s. 


A School Geography. By James Cornwell, Ph. D. 


Twenty-third Edition. 3s. 6d.; or with Thirty Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. 


A School Atlas. Consisting of Thirty beautifully executed 


Maps on Steel. 2s. 6d. plain; 4s. coloured. By James Cornwect, Ph. D. 


London: Simpxin, MarsHa.t, and Co.; Hamitton, Apams, and Co. Edinburgh : 
> y = 
O.iver and Boyp; W. P. Kennepy. 





FRASER?S MAGAZINE FOR JANUARY 1857, 
Price 2s. 6d., contains, 
The Interpreter: a Tale of the War. By {Sketches and Studies from Belgium.— 

G. J. Whyte Melville, Author of; — Bruges from the Belfry Tower. 

“ Digby Grand,” &c. Part 1. * |The King of Denmark’s Ride. Translated 
Tuscan Proverbs. from the original Danish by the Hon, 
Ticket of Leave. Mrs. Norton. 

A Trip to Scotland. A Staff-Officer on the War in the Crimea. 
Cornelius Agrippaand the Alchemists. |The T'ea-Table. An unpublished Poem. 


A Visit to a Model Farm in Asia Minor.|__ By Hartley Coleridge. 
Archbishop Whately on Bacon. The Triumph of Barbarism. By a New 
The Last Salmon before Close Time. Yorker. 


Sermons and Sermonisers, 


LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND. 
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Just published, price 6d. 


EQUALITY WITH ANGELS THE CONDITION OF. 


PERFECTED HUMANITY. 
A DISCOURSE. 
By the Rev. ROBERT FERGUSON, D.D., LL.D., F.S.A. 
By the same Author, price 2s. cloth, 
SACRIFICE IN ITS RELATION TO GOD AND MAN. 
AN ARGUMENT FROM SCRIPTURE. 


“We are glad to meet with this excellent little treatise from the pen of Dr. Ferguson. The 
argument is clear, solid, and convincing.’’—Record. 


By the same Author, price 6s. 6d. cloth, 


SACRED STUDIES; OR, AIDS TO THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF TRUTH. 


Being a Second and enlarged Edition of “ Discourses on Important Subjects.” 


** While thoroughly orthodox and evangelical, they discard the antiquated methods and stereo- 
typed speech by which the pulpit has been so much separated from the common world and life of 
men: they have the modes of thought and pervading spirit which belong to, and will speak directly 
to, the culture and tendencies of our own day.”’—Nonconformist. 

‘‘ Discourses rich in thought.”—British Quarterly. 


Second edition, price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE, IN ITS SEVERAL 
PARTS AND STAGES. 
By the Rev. J. LEIFCHILD, D.D. 
‘‘These discourses are eminently adapted to promote the cause of spiritual religion in times 


like the present, when multitudes are taking up with a form of godliness in place of the life-giving 
and sanctifying power of the Gospel.” —Watchman. 


WARD AND CO., 27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





Just published, price 7s. 6d., 392 pages, demy 8vo, 
THE OBSTRUCTIVES AND THE MAN; 


OR, THE FORCES AND THE FUTURE OF EUROPE, POLAND, 
PANSCLAVISM AND LIBERALISM, 


A Resumé of Eighty Years of the System of Pitt and the Policy of Palmerston with 
French and Napoleonic Conclusions thereon; the Treaty of Paris; the Point 
of Departure for the real Contest, &c. With Chart and Appendix. 


By INTEGER. 


‘¢ There is vast research exhibited in this work, with much powerful writing. To be informed 
on the point in question is vital to the nation. The two dogmas principally insisted on are, first, 
that the great European problem is the restoration of Poland; second, that the person by whom 
this is to be done is the Emperor Napoleon. We have been much puzzled to assign the authorship 
to any one. It signifies little, however, who may be the writer ; it is with the facts and quotations 
contained in it that we have to do; and on the use made of which it may be that the fortunes, if 
not the very existence, of the British empire may depend.” —Morning Herald. 


“ England and Austria are the obstructives. The Emperor is the man.”—Ailas. 

‘‘ The author declaims against the evils created by England’s deference to an Austrian alliance, 
and points out the principles which ought to guide this country, in view of the great struggle be- 
tween the forces of despotism and freedom, which is only for a time deferred.”—Bristol Mercury. 

“ The labour of the writer has been immense. His book is a fine political epic as it stands.”— 
Sheffield Free Press. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 Charing Cross, and all Booksellers. 
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Messrs. TRUBNER and Co. have now published the following very 
important Works: 


ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS, 


The Second Grinnell Expedition in Search of Sir John Franklin, 1853-5. 
By ELISHA KENT KANE, M.D. U.S.N. 

Illustrated by upwards of Three Hundred Engravings from Sketches by the Author. 
The Street PLates executed under the superintendence of J. M. Butter; the 
Woop Enaravines by Van INGEN and Snyper. 2 vols, pp. 464 and 468. 8vo, 
cloth, 12. lls, 6d. Philadelphia, 1856. 


NARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION OF AN 
AMERICAN SQUADRON 
TO THE CHINA SEAS AND JAPAN, 


Performed in the Years 1852, 1853, and 1854, under the Command of CommoporE 
M. C. Perry, United States Navy, by order of the Government of the United 
States. Compiled from the Original Notes and Journals of Commodore Perry 
and his Officers, at his request and under his supervision, by Francis L. 
Hawks, D.D., LLD. Vol. I. with Maps, 89 Lithographs, 76 Woodcuts, and 
556 pages, 4to cloth, 37. 8s. Splendid Government 4to. Edition. Will be com- 
pleted in Four Volumes. 

*,* Vols, II. to IV. will comprise the Scientific Researches of the Expedition, viz. 

Astronomical Observations, Botany, &c. Washington, 1856. 
ALSO, 


COMMODORE PERRY’S OWN EDITION, 
NARRATIVE ONLY. 
Complete in 1 vol. imperial 8vo., pp. 632, with 12 Steel Plates, 120 Woodcuts, 
and 12 Maps, 17. 10s. cloth. 





TRUBNER and CO. American, Continental, and English Booksellers, 
12 Paternoster Row, London. 





GOODE'S NEW WORK ON THE EUCHARIST. 
THE NATURE OF CHRIST'S PRESENCE 
IN THE EUCHARIST; 
Or, the True Doctrine of the Real Presence Vindicated, 


In opposition to the Fictitious Real Presence asserted by Archdeacon Denison, 
Mr. (late Archdeacon) Wilberforce, and Dr. Pusey; with Full Proof of the 
Real Character of the attempt made by those Authors to represent their Doc- 
trine as that of the Church of England and her Divines. By Witt1am Goopr, 
M.A., F.S.A., Rector of St. Margaret, Lothbury, London. Two vols. 8vo, cloth, 
price 24s. 








NEW JUVENILE WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PEEP OF DAY.” 
Just published, square cloth, price 3s. 6d , 


READING WITHOUT TEARS. 


By the Author of “ Peep of Day,” &e. 
WITH NUMEROUS WOODCUTS. 


In this little Work the attempt is made by the Classification of Words, removing 
all perplexity, to prevent Tears, and by a succession of Pictures, furnishing constant 
entertainment, to preserve the smiles of happy childhood while learning to read. 





London: T. LATCHARD, 187 Piccadilly, and of any Bookseller. 
b 
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Now ready, in One Volume, post 8vo, cloth, price 4s., 


POEMS AND SONGS. 


BY JAMES McDOUGALL. 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE & CO., 25 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





In 8yo, Second Edition, price 7s. 6d., 


CHRISTIAN ASPECTS OF FAITH AND DUTY: 
DISCOURSES BY JOHN JAMES TAYLER, B.A. 


LONGMAN & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


In crown 8vo, Second Edition, price 7s. 6d., 
A RETROSPECT OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF 
ENGLAND; 
OR, THE CHURCH, PURITANISM, AND FREE INQUIRY. 
BY JOHN JAMES TAYLER, B.A. 


JOHN CHAPMAN, KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 
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Now ready, Tue Curistmas Part, price One Shilling, of 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS, 


Full-Page Engravings by Henry Linton of—Redgrave’s Quentin Matsys; De- 
laroche’s Death of Queen Elizabeth; Portrait of Douglas Jerrold from a Photo- 
graph by Mayali; Millais’ “* Rescue” from the Fire; William Harvey’s Design for 
the Christmas-Eve Story ; ; Eliza Fox's’Beggar- Boy and the Christ- Child, a Christmas 
Legend ; Morin’s Hands and Hours, a Christmas Clock. 

“Half. Page Engravings by Henry Linton, of—Macdowell’s First Thorn in Life ; 
Ross’s Dancing Lesson ; Martineau’s Kit and Nelly [Old Curiosity Shop]; W. 
Hunt’s Good Dog; William Harvey’s Procession of the Months; Morin’s John 
Bull reviewing his Christmas Troops. 

The Wife’s Portrait, a Christmas-Eve Story, by Westland Marston. Christmas 
Papers by Leigh Hunt, Dr. Doran, T. K. Hervey, &c. A continuous Tale by 
Shirley Brooks, Chapters I. and II. With other Papers by James Hannay, G. W. 
Thornbury, Sydney Dobell, Marguerite K. Power, Stephen Leigh Hunt, Holme Lee, 
Author of “ Paul Ferroll,’’ Walter K. Kelly, Shirley Hibberd, W. Kidd, &c. &c. 





Natronat Magazine Comrany (Limtrep), 25 Essex Srreet, Srranp. 





FIFTH EDITION. 





In it: price 10s. 6d.. 


THE METHOD OF THE DIVINE GOVERNMENT, 
PHYSICAL AND MORAL. 
BY JAMES M‘COSIH, LL.D., 


Professor of Logic and Met ees in the iGasew! 8 ——" for Ireland. 


EDINBURGH: SUTHERLAND AND KNOX. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., LONDON; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 








Politics, Literature, Art, Life, and eee of Ow Time. 








A POLITICAL AND LITERARY 
REVIEW. 


Published edery Saturday in time for the carly Morning Mails, 


And sold by all News Agents, or may be had direct from the Publisher. 
PRICE: UNSTAMPED FIVEPENCE, STAMPED SIXPENCE. 


LONDON: ALFRED EDMUND GALLOWAY, 352 STRAND. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’'S JUVENILE BOOKS 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 








THE KING OF THE ROOT VALLEY AND HIS CURIOUS 
DAUGHTER. A Fairy Tale. By R. Reinicx. In 4to, with Eight Coloured 
Illustrations. 4s, 6d. 


BOOK OF STORIES from the HOME TREASURY, including the 
Fairy Tales and Ballads, 30 Coloured Illustrations, small 4to, cloth, gilt back 
and edges. 6s. 


THE SUNDAY PICTURE BOOK, with numerous Engravings, 


square, cloth. 4s. 


SHOES OF FORTUNE, &c. By Hans Curist1an ANDERSEN, 


with Illustrations, small 8yvo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 
CHILDHOOD’S HOURS. By Mrs. Barwett. Small 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
ROYAL NURSERY A BC BOOK, with 500 Engravings, crown 


8vo. 1s. 


MY OWN TREASURY ; an Illustrated Gift-Book for Boys and 


Girls With 200 Engravings. Small 8vo, red cloth, gilt back and edges. 5s. 


FAIRY TALES FROM ALL NATIONS. By A. R. Montarsa. 
With Twenty-four Llustrations by R. DoyLe. Small 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


GAMMER-GYRTON’S OLD STORY-BOOKS OF ENGLAND. 
Edited by Ambrose Merton. New Edition, with Coloured Illustrations. 
Small 4to, cloth, gilt back and edges. 5s. 


PICTURE BOOK FOR A NOAH’S ARK. Square cloth. 2s. 6d. 
NOVEL ADVENTURES OF TOM THUMB THE GREAT; 


showing how he visited the Insect World, and learned much wisdom. By Mrs. 
Barwett. New Edition, l6mo. Eight Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


HEROIC TALES OF ANCIENT GREECE. Edited, with Notes, 


by Fetix Summertey. Coloured Pictures. Small 4to, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


TRADITIONAL FAIRY TALES: Red Riding-Hood, Beauty 


and the Beast, and Jack and the Beanstalk. With Coloured Pictures. 2s. 6d. 


POPULAR FAIRY TALES: Jack the Giant-Killer, Cinderella, 
and The Sleeping Beauty. With Coloured Pictures. 2s, 6d. 


FAVOURITE FAIRY TALES: Whittington and his Cat, The 
Sisters’ Golden Locks, Grumble and Cheery, and the Eagle’s Verdict. With 
Coloured Pictures, 2s. 6d. 


TRADITIONAL NURSERY SONGS OF ENGLAND. Coloured 


Pictures. Square. 2s. 6d. 


193 PICCADILLY. 
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SUGGESTIONS 


FOR THE 


RENEWAL OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND CHARTER 
AND FOR A DECIMAL COINAGE. 


3y CHARLES TENNANT. 
8vo, sewed. 2s. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
MESSIAH. Guage. 2s. THE CREATION.  ‘Saiiaie 2s. 
ACIS AND GALATEA. 2s. 
THE OCCASIONAL ORATORIO. 2s. 
ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 23. SAMSON. 3s. 





LONDON: ROBERT COCKS anv CO., NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


DICKENS? WORKS. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 


£ aid 
THE PICKWICK P: ASERS. With enemas Illustrations 
by Seymour and “ Putz.” 8vo ve wo I Tad 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With For ” Illustrations by « “Pum.” 
8vo a ; ene : r bo 
SKETCHES BY “ BOZ.” A New E dition, with Foy I Illustra- 
tions by Groner CRUIKSHANK. 8vo Se . I Pe 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With For Ning Illustrations ail °° Perm” 
8vo aa > Pee 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With eadanai Illustrations 
by Gzorce CartermoLe and H. K. Browne. Imperial 8vo 013 0 


BARNABY RUDGE. A Tale of the Riots of Eighty. With 
Seventy-eight Illustrations by G. Carrermoie and H. K. 


Browne. “Imperial 8vo ‘Se Sits nee sxc OCISEO 
AMERICAN NOTES, for General Circulation. Fourth Edition. 
Two Vols. Post 8vo ... Bin sae is a we de Tero 


OLIVER TWIST ; orn, Tue Parisu Boy’s Progress. Illustrated 
by Groree CrurksHank. Third Edition. Three Vols. 8vo 1 5 0 





LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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No. VI. or 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Price Five Shillings. ; 
CONTENTS, | 


1, THE GOWRIE CONSPIRACY. 

2. CRIME IN ENGLAND, AND ITS TREATMENT. 

3. VICTOR COUSIN ON MADAME DE HAUTEFORT AND HER 
CONTEMPORARIES. 

. PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

5. DEFOE AS A NOVELIST. 

3. ITALY. 

7. SYDNEY DOBELL ON THE WAR. 

PERSONAL INFLUENCES ON OUR PRESENT THEOLOGY : 

NEW MAN—COLERIDGE—CARLYLE. 

) A LIST OF RECENT WORKS SUITABLE FOR READING 

SOCIETIES. 


aN 


n 


je0) 


Opinions of the Press. 


“For ourselves, if we must express an opinion, we think they (the founders of 
the ‘ National Review’) have rightly discerned and recognised the deep spiritual rest- 
lessness and uneasiness of our times; but the adaptation of their own teachings to 
meet its mysterious needs we can by no means concede... . . At the same time we 
are bound to acknowledge, and we do so with all heartiness, the seriousness, and 
even devoutness, with which its writers approach the high and awful problems with 
which they undertake to deal. Certain self-styled guardians of orthodoxy are put 
to shame by the deep religious spirit which pervades the discussions carried on in 
the pages of the* National.’ Its literary merits, too, have been universally conceded, 
and need no recommendation from us. The present number, we may, however be 
permitted to say, will assuredly not lower its deservedly high reputation in this 
respect... . Of the literary articles we must speak but cursorily. The first is on 
the ‘ Gowrie Conspiracy.’ . . . . The logical acumen and the cooland quiet judg- 
ment displayed in the treatment of a very difficult historical problem mark the 
essayest as one who is eminently fitted for such investigations. ... . * Perey 
Bysshe Selley’ meets with an appreciating critic in the next paper—too appreci- 
ating, in fact, for our taste,and not nearly severe enough, so far as the detestable 
atheism of the English Lucretius is concerned. With the esthetical treatment of 
the poet we have no fault to find. It is very high beyond the range of common 
place. Neither can we dissent from the wholesome castigation administered to Mr. 
Sydney Dobell’s poem on the War, in the last article but one of the number... . . 
The papers on § De Foe as a Novelist’ and on ‘ Italy’ will both richly reward perusal. 
Not clerical readers alone, but every cultivated man amongst us, should read the 
article on ‘ Personal Influences on our Present Theology: Newman—Coleridge— 
Carlyle.’ We have no hesitation in describing it as, in our opinion, the ablest 
chapter as yet written on that strangely neglected but most interesting of all subjects 
—the Modern Church History of England. The prejudices of no reader who is not 
very thin-skinned, will, we may venture to promise, be offensively shocked ; and we 
cannot conceive of any really intelligent person rising from its perusal without 
having gained a clearer insight into the profoundly significant religious struggles of 
our day.”—Nonconformist, December 3d. 
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“ The ‘ National,’ as usual, presents a list of great and varied subjects. Its first 
paper is a singularly clear and impartial narrative of that mysterious event, the 
‘Gowrie Conspiracy.” The second essay is one full of information, and marked 
by very decided views, on the ‘ Crime of England and its Treatment.’ One of the 
main objects of the writer is evidently to protest against the modern habit of regard- 
ing convicts as injured persons,—a habit which luckily exists far more in theory than 
in practice..... The two remaining articles are both of mark--one on Italy, 
because it is appropriate; the other because it is original, and very ably written: it 
is entitled * Personal Influences on our Present Theology : Newman—Coleridge— 
Carlyle.” .... The theological paper is an estimate of the influeuce of the elder 
Newman, Mr. Coleridge, and Mr. Carlyle, upon modern theology. The reader 
may expect to find a paper of real interest. To say that it is worth perusal would 
only be small praise expressed in a hackneyed phrase—it is worth thinking about ; 
and that is saying something for fugitive pieces such as these now-a-days.”—Glove, 
October 9, 1856. 

“ The article on Shelley is a masterly piece of criticism, Shelley is a poet with 
whom, perhaps, we are more delighted and more dissatisfied than any other... .. 
The causes of this peculiarity are ably set forth in the article in question. The 
theological essay evinces broad views, and is a comprehensive survey of the subject 
under discussion.” —Press, October 4, 1856. 

“ All we can do is to squeeze in a well-timed passage about Carlyle, from the 
very interesting paper on ‘ Personal Influences on our present Theology.’ .... 
This is in a different and deeper strain from that self-sufficient and patronising tone 
which small writers often think proper to adopt towards Carlyle ; and coming from 
one who by no means shares Carlyle’s opinions, it is the more significant.”—Leader, 
October 11, 1856. 


“The croakers who prophesied the failure of this Review, on the ground, mainly, 
that there was no room for a new one, must by this time be agreeably disappointed. 
It flourishes still, increasing in strength and in the ability of its writings,”’—A das, 
October 1], 1856. 

“The ‘National Review’ exhibits great talent; but we should like to see a 
greater recognition of the religious element as the crowning glory of genius and the 
true end of all mental operations. The paper most interesting to the clergy is en- 
titled * Personal Influences on our Present Theology : Newman—Coleridge— Car- 
lyle.”? It contains some very curious reminiscences of Dr. Newman, who was, it 
seems, an Evangelical in his younger days at Oxford. The abilities of that remark- 
able man are carefully estimated, and on the whole he is inuch eulogised. A passage 
occurs descriptive of the Evangelical party which will give great offence; but the 
truth of it will be difficult to disprove.”— Clerical Journal. 


“This periodical fully maintains its high position. The present number con- 
tains a series of articles, all of them above par, and some of them of peculiar merit, 
and is closed by one of such remarkable interest and ability, that, if it had stood by 
itself instead of being so well supported, it would have been alone sufficient to sus- 
tain the reputation of the Review. The paper in question is an estimate of certain 
personal influences which have modified and coloured the existing theology of Eng- 
land,—particularly those of John H. Newman, Coleridge, and Carlyle. It is long 
since a paper of equal depth and power has appeared on theological matters in any 
of our leading Quarterlies. The analysis of Newman’s peculiar character of mind 
is perfect ; that of Carlyle is scarcely inferior; while that of Coleridge—though we 
cannot altogether agree in its conclusions—is the best yet given of that untruthful, 
intolerant, and muddy mystic. The historical paper of the number is an attempt 
to unravel the mystery of the so-called ‘Gowrie Conspiracy.’ It is graphic and 
sagacious, and certainly throws some light upon the strange story.””—Economist, 
October 11, 1856. 
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‘fArt. L—WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


Wilkam Wordsworth. A Biography. By Edwin Paxton Hood. 
London: W. and re +, Cash. 1856. 


Mr. Hoop’s life of Wordsworth ‘is written with a violent desire 
to be transcendental. It indicates some real love for Words- 
worth’s poetry, and some confused insight into its character ; but 
it is rendered extremely unpleasant and unreadable by agonising 
eloquence, and the strained mannerisms of an attitudinising phi- 
losophy. The style is grandiose, and the thought is hopelessly 
tangled, with now and then a gleam of true criticism; but for the 
rest, consisting of a bewildered mass of vague and half-seen analo- 
gies. Thus we are told of the “identity between the mind of 
Wordsworth and the mind of the ancient Pelasgian;” a supposed 
identity which is illustrated by a most trying burst of eloquence 
concerning the Pleiades and fair-haired blossoms, and love blot- 
ted out by gloom, and, in short, all the abysses. Again, we have 
a very long dissertation indeed on the essence of Grecian drama, 
only, as it appears, because Wordsworth is held to be Grecian, 
and is not held to be dramatic. The volume is fatally inco- 
herent, and tainted throughout with that most painful of all 
literary plagues, the vanity of fine writing. We regret this the 
more, because there are not wanting in the book glimpses of 
really earnest personal conviction and genuine admiration for 
the theme ; but these are all but smothered in the artificial ex- © 
citements of the volcanic school of literature. We lay down the 
book with something not unlike, perhaps, what its author meant 
(if he had meaning) by that magnificent expression which he has 
discovered for us, “ an awful hieroglyphic sigh.” 

It is strange that so gaudy an essay should have been writ- 
ten on such a theme. Coleridge, indeed, speaks of the “ strange 
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mistake, so slightly grounded, yet so widely and industriously 
propagated, of Mr. Wordsworth’s simplicity ;” yet assuredly, 
though not, perhaps, in the sense in which Coleridge ridicules 
the assertion, the most striking characteristic of Wordsworth’s 
mind and poetry is its essential simplicity. Simplicity of cha- 
racter, simplicity of purpose, simplicity of style, all mark Words- 
worth in an extraordinary degree. His was a very strong plain 
character, and, considering its intellectual depth, remarkably cir- 
cumscribed in its limits of emotion, taste, and sympathy ; but 
within those limits balanced and harmonious, and distinguished 
from common characters of like simplicity by two remarkable 
gifts—a musing eye turned inwards on the depths of that simple 
life which, in other like-minded men, expresses itself only through 
outward interests,—and a passionate visionary love for all those 
living beings and objects and scenes which fed his contemplative 
humour and filled his imagination without imposing the galling 
restraint of foreign influence. These two gifts were, indeed, 
powerfui enough to give a cast to his poetry which has made 
much of it uninteresting or unintelligible to ordinary men. Few 
men are of a musing cast of mind, and therefore, however other- 
wise similar in structure their character may be to Wordsworth’s 
own, they take no delight in watching the fresh bubbles of 
thought rise to the surface from the depths of that clear and 
erystal well, nor do they recognise them again as the imprisoned 
breath of joy which gives freshness and elasticity to their own 
lives, even if they be persuaded for a moment to stand and 
watch. But though the appearance of simplicity in Wordsworth 
may he obscured by the tendency to gaze back into the sources 
of life, instead of looking forward into action, yet this one ima- 
ginative peculiarity only brings out the essential simplicity of 
his character with greater distinctness, —rendering more marked 
that settled preference for the common, daily, quiet, natural inte- 
rests on which all human minds can rest, over those special and 
accidental excitements which only an unusual combination of 
circumstances can produce, yet on which most poets rely for 
their inspiration. 

There are two different ideas which we commonly mean to 
express when we speak of simplicity of character. A simple cha- 
racter properly means one of which the essence shines out most 
ty and brightly at every point, which most keeps and 
displays its fundamental identity i in every action and thought, so 
that it docs not need to be slowly interpreted and pieced toge- 
ther from a wide surface of experience, but is seen at once to “be 
really the same in the most different attitudes. In this sense, 
for instance (in which simplicity means transparency), we say 
that Shelley had one of the simplest of characters, Byron one of 
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the most turbid and opaque. Yet in another sense Shelley’s 
was one of the least simple; for we also mean by simplicity that 
which is most deeply rooted in common human nature, which is 
fullest of the natural average material of every-day men. But in 
both senses, that of transparence and that of common univer- 
sality, we say that Goldsmith has all the national simplicity of 
the Irish character ; in both senses we can also say that Words- 
worth has all the national simplicity of the English character. 
Give a homely English peasant that brooding and meditative 
spirit, that deep musing joy in watching his own life and the life 
of nature around,and you might almost have another Wordsworth. 
The only reason why this is ever denicd is, that he had meditative 
gifts which altogether altered the form of his thoughts, causing, 
as it were, an infinitude to stream in upon them, which very 
much disconcerts “plain men ;” but not the less is it eminently 
true, that Wordsworth’s mind was in substance that of a “ plain” 
Englishman, though steeped in the dim lights of constant medi- 
tation, and gifted with a piercing, though narrow, imaginative 
force. In this kind of simplicity, or community of mind with 
every-day man, Wordsworth has a real affinity with three of the 
greatest poets of any age—Homer, Chaucer, and Shakespeare ; for 
though he has no gleam of dramatic power, he has the same 
delight in common people, common things, common situa- 
tions. But in the other kind of simplicity—transparency, he is, 
from his narrowness of practical sympathy and active power, 
necessarily far beyond them ; for Wordsworth’s is a mind almost 
of one attitude, that of contemplation ; and, of course, to limited 
understandings at least, this conduces very much to transpa- 
rency. It is no doubt true that, to an infinite intelligence, the 
whole of Shakespeare would be as distinctly pictured in any 
one of his myriad attitudes of spirit as the whole of Words- 
worth in his single mood; indeed all men have a dim feeling 
that this must be so,—that every free and genial nature, if 
really single-minded in the moral sense, must be completely ex- 
pressed in all the acts into which its spirit is poured,—nay, that 
of all beings, the highest is the most transparent, if we had but 
eyes to sce; but as transparency depends on our seeing power, 
as well as on the fullness of expression in what we see, it is very 
clear that the least various-minded will soonest and most com- 
pletely leave upon our vision that impression of singleness of 
nature which we call simplicity. In this respect Shelley and 
Wordsworth are curiously like each other, and curiously unlike. 
Shelley’s poetic mind was of one attitude; but that attitude was 
active,—one of suffering emotion, unsatisfied aspiration, yearning 
love,—and hence springs the clear simplicity of passion in his 
style. This mood wholly occupied him; he could feel, think, 
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understand nothing else; and consequently, in the range of its 
life and interests, his poetry is the least generally popular of all 
English poetry that can claim to be on any level with it in fire 
and beauty. Wordsworth too is a poet of one attitude; but 
that attitude, being one of contemplation, did not shut out, but 
naturally included, at least as objects of poetic thought, all that 
came within the scope of his own simple experience ; and there- 
fore, though quite as narrow as Shelley in the manner of his 
poetry, there is in his poems a far wider and more substantial 
human ground, 

Mr. Emerson has recorded a remark of Wordsworth’s, made 
after criticising some writer’s style: “To be sure it was the 
manner; but then, you know, the matter always comes out of the 
manner.” The remark was evidently a hasty generalisation from 
his own experience, and in that light is very characteristic. To 
suppose that Wordsworth merely meant that the poet chooses only 
such themes as his own nature enables him to enter into and to 
illuminate, is to rob the remark of all weight and value. He no 
doubt meant a great deal more than this, and no doubt he was 
thinking mainly of his own works. He meant not merely that the 
choice of the (nominal) matter depends on the manner of the poet, 
but that, in his own case at least, the real matter always came 
more from the manner of the poct than from the object itself to 
which at the time his mind was turned. There are poets who 
steep and lose themselves in their theme, whose poetic power lies 
in their capacity for perfect absorption in their subject. Their 
manner does not create their matter; but, on the contrary, the 
matter has the power of bringing their manner into harmony 
with itself, as was the case with Shakespeare. There are other 
poets who have no manner, no mode of treatment apart from 
theiy matter ; their own personal feelings are at once manner and 
matter; they describe their own emotions in various ways, and 
that is all they can do: of this school, in great measure at least, 
is Byron. Wordsworth. belongs to neither of these schools ; he 
almost always has a distinct object of thought, and a character- 
istic manner of treating that chject. The manner is not lost in 
the apparent matter, nor the apparent matter in the manner : but 
the significance of the latter so much overbalances that of the 
former, that he is quite right in saying the characteristic element 
—the poetry—in short, the true matter of his poems—springs 
a great deal less from the apparent matter than it does from his 
mode of treatment. For example, it is to some extent, no doubt, 
the daffodils of Ulleswater, but far more the dancing flowers 
and waves that instantly took possession of the valley of his own 
mind, which remain pictured for ever in the most popular of his 
minor poems. The real centre of poetic interest always lies some- 
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where between the poet and his nominal theme; but in Words- 
worth’s case very much nearer to the poet than to the object he 
contemplates. To understand Wordsworth’s matter, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to understand fully his manner first. 

There is no poet who gives to his theme so perfectlynew a 
birth as Wordsworth. Not, indeed, that he discerns and revi- 
vifies the natural life which is in it; but he creates a new thing 
altogether, namely the life of thought which it has the power to 
generate in his own brooding imagination. Thus he uses hu- 
man sorrow, for example, as an influence to stir up his own 
meditative spirit, till it loses its own nature and becomes 


*¢ Sorrow that is not sorrow, but delight ; 

And miserable love, that is not pain 

To hear of, for the glory that redounds 

Therefrom to human kind and what we are.” * 
it is this strange transmuting power, which his meditative 
spirit exercises over all earthly and human themes, that gives 
to Wordsworth’s poems the intense air of solitude which every 
where pervades them. He is the most solitary of poets. Of 
him, with far more point than of Milton, may it be said, in his 
own words, that “his soul was like a star, and dwelt apart.” Of 
all English poems, his works are the most completely removed 
even from the range of Shakespeare’s universal genius. In soli- 
tude only could they have originated, and in solitude only car 
they be perfectly enjoyed. Nor does this arise merely from the 
distinct intellectual new-birth which every scene, every thought, 
and every passion undergoes, when it comes within the spell of 
Wordsworth’s musing mind. It is mainly that he makes you 
feel his isolation of spirit, by never surrendering himself to the 
natural and obvious currents of thought or feeling in the theme 
he takes; but changes their direction by cool side-winds from 
his own spiritual nature. Natural rays of feeling are refracted 
the moment they enter Wordsworth’s imagination. It is not 
the theme acting on the man that you sec, but the man acting 
on the theme. He himself consciously brings to it the spiritual 
forces which determine the lines of meditation; he evades, or 
even resisis, the inherent tendencics of emotion belonging to his 
subject; catches it up into that dim spiritual imagination, and 
makes it yield a totally different fruit of contemplation to any 
which it seemed naturally likely to bear. It is in this that he 
differs so completely in manner from other self-conscious pocts—- 
Gocthe, for instance, who in like manner always left the shadow 
of himself on the field of his vision. But with Goethe it is a 
shadow of self in quite a different sense. Goethe watches him- 


Prelude, book xiii. p. 345. 
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self drifting along the tide of feeling, and keeps an eye open 
outside his heart. But though he overhears himself, he does 
not interfere with himself; he listens breathlessly, and notes it 
down. Wordsworth, on the other hand, refuses to listen to this 
natural self at all. He knows another world of pure and buoy- 
ant meditation; and he knows that all which is transplanted 
into it bears there a new and nobler fruit. With fixed visionary 
purpose, he snatches away his subject from the influence of the 
lower currents it is beginning to obey, and compels it to breathe 
its life into that silent sky of conscious freedom and immortal 
hope in which his own spirit lives. Wordsworth has himself ex- 
plained this fixed purpose of his imagination to stay the drift of 
common thoughts and common trains of feeling, and lift them 
up into the light of a higher meditative mood, in a passage of a 
remarkable letter to The Friend. It illustrates so curiously the 
deeper methods of his genius, that we must quote it : 


“ A familiar incident may render plain the manner in which a pro- 
cess of intellectual improvement, the reverse of that which nature pur- 
sues, is by reason introduced. There never perhaps existed a school-boy 
who, having, when he retired to rest, carelessly blown out his candle, 
and having chanced to notice, as he lay upon his bed in the ensuing 
darkness, the sullen light which had survived the extinguished flame, 
did not, at some time or other, watch that light as if his mind were 
bound to it by a spell. It fades and revives—gathers to a point— 
seems as if it would go out in a moment—again recovers its strength, 
nay becomes brighter than before: it continues to shine with an en- 
durance, which in its apparent weakness is a mystery—it protracts its 
existence so long, clinging to the power which supports it, that the ob- 
server, who had lain down in his bed so easy-minded, becomes sad and 
melancholy: his sympathies are touched—it is to him an intimation 
and an image of departing human life; the thought comes nearer to 
him—it is the life of a venerated parent, of a beloved brother or sister, 
or of an aged domestic ; who are gone to the grave, or whose destiny 
it soon may be thus to linger, thus to hang upon the last point of mortal 
existence, thus finally to depart and be seen no more. This is nature 
teaching seriously and sweetly through the affections ; melting the heart, 
and through that instinct of tenderness, developing the understanding. 
In this instance the object of solicitude is the bodily life of another. 
Let us accompany this same boy to that period between youth and 
manhood, when a solicitude may be awakened for the moral life of 
himself. Are there any powers by which, beginning with a sense of 
inward decay, that affects not, however, the natural life, he could call 
to mind the same image, and hang over it with an equal interest as 
a visible type of his own perishing spirit? O, surely, if the being 
of the individual be under his own care; if it be his first care; if 
duty begin from the point of accountableness to our conscience, and 
through that, to God and human nature ; if without such primary sense 
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of duty, all secondary care of teacher, of friend or parent, must be base- 
less and fruitless; if, lastly, the motions of the soul transcend in worth 
those of the animal functions, nay give to them their sole value,—then 
truly are there such powers: and the image of the dying taper may be 
recalled and contemplated, though with no sadness in the nerves, no 
disposition to tears, no unconquerable sighs, yet with a melancholy in 
the soul, a sinking inward into ourselves from thought to thought, a steady 
remonstrance, and a high resolve. Let, then, the youth go back, as oe- 
casion will permit, to nature and to solitude, thus admonished by rea- 
son, and relying upon this newly-acquired support. A world of fresh 
sensations will gradually open upon him as his mind puts off its infirmi- 
ties, and as, instead of being propelled restlessly towards others in admi- 
vation, or too hasty love, he makes it his prime business to understand 
himself. New sensations, I affirm, will be opened out —pure, and sanc- 
tioned by that reason which is their original author; and precious 
feelings of disinterested, that is, self-disregarding joy and love may be 
regenerated and restored : and, in this sense, he may be said to measure 
back the track of life he has trod.” 


Now it is clearly this mood (a mood which gave birth to all 
his finest poetry) that throws so deep an air of solitude around . 
Wordsworth’s poems. We feel that the poet must live alone 
in order thus consciously to bathe all that he touches with a 
new atmosphere not its own. We are most alone when we 
most distinctly feel the boundary-line between ourselves and the 
world beyond us. In acts of free-will the sense of human soli- 
tude is always at its height; for in them we distinguish ow- 
selves from all things else. And in the world of imagination this 
spiritual freedom is especially remarkable. There we have al- 
ways heard that freedom is not, that genius is undisputed master 
of the will. Wordsworth’s poetry is the living refutation of this 
assertion. He is so solitary, because we feel that his spirit con- 
sciously directs his imagination, and imposes on it from within 
influences stronger than any it receives from without. 

‘The outward shows of sky and earth, 
Of hill and valley, he has viewed ;” 
but ’ 
‘*impulses of deeper birth 

Have come to him in solitude.” * 
Reverie is not solitary, and Wordsworth is not the poct of 
reverie. In reverie the mind wholly loses the boundaries of its 
own life, and wanders away unconsciously to the world’s end. 
Wordsworth’s musings are never reveries. He never loses either 
himself or the centre of his thought. He carries his own spiritual 
world with him, draws the thing or thought or feeling on which 


* A Poet’s Epitaph, vol. v. of Wordsworth’s Poems, p. 24. (‘The seven-volume 
edition.) 
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he intends to write from its common orbit, fixes it, like a new 
star, in his own higher firmament, and there contemplates it 
beneath the gleaming lights and mysterious shadows of its new 
sphere. It is in this respect that he differs so widely in habit of 
thought from Coleridge, who was also a muser in his way. All 
his thoughts in any one poem flow as surely from a distinct 
centre as the fragrance from a flower. With Coleridge they flit 
away down every new avenue of vague suggestion, till we are lost 
in the inextricable labyrinth of tangled associations. ‘The same 
spiritual freedom which set Wordsw ‘orth’s imagination in motion, 
also controlled and fixed it on a single focus. And this he him- 
self noted in contrasting his own "early mental life with his 
friend’s abstract and vagrant habits of fancy : 
‘* T had forms distinct 

To steady me ; each airy thought revolved 

Round a substantial centre, which at once 

Incited it to motion and controlled. 

I did not pine like one in cities bred, 

As was thy melancholy lot, dear friend, 

Great spirit as thou art, in ’ endless dreams 


Of sickliness, disjoining, j joining, things 
Without the light of knowledge.” * 


That this spiritual freedom, acting through the imagination, 
and drawing the objects of the poet’s contemplation voluntarily 
and purpos sely into his own world of thought, is the most dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of Wordsworth’s poetry, no one can 
doubt who compares him with any other of our great poets. 
All other poets create their poetry, and even their meditative 
poetry, in the act of throwing themselves info the life of the 
scene or train of thought or feeling they are contemplating : 
Wordsworth deliberately withdraws his imagination from the 
heart of his picture to contemplate it in its spiritual relations. 
Thus, for instance, Tennyson and Wordsworth start from the 
same mood, the one in the song “ Tears, idle tears,” the other 
in the poem called the “ Fountain.” 'Tennyson’s exquisite poem 
is well known : 
‘¢ Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean ; 

Tears from the depth of some divine despair 

Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 

In looking on the happy Autumn-fields, 

And thinking of the days that are no more. 


Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail, 

That brings our friends up from the underworld ; 
Sad as the last which reddens over one 

That sinks with all we love below the verge ; 

So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 


* Prelude, book viii, p. 224. 
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Ah, sad and strange, as in dark summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of half-awaken’d birds 

To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 

The casement slowly grows a glimmering square ; 
So sad, so strange, the days that are no more. 


Dear as remembered kisses after death, 

And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feigned 
On lips that are for others ; deep as love, 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret ; 
O Death in Life, the days that are no more.” 


Now turn to Wordsworth’s treatment of the same theme: 


** My eyes are dim with childish tears, 
My heart is idly stirred ; 
For the same sound is in my ears 
Which in those days I heard. 


Thus fares it still in our decay ; 
And yet the wiser mind 

Mourns less for what age takes away 
Than what it leaves behind. 


The blackbird amid leafy trees, 
The lark above the hill, 
Let loose their carols when they please, 
Are quiet when they will. 
With Nature neyer do they wage 
A foolish strife ; they see 
A happy youth, and their old age 
Is beautiful and free. 
But we are pressed by heavy laws ; 
And often, glad no more, 
We wear a face of joy because 
We have been giad of yore.” 
Tennyson continues in the same strain of emotion with which 
he begins, picturing the profound unspeakable sadness with 
which we survey the irrecoverable past ; Wordsworth no sooner 
touches the same theme than he checks the current of emotion, 
and, to use his own words, “ instead of being restlessly propelled” 
by it, he makes it the object of contemplation, and, “ with no 
unconquerable sighs, yet with a melancholy in the soul, sinks 
inward into himself, from thought to thought, to a steady remon- 
strance anda high resolve.” And thus meditating, he wrings 
from the temporary sadness fresh conviction that the ebbing 
away, both in spirit and in appearance, of the brightest past, sad 
as it must ever be, is not so sad a thing as the weak yearning 
which, in departing, it often leaves stranded on the soul, to cling 
to the appearance when the spirit is irrecoverably lost. There 
is no other great poet who thus redeems new ground for spiritual 
meditation from beneath the very sweep of the tides of the most 
engrossing affections, and quietly maintains it in possession of 
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the musing intellect. There is no other but Wordsworth who 
has led us “to those sweet counsels between head and heart” 
which flash upon the absorbing emotions of the moment the 
steady light of a calm infinite world. None but Wordsworth 
have ever so completely “transmuted,” by an imaginative spirit, 
unsatisfied yearnings into eternal truth. No other poet ever 
brought out as he has done 
*« The soothing thoughts that spring 

Out of human suffering ;” 

or so tenderly preserved the 
*¢ wall-flower scents 
From out the crumbling ruins of fallen pride ;” 
or taught us how, 
‘¢ By pain of heart, now checked, and now impelled, 


The intellectual power through words and things 
Went sounding on a dim and perilous way.” 


He has himself described this self-determination of his genius to 
. 7° »”: . 5 
“ preserve and enlarge the freedom in himself” im lines so beau- 
tiful, that, though we have already lingered long on this point 
’ 9 4 SD a <) fo) , 
we cannot forbear quoting them : 


«¢ Within the soul a faculty abides 
That, with interpositions that would hide 
And darken, so can deal that they become 
Contingencies of pomp, and serve to exalt 
Her native brightness. As the ample moon, 
In the deep stillness of a summer even 
Rising behind a thick and lofty grove, 
Burns like an unconsuming fire of light 
In the green trees; and, kindling on all sides 
Their leafy umbrage, turns the dusky veil 
Into a substance glorious as her own, 
Yea with her own incorporated, by power 
Capacious and serene. Like power abides 
In man’s celestial spirit ; virtue thus 
Sets forth and magnifies herself ; thus feeds 
A calm, a beautiful, and silent fire 
From the incumbrances of mortal life, 
From error, disappointment, nay, from guilt ; 
And sometimes, so relenting justice wills, 
From palpable oppressions of despair.”’* 


Of other poets, Tennyson alone may seem in some of his more 
thoughtful poems (the “In Memoriam ” and “The Two Voices”) 
to have approached Wordsworth’s domain in employing the 
spiritual imagination to illuminate the moods of human emotion. 
In reality, however, even these poems are quite distinct in kind. 
They are more like glittering sparks flying upwards from the 


* Excursion, book iv. p. 152. 
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flames of self-consuming aspirations than the quiet, stedfast, 
and spiritual lights of Wordsworth’s insight. 

But it is by no means principally in treating these deeper 
themes that Wordsworth brings the most of this conscious, 
voluntary, imaginative force to bear upon his subjects. All his 
most characteristic poems bear vivid traces of the same mental 
process. In his poems on subjects of natural beauty it is 
perhaps even more remarkable than in his treatment of mental 
subjects where this contemplative withdrawal from the imme- 
diate tyranny of a present emotion, in order to gain a higher 
point of view, seems more natural. But in all his most charac- 
teristic poems on nature there is just the same method : first, 
a subjection of the mind to the scene or object or feeling studied ; 
then a withdrawing into his deeper self to exhaust its meaning. 
Thus, in the fine poems on Yarrow, the point of departure is the 
craving of the mind to see an object long ago painted in the 
imagination; but instead of yielding to the current of that 
feeling, the poet checks himself, and meditates whether the 
imaginative anticipation may not in itself be a richer wealth 
than any reality which could take its place : 


*¢ Let beeves and homebred kine partake 

The sweets of Burn-mill meadow, 

The swan on still St. Mary’s Lake 
Float double swan and shadow ! 

We will not see them, will not go 
To-day, nor yet to-morrow : 

Enough if in our hearts we know 
There’s such a place as Yarrow. 


Be Yarrow stream unseen, unknown ! 
It must, or we shall rue it ; 

We have a vision of our own,— 
Ah, why should we undo it ? 

The treasured dreams of time long past, 
We'll keep them, winsome Marrow ; 
For when we're there, although ’tis fair, 

*T will be another Yarrow.” 


And in the same way, in the poem on “ Yarrow visited,” after 
brooding over its beauties, he puts them at a distance from him, 
to distinguish the influence of the “‘ waking dream,” “ the image 
that hath perished,” in helping him to see the reality: “TI see; 
but not by sight alone, loved Yarrow, have I won thee.” And 
then finally, in revisiting the same spot in old age, we have first 
the picture of the present ; and, as the memory of the past, with 
its regrets, naturally follows, again the poet shakes himself free 
from this—the natural mood of the natural man, so to speak— 
in recognising the beauties of happier years, to win the higher 
spiritual insight that— 
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“ the visions of the past 
Sustain the heart in feeling 
Life as she is—our changeful life, 
With friends and kindred dealing.” 


And he ends this most perfect triad of spiritual imaginations 
with the characteristic verse,— 
** Flow on for ever, Yarrow stream, 
Fulfil thy pensive duty, 
Well pleased that future bards should chant 
For simple hearts thy beauty ; 
To dream-light dear while yet unseen, 
Dear to the common sunshine, 
And dearer still, as now I feel, 
To memory’s shadowy moonshine.” 


As more striking illustrations of the same poetic method— 
more striking simply because the subjects are apparently so 
purely descriptive that there would seem to be less room for 
this “ sinking inward into himself from thought to thought ”— 
we may recall those daffodils transfigured before the “inward 
eye, which is the bliss of solitude;” the cuckoo, which, though 
“babbling only to the vale of sunshine and of flowers,” he 
spiritualises into a “wandering voice,” that “ tellest unto me 
a tale of visionary hours ;” the mountain echo, which sends 
her “ unsolicited reply” to the same babbling wanderer; the 
nut-laden hazel-branches, whose luxuriant feast first threw him 
into “that sweet mood when pleasure loves to pay tribute to 
ease,” and then so “ patiently gave up their quict being,” that, 
haunted by remorse, he is compelled to exclaim, “with gentle 
hand touch, for there is a spirit in the woods ;” the daisy, that 
recalls him from “stately passions” to “the homely sympathy 
that heeds the common life our nature breeds ;” and the mists, 
which “magnify and spread the glories of the sun’s bright: 
head.” But there is no finer instance of Wordsworth’s self- 
vithdrawing mood in gazing at external things than that of the 
lines on the Boy of Windermere who mocked the owls. For 
real lovers of Wordsworth, these lines have effected more in 
helping them adequately to imagine the full depth of the human 
imagination, and to feel the inexhaustible wealth of Nature’s 
symbols, than any magnificence of storm or shipwreck or Alpine 
solitude : . 
*¢ There was a boy: ye knew him well, ye cliffs 

And islands of Winander! many a time 

At evening, when the earliest stars began 

To move along the edges of the hills, 

Rising or setting, would he stand alone 

Beneath the trees or by the glimmering lake ; 

And there, with fingers interwoven, both hands 

Pressed closely palm to palm, and to his mouth 
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Uplified, he, as through an instrument, 

Blew mimic hootings to the silent owls, 

That they might answer him ; and they would shout 
Across the watery vale and shout again, 
Responsive to his call, with quivering peals, 
And long halloos and screams, and echoes loud 
Redoubled and redoubled ; concourse wild 

Of mirth and jocund din: and when it chanced 
That pauses of deep silence mocked his skill, + 
Then sometimes, in that silence while he hung 
Listening, a gentle shock of mild surprise 

Has carried far into his heart the voice 

Of mountain torrents; or the visible scene 
Would enter unawares into his mind, 

With all its solemn jmagery, its rocks, 

Its woods, and that uncertain heaven, received 
Into the bosom of the steady lake.” 


No other poet but Wordsworth that the world ever produced 
could have written this; you feel in reading it that the lines 
“a gentle shock of mild surprise has carried far into his heart 
the voice of mountain torrents,” had for him an exactness. as 
well as a fullness of meaning :—for there is an infinite variety in 
the depth of his poetic imaginations ; some lie near the surface ; 
others lie deeper, but still within the sphere of less meditative 
minds; others spring from a depth far beyond the reach of any 
human soundings. 

Again, the beauty of Wordsworth’s little ballads is never 
properly understood by those who do not enter into the con- 
templative tone in which they are written. There is none of 
them that can be approached in a mood of sympathetic emotion 
without failing to produce its full effect. “Lucy Gray,” for 
example, is a continual disappointment to those who look for an 
expression of the piteousness and desolation of the lost child’s 
fate.* Wordsworth did not feel it thus; he was contemplating 
a pure and lonely death as the natural completion of a pure and 
lonely life. He cails it not “ Desolation,” but “Solitude.” He 
strikes the key-note of the poem in speaking of her in the first 
verse as “the solitary child,” and then 

** No mate, no comrade Lucy knew; 
She dwelt on a wide moor, 
The sweetest thing that ever grew 

Beside a human door.” 
Wordsworth’s purpose evidently was to paint a perfectly lovely 
solitary flower snapped, for its very purity, in its earliest bud, 
that it might remain an image of solitary beauty for ever. He 
intended to dissolve away all pain and pity in the loveliness of 


* Such as Mr. Kingsley, for instance, has so finely given in his ballad on tue 
girl lost on the sands of Dee. 
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the picture. It was not the lot of Lucy Gray, but the spiritual- 
ised meaning of that lot as it lived in his imagination, that he 
desired to paint. Again, in the exquisite ballad ‘“ We are seven,” 
few discern how every touch throughout the whole is intended 
to heighten the contrast between the natural health and joy of 
life in the living child and the supernatural secret of death. It is 
not a mere tale of one little cottage girl, who could not conceive 
the full meaning of death : it is the poet’s contemplative contrast 
between the rosy beauty and buoyant joyousness of children’s 
life and the “incommunicable”’ sleep, which is the subject of the 
poem. The perfect art with which this is effected is scldom 
adequately observed. He introduces the living child with a 
glimpse of the inward brightness that childish health and beauty 
breathe around them : 
‘* She had a rustic woodland air, 
And she was wildly clad ; 
Her hair was fair, and very fair : 
Her beauty made me glad.” 

And when he has drawn the picture of her eating her supper by 
the little graves of her brother and sister, that she may “sit and 
sing to them,” he heightens the contrast yet more,— 


‘* The first that died was little Jane: 
-In bed she moaning lay, 
Till God released her of her pain, 
And then she went away. 


So in the churchyard she was laid ; 
And when the grass was dry, 
Together round her grave we played, 

My brother John and I. 


And when the ground was white with snow, 
And I could run and slide, 

My brother John was forced to go, 
And he lies by her side.” 


Simple as this language is, it is not the language in which a 
child would have spoken. It is the language of a poet musing 
on the contrast between the little silent graves, changing with 
every season, freshening with the spring, and wetted by the 
rain, and whitened by the winter’s snow, like any other specks 
of common earth, and the buoyant child’s unshaken fancy that 
they contain her sister and her brother still. So full she is of 
overflowing life herself, that though she can “ run and slide,” 
the whitened mounds can still seem to her to hide a life as vivid 
as her own. 

The voluntary element that we have noticed in Wordsworth’s 
genius—the power of checkirig obvious and natural currents of 
thought or feeling in order to brood over them meditatively 
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and bring out a result of a higher order, leads to many of his 
imperfections as well as beauties. He had an eminently frugal 
mind. He liked of all things to make the most of the smaller 
subject before he gave himself up to the greater. The sober, 
sparing, free-will with which he gathers up the crumbs, and feeds 
his genius on them before he will break in on any whole loaf, is 
eminently characteristic of him. Emotion does not hurry him 
into poetry, nor into any thing else. He “slackens his thoughts 
y choice,’’* when they grow eager; he defers his feast of nuts 
that he may first enjoy expectation to the full; he will wear out 
the luxury of his imaginations of Yarrow before he tries on the 
reality ; he is more willing by far to wait for the due seasons of 
poetry than the husbandman for the due seasons of fruit : 
“ His mind was keen, 
Intense, and frugal ; apt for all affairs, 
And watchful more than ordinary men.”’+ 
The poem on the strawberry-blossom is right from the heart of 
his own nature: 
‘That is work of waste and ruin : 
Do as Charles and I are doing. 
Strawberry-blossoms one and all, 
We must spare them—here are many. 
Look at it, the flower is small— 
Small and low, but fair as any ; 
Do not touch it—summers two 


I am older, Anne, than you. 
* * * % * 


Hither, soon as spring as fled, 

You and Charles and I will walk ; 

Lurking berries ripe and red 

Then will hang on every stalk, 

Each within its leafy bower ; 

And for that promise spare the flower.” 
And so Wordsworth himself would always have saved up his 
strawberry-blossoms of poetry till the “lurking berries ripe and 
red” lay in them, had he had the quick eye to distinguish be- 
tween the unripe beauty and the ripe. But this he had not. As 
he himself tells us, he found it almost impossible to distinguish 
“a timorous capacity from prudence,” “from circumspection, 
infinite delay.” He had not that swiftness and fusion of nature 
which helps a man to distinguish at once the fruit of his lower 
and higher moods of mind. He gathered in 

‘¢ the harvest of a quiet eye, 
That broods and sleeps on its own heart,” 


with undiscriminating frugality, gathering in often both tares 
and wheat. The truth is, that the very voluntary character of his 


* Prelude, book i. ¢ Michael. 
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imaginative life, which enabled him to give so new an aspect to 
that on which he brooded, also rendered him unable to distin- 
guish with any delicacy between the various moods in which he 
wrote. A poet who is the mere instrument, as it were, of his own 
impulses of genius, knows when the influence is upon him ; but 
a poet whose visionary mood is always half-voluntary, and a re- 
sult of a gradual withdrawing of the mind into its deeper self, 
cannot well have the same quick vision for the boundary between 
commonplace and living imagination which belongs to natures 
of more spontaneous genius. Wordsworth seems to kindle his 
own poctic flame, like a blind man kindling his own fire; and 
often, as it were, he goes through the process of striking a ‘light 
without observing that the tinder is damp and has not caught 
the spark ; and thus, though he has left us many a beacon of 
pure and everlasting glory flaming from the hills, he has left us 
also many a monumental pile of ‘fuel from which the poetic fire 
had early died away. 

It is clear that Wordsworth as a poet did, as he tells us him- 
self, “feel the weight of too much liberty.” In his finest poem 
he declares— 


*¢ Me this unchartered freedom tires, 
I feel the weight of chance desires.” 


And no doubt he had even too complete a poetic mastery over 
himself, or rather perhaps he had too quiet a nature to master. 
He could not distinguish the arbitrary im his poetry from the 
conscious conquests of insight. And being, as we have scen, 
most frugal by nature—fecling, as he did, to the very last day of 
his poetic life, that it was the greatest of impicties to “tax high 
Heaven with prodig rality,”* he made the most of these “ chance 
desires” or suggestions, and often move than the most, using 
them as the pedestals to thoughts in reality far too broad for 
them. It is the great defect of Wordsworth’s s poems, that where 
he has to deal with circumstance at all, he either gives it in all 
its baldness, or makes his meditations overhang it, like the pro- 
jecting stories of old-fashioned houses, in which the basement is 
more costly than the air, and therefore is husbanded more care- 
fully. To him the basement of circumstance was very costly, 
and the superinduced contemplation as abundant as the former 
was costly. Coleridge has criticised this tendency in Wordsworth 
to spread out a dome of thought over very insufficient supports 
of fact, in accusing him of «thoughts and images too great for 
their subject. » Ttis mistaken criticism, we think, to assert this, 
as Coleridge does, of any of his poems on nature. The daisy and 


* See the beautiful verses, “The unremitting voice of nightly streams,” to 
which the date 1846 is attached. 
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the daffodils breathed a buoyant joy and love into Wordsworth’s 
simple nature, which Coleridge could but half understand. The 
thoughts were not too great for the real influences they are capa- 
ble of exerting. But to his poems on incident, Colcridge’s charge 
is often perfectly applicable. The following criticism, for instance, 
contains a fair illustration of this tendency to erect a meditative 
dome over an insecure pedestal. We quote from Coleridge’s Bio- 
graphia Literaria : 

“ The poet having gone out for a day's tour of pleasure, meets early 
in the morning with a knot of gipsies, who had pitched their blanket- 
tents and straw-beds, together with their children and asses, in some 
field by the road-side. At the close of the day, on his return, our tourist 
found them in the same place. ‘Twelve hours,’ says he, 

‘ Twelve hours, twelve bounteous hours are gone, while I 
Have been a traveller under open sky, 
Much witnessing of change and cheer; 
Yet as I lett I find them here.’ 
Whereat the poet, without seeming to reflect that the poor tawny wan- 
derers might probably have been tramping for weeks together through 
road and lane, over moor and mountain, and consequently must have 
been right glad to rest themselves, their children, and cattle for one 
whole day; and overlooking the obvious truth, that such repose might 
be quite as necessary for them as a walk of the same continuance was 
pleasing or healthful for the more fortunate poet,—expresses his indig- 
nation in a series of lines, the diction and imagery of which would 
have been rather above t!ian below the mark had they been applied to 
the immense empire of China, improgressive for thirty centuries : 
‘The weary sun betook himself to rest: — 
Then issued Vesper from the fulgent west, 
Outshining, like a visible god, 
The glorious path in which he trod. 
And now, asnceding after one dark hour, 
And one night’s diminution of her power, 
Behold the mighty Moon! This way 
She looks, as if at them; but they 
Regard not her:—O, better wrong and strife, 
Better vain deeds or evil, than such life! 
The silent heavens have goings on; 
The stars have tasks;—but these have none.’ ’’ 

There is no structural power in Wordsworth’s mind. Wher 
he has to deal with things, influences, living unities, he is usually 
opulent and at ease ; for the natural emanations which flowers 
and mountains and children and simple rustic natures breathe 
around them are homogeneous in themselves, and only ask a 
poet who will open his whole spirit to them with steady contem- 
plative eye, and draw in their atmosphere. But when much in- 
cident enters into poetry, the poct also needs high combining 
power ; he needs the art of rapidly changing his mental attitude, 
and yet keeping the same tone and mood throughout ; and to 

Cc 
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this the voluntary, gradual, contemplative character of W ords- 
worth’s intellectual nature is quite unequal. Wherever there is 
extended surface in his subject, there there is want of unity in 
the poem—inadequacy to blend a varicty of elements into a sin- 
gle picture. There is no whole landscape in all W ordsworth’s 
exquisite studies of nature. There is no variety of moral influ- 
ences in all his many beautiful contemplations of character. 
There is no distinct centre of interest in any but his very sim- 
plest narratives. Indeed, he can deal with facts successfully only 
when they are simple cnough to embody but a single idea: asin 
the case of Peter Bell and the Idiot Boy. If they “have any cha- 
racter of accident about them, this reappears in his poems in all 
the accidental, discontinuous, and straggling form of its original 
existence. Almost any one of Wordsworth’s fact-poems will 
immediately occur to the mind in illustration of this—‘ Simon 
Lee,” “Alice Fell,” the story of the traveller lost on Helvel- 
lyn, and many others. They are anecdotes, with passages often 
of surpassing beauty, but still untransmuted anecdotes,—here 
a bit of fact—there a gleam of natural loveliness—then a layer 
more of fact, and so forth. He neither throws himself into the 
narrative, so as to give you the active spirit of life inside it, as 
Scott did; nor does he give solely the contemplative view of it, 
as in his simplest ballads he can do with so much beauty ; but 
he sprinkles a little macadam of stony fact along the fair upland 
path of his imagination. Thus, in the early editions of “The 
Thorn,” he anxiously recorded the size of the infant’s grave: 

‘I’ve measured it from side to side, 

’Tis three feet long and two feet wide” 

—inevitably suggesting that the poct was an undertaker specu- 
lating on the size of the hidden coflin. 


ae 
Yet these spots of prosiness are eminently characteristic oi 


Wordsworth. He had vividly acute senses, and delighted in the 
mere physical use of them ; they both relieved him from the strain 
of contemplation, and suggested new food for contemplation. “I 
speak,” he says in the Prelude, 


‘in recollection of a time 
When the bodily eye—in every stage of life 
The most despotic of our senses—gained 
Such strength in me, as often held my mind 
Tn absolute dominion. .... 
I roain’d from hill to hill, from rock to rock, 
Still craving combination of new forms ; 
New pleasure; wider empire for the sight, 
Proud of her own endowments ; and rejoiced 
To lay the inner faculties asleep.” 


The truth of this statement is obvious to any one who reads 
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his earliest poems ; and these vivid senses continued to the last 
to work quite in separation from the poetic spirit within him ; so 
that no poet gives us so strong a feeling of the contrast between 
the inward and the outward as Wordsworth ; he dives into himself 
between his respirations, that he may exclude for a little while 
the tyranny of the senses, and so not waste his life in the mers 
animal pleasure of breathing. A geometrician would say, that 
while all other poetry moves on the plain of life, Wordsworth’s 
is poetry of double curvature, and winds in and out continually 
beneath and above it. Mr. Hood, in one of the most thoughtful 
parts of his book, states, that the sense of hearing is the finest 
sense Wordsworth has, and gave rise to the finest poetry of na- 
ture he ever wrote. The latter statement is, we think, true; but 
the inference from it, that the ear is the finest of Wordsworth’s 
senses, is probably an error. There is no indication that he 
had any fine faculty for music; and we think the reasoning by 
which Mr. Hood arrived at his inference is almost an inversion 
of the truth. It is because the ear cannot and did nof fill and 
distract the contemplative mind so much as the eye,—because 
sound appeals directly to the interpreting spirit, and has so little 
substantive significance of its own,—that Wordsworth’s poetry 
on sounds has, perhaps, less discontinuity, more fusion, than his 
poetry on sight. Vision absorbed him, and would not allow his 
“inward eye” to see until sight was exchanged for memory ; and 
even then his poems on visible things have two distinct portions 
—the descriptive portion, or the strophe dedicated to the eye, and 
the meditative antistrophe, which belongs to the mind. But 
when he listened, the sound only served to keep his mind fixed 
on a single centre, while it allowed him full scope for free medi- 
tation. It was not easy for him to macadamise his poetry with 
little abrupt matter-of-fact sounds. There is no poem like that 
“To the Cuckoo”—of all his poems Wordsworth’s own darling. 
Whether “through water, earth, and air, the soul of happy sound 
was spread,” or the “far-distant hills into the tumult sent an 
alien sound of melancholy not unnoticed,” there was ever expres- 
sion enough to stir the depths of Wordsworth’s watchful heart 
without enslaving his senses. 

ut it is by no means due only to the imperfect unity be- 
tween Wordsworth’s spirit and senses, and his disposition to save 
up all he saw for his poetry just as he saw it, that these little 
constant specks of incongruous material so often annoy us; the 
same thing occurs quite as often in his meditative poems. There 
was a rigidity in his mind, the offspring probably of the intense 
meditation he was wont to concentrate on single centres of 
thought. Hazlitt has thus finely described the general expression 
of his personal appearance : 
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“The next day Wordsworth arrived from Bristol at Coleridge's 
cottage. I think I see him now. He answered in some degree to his 
friend's description of him, but was more gaunt and Don- Quixote like. 
He was quaintly dressed (according to the costwme of that uncon- 
strained period) in a brown fustian-jacket and striped pantaloons. 
There was something of a roll, a lounge, in his gait, not unlike his own 
Peter Bell. There was a severe, worn pressure of thought about his 
temples, a fire in his eye (as if he saw something in objects more than 
the outward appearance), an intense high narrow forehead, a Roman 
nose, cheeks furrowed by strong purpose and feeling, and a convulsive 
inclination to laughter about the mouth, a good deal at variance with 
the solemn, stately expression of the rest of his face. Chantrey’s bust 
wants the marking traits ; but he was teased into making it regular 
and heavy. Haydon’s head of him, introduced into the Lntrance of 
Christ into Jerusalem, is the most like his drooping weight of thought 
and expression. He sat down, and talked very naturally and freely, 
with a mixture of clear gushing accents in his voice, a deep guttural 
intonation, and a strong tincture of the northern bu, like the crust 
on wine.” 


We scem to feel here that in Wordsworth, as well as in Peter Bell, 
there were many of 


‘The unshaped half-human thoughts 
Which solitary nature feeds 
"Mid summer storms or winter’s ice.”’ 


We half apply to him that fine verse— 


“There was a hardness in his cheek, 
There was a hardness in his eye, 
As though the man had fixed his face 
In many a solitary place 
Against the wind and open sky.” 


Indeed, he expressly tells us that this tendency to severity was 


the leaning of his mind; but that he had been ‘led to more deli- 
cate and sensitive thoughts by his sister’s influence— 


‘¢ She gave me eyes, she gave me ears, 
And humble cares, and delicate fears ; 
A heart the fountain of sweet tears, 
And love, and thought, and joy.” 


Naturally the rigidity of his mind was clearly great, and hence, 
probably, his great deficiency in humour, which cannot exist 
without a certain flexibility of both feeling and th nought, allowing 
of rapid transitions from one point of view to another. It was not 
only that he had “fixed his face in many a solitary place against 
the wind and open sky,” but in the intellectual spaces it was the 
same. Against the infinite solitudes of the eternal world he had 
intently fixed his spirit, till it too had something of the rigid 
attitude of the mystic, and was crossed at times by the dark 
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spots which constant gazing at a great brightness will always 
produce. He paid for the frequency of 
‘*that blessed mood 
In which the burden of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lightened—that serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on, 
Until the breath of this corporeal frame, 
And even the motion of our human blood, 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul ; 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things” — 
—he paid, we say, for the frequency of this mood by a want of 
ease and delicacy in the lesser movements of his intellectual nature, 
which rendered him often unable to bring the minutiz even of his 
finest poems into harmony with their spirit. Thus he often mis- 
took the commonplace observations of his superficial understand- 
ing for the deeper thoughts of his heart; he had no living feeling 
that told him when he was dividing things with the blunt edge 
of common sense, and when he was wielding that fine sword of 
the imagination by which the poet divides asunder soul and spirit 
to the eye of contemplation as surely as that greater sword divides 
for judgment. He would rise and fall in the same poem from 
clear vision to the obscure gropings of common sense — from 
obscure groping to clear vision—and not feel the incongruity. 
No one can help shrinking at the sudden discord, when, in the 
lovely poem, “ She was a phantom of delight,” we read— 
** And now I see with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine, 
A being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveller between life and death.” 
It is a jar to the mind, like coming down three steps without 
notice to stumble over this “ machine” in the midst of such a 
poem ; you think of an automaton at once, or Madame Tussaud’s 
breathing figure. There are numbers of little poems completely 
written in this machine-mood ; but the trial is severe when such 
a crag starts up to bruise you in the midst of perfect loveliness. 
We should not grumble if that “ worthy short-lived youth” com- 
memorated in another sonnet had been thus spoken of as a su- 
perseded mechanism ; but that ‘a dancing shape, an image gay,” 
should be associated with any notion of the kind, suggests a 
meaning for the exquisite line “ to haunt, to startle, and waylay,” 
the farthest possible, we should imagine, from the mind of the 
poet in writing it. 
Many of these small discords which interrupt the harmony. 
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of Wordsworth’s poetry are due to the harmless egotism by 
which a man of moods so solitary and of genius so decisive was 
almost necessarily haunted. The smallest memoranda of his 
own mind or life he will often preserve in his poctry, with a kind 
of blind faith that they have a universal meaning. Thus, in one 
of his sonnets, he tells us elaborately how he gazed one day at 
the sea, and saw many ships ; and his mind gradually began to 
take a particular interest in one of them, ‘and how this one 
sailed northwards. One of his most thoughtful admirers sug- 
gested that this sonnet was perhaps trivial; but Wordsworth 
confuted her in a long letter, in which he proved that the sonnet 
was a poctic illustration of a universal law of mind, by virtue 
of which man must either find or make a unity in all that he 
contemplates ; and if there be no determining reason, then the 
“liberty of indifference,” as the metaphysicians call it, will come 
into play, and he will select a unit of thought arbitrarily, as the 
poet here chose for special interest a special ship, of which he 
truly observes, that it “was naught to me, nor I to her.” “I 
must say,” says Wordsworth of this gently remonstrant ad- 
mirer, “that even she has something yet to receive from me. 
I say this with confidence, from her thinking that I have fallen 
below myself in the sonnet beginning, ‘ With ships the sea was 
sprinkled far and nigh.’” It might be replied, perhaps, that the 
same reasoning would prove him to be justified in using poetry 
to illustrate the simple conversion of propositions, .or that a 
touching sonnet might be made on the “ Illicit process of the 
Major.” The best and even the most poetical defence we can 
make for such caprices is, that they are venial egotisms ; for it 
is certainly more poetic to exhibit life—even egotistic life—in any 
fashion than to illustrate merely formal laws. And we should 
not have alluded to this at all, but that Hazlitt has set up a theory, 
founded in some measure, perhaps, on these little personal ego- 
tisms, to prove that Wordsworth’s poetic power is born of egotism, 
and is part and parcel of his complete want of universality. 


“ Mr. Wordsworth is the last man to ‘look abroad into univer- 
sality,’ if that alone constituted genius: ke looks at home into himself, 
and is ‘content with riches fineless.’ He would in the other case be 
‘poor as winter,’ if he had nothing but general capacity to trust to. 
He is the greatest, that is, the most original poet of the present day, 
only because he is the greatest egotist. He is ‘self-involved, not dark.’ 
He sits in the centre of his own being, and there ‘ enjoys bright day.’ 
He does not waste a thought on others. Whatever does not relate 
exclusively and wholly to himself, is foreign to his views. He contem- 
plates a whole-length figure of himself, he looks along the unbroken 
line of his personal identity. He thrusts aside all other objects, 
all other interests, with scorn and impatience, that he may repose 
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on his own being; that he may dig out the treasures of thought 
contained in it; that he may unfold the precious stores of a mind for 
ever brooding over itself. His genius is the effect of his individual 
character. He stamps that character—that deep individual interest— 
on whatever he meets. The object is nothing but as it furnishes food 
for internal meditation, for old associations. If there had been no 
other being in the universe, Mr. Wordsworth’s poetry would have been 
just what it is... . . With a mind averse from outward objects, but 
ever intent upon its own workings, he hangs a weight of thought and 
feeling upon every trifling circumstance connected with his past his- 
tory. The note of the cuckoo sounds in his ear like the voice of 
other years ; the daisy spreads its leaves in the rays of boyish delight 
that stream from his thoughtful eyes ; the rainbow lifts its proud arch 
in heaven but to mark his progress from infancy to manhood; an 
old thorn is buried, bowed down under the mass of associations he 
has wound about it; and to him, as he himself beautifully says, 
‘The meanest flow’r that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 
Hazlitt’s malicious genius delighted in this kind of thorny 
praise. His criticisms are always full of personal genius; and 
come short of the truth mainly from the deep scepticism which 
always leaves him perfectly contented with his own paradox. 
He has no conviction that apparent paradox is not real. He is 
quite willing to believe that mere egotism can be the root of 
genius or of any thing else that is noble, and is not driven back 
to his facts by any aversion to so startling a conclusion. He 
tells us further on, that Wordsworth’s “strength, as it often hap- 
pens, arises from excess of weakness.” ‘This is but the sceptic’s 
bitter version of the truth, that ‘weakness constantly arises from 
excess of strength;’ a form of the proposition not only more true 
in itself, but far more applicable to Wordsworth’s poetry. Rare 
gifts of mind almost always tend to some overbalance of habit, 
or thought, or feeling—to some narrowness, pride, or humour, 
that is in itself a weakness. But no weakness ever of itself tends 
to an opposite strength, even though, as Wordsworth so finely 
observes in a passage we have already quoted, the free and volun- 
tary wisdom of man may ¢ransmute it into an occasion for deve- 
loping the highest strength ; but this is through the supernatural 
life, not through any natural gravitation of weakness towards 
its ‘opposite. Strong affections. may tend to feebleness of pur- 
pose, but not feebleness of purpose to strong afiections. Great 
contemplative power will tend to self-occupation, but self-occu- 
pation does not tend to contemplative power. Hazlitt saw that 
the egotism and the genius in Wordsworth were closely related, 
and with half-malicious pleasure hastily assumed that the worse 
quality had the deeper root. When he says that Wordsworth’s 
poetry is mainly derived from “ looking at home into himself,” 
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he says what we have all along endeavoured to establish; but 
when he means by this the contradictory of “looking abroad. into 
universality,” we totally differ from him. There are two selfs 
in every man—the private and the universal ;—the source of 
personal crotchets, and the humanity that is our bond with our 
fellow-men, and gives us our large influence upon them. Half 
Wordsworth’s weakness springs from the egotistic self, as he 
himself implies when he says, 
*¢ Or is it that when human souls a journey long have had, 
And are returned into themselves, they cannot but be sad ?””* 
But all his power springs from the universal self. Nor is it in the 
least true that Wordsworth’s finest poems, as Hazlitt implies, 
are cocoons of arbitrary personal associations, spun around local 
and accidental centres. The worst element in Wordsworth is 
the arbitrary and occasional element. Freedom, indeed, enters 
into his very finest poems,—but thoughtful, not arbitrary free- 
dom: he draws us out of the natural currents of thought and 
emotion; but if it be from “ chance desires,” if it be to have us 
“all to himself, ” and give us an egotistic lecture in his own 
little study,—he i is as far as possible from his true poetic mood. 
It is to put us into communication with a part of his nature, 
which has a feebler counterpart in ourselves; to give us the joy of 
feeling latent intellectual powers quickencd into conscious life,— 
that, in all his finer poems, he gently intrudes upon us his own 
higher imaginative nature. It is an egotism, no doubt, when 
he ends a fine poem with the verse— 
*¢ Matthew is in his grave; yet now 
Methinks I see him stand, 
As at that moment, with a bough 
Of wilding in his hand.” 
But it is not an egotism to tell us, as he dees in the Prelude 
(a poem that grows upon us, by the way, even more than the 
Excursion) ,— 
*°O, when I have hung 
Above the raven’s nest, by knots of grass 
And half-inch fissures in the slippery rock, 
But ill-sustained, and almost (so it seemed!) 
Suspended by the blast that blew amain, 
Shouldering the naked crag,—O, at that time, 
While on the perilous ri idge I hung alone, 
With what strange utterance did the loud dry wind 
Blow through my ear! the sky seemed not a sky 
Of earth, and with what motion moved the clouds! 
The difference lies in this, that in the former case the statement 
is a bare individual experience, which adds nothing to the living 
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* Star-gazers,—Poetical Works, vol. ii. 
+ Unless, indeed, this pedantic accuracy as to insignificant fact (not unusual 
in Wordsworth) be an egotism. 
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expression of the poem—the bough of “ wilding” being entirely 
an “accidental grace’—while the whole verse breaks the unity 
of the subject by its abrupt transition to a different period and 
point of view; whereas the latter, though also a personal me- 
mory, paints to the very life that fresh wonder which the excite- 
ment of a little physical danger will spread for any watching eye 
over the whole face of heaven and earth. There is no egotism 
or caprice in delineating personal experience that helps to widen 
or renew the essential life of others. Wordsworth was much 
excited on one occasion, at being told he had written a poem on 
“a daisy.” “No,” he said, “it was on the daisy—a very dif- 
ferent thing.” There was a difference, and it was a difference cha- 
racteristic of his best poetry. His finest mood never descends to 
local or personal accidents alien to the experience or imagination 
of his readers. Coleridge truly says in the recently-published 
lectures, that Shakespeare never copied a character from a mere 
individual—never painted a unique character at all; each of his 
characters might represent a whole class ; and so too, in his very 
different world, all Wordsworth’s higher poems have a certain 
breadth of life and influence, without any of the abstractness 
which, in inferior poets, accompanies breadth. 

In what, then, shall we say, in answer to Hazlitt’s criticism, 
that Wordsworth’s universality consists, if high universal intel- 
lect is to be found in his poems? Not in any power of elabo- 
rating what is usually understood by universal Truth : indeed, for 
so contemplative a poet, there is singularly little of the compre- 
hensive grasp of Reason in his mind. Still less in any remark- 
able power of expressing universal emotions, though Hazlitt does 
regard him as essentially lyrical. His especial poetic faculty 
lies, we believe, in contemplatively seizing the characteristic in- 
dividual influences which all living things, from the very smallest 
of earth or sea up to man and the Spirit of God, radiate around 
them to every mind that will surrender itself to their expres- 
sive power. It is not true that Wordsworth’s genius lay mainly 
in the region of mere nature ;—rather say. it lay in detecting 
nature’s influences just at the point where they were stealing 
unobserved into the very essence of our human soul. Nor 
is this all. His characteristic power lay no less in discovering 
divine influences, as they fall like dew upon the spirit. We may 

say that Wordsworth’s poetry is fed on sympathy /ess, and on 
influences from natures differing in kind from his own more, 
than any other poetry in the world; and that he delineates these 


influences just as they are entering into the very substance of 


humanity. Strike out the human clement from his natural 
poems, and they lose all their meaning: he did not paint nature, 
like Tennyson; he arrested and interpreted its spiritual expres- 
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sions. He regarded other men chiefly as natural influences act- 
ing on himself; but he never was inclined to identify Nature 
with either Man or God; for freedom, immortality, and a spiri- 
tual God were of the very essence, of his own meditative world. 
He is not specifically the poet of Nature, nor the poet of Man, 
nor the poet of Truth, nor the poet of Religion ; he is the poet of 
all separate living emanations from Nature, or from Man or God. 
Contemplative as he is;~his~mind was too concentrated and in- 
tense for general Truth. He fixed his imagination and his life 
too entirely and intensely on single centres of influence. He 
could not pass from the one to the other, and grasp many at 
once, so as to discern their mutual relations, in the discrimina- 
tion of which Truth consists. He kept to single influences : soli- 
tary contemplative communion with all forms of life which did not 
disturb the contemplative freedom of his spirit, was his strength. 
His genius was universal, but was not comprehensive ; it did not 
hold many things, but it held much. You see this especially in 
his larger poems : he is like one of his own “ bees that murmur 
by the hour in foxglove-bells.”” He cannot move gradually through 
a train of thought or a consecutive narrative. He flies from bell 
to bell, and sucks all the honey deliberately out of each. Hence 
he was so fond of the sonnet, because it was just suited to em- 
body one thought; yet it seldom exhausted for him one subject, 

and there is often an injury to his genius in the transition from 
sonnet to sonnet when he wrote a series on one theme. His 
“ plain imagination and severe,” as he himself called it, isolated 
whatever it dealt with, brought it into immediate contact with 
his own spirit, and so drew from it slowly and patiently every 
drop of sweet or sad or stern influence that it had the power to 
give off. But it is with him consciously influence, and influence 
only. He never humanises the spirits of natural objects, as 
Shelley did. He puts no fairy into the flower,—no dryad into 
the tree,—no nymph into the river ;—he is too much of a realist 
for that, and he has far too intense a consciousness of the simple 
magnificence of moral freedom. Indeed he has far too inelastic 
a human centre of contemplation for that to be possible. He re- 
gards Nature as a tributary to Man, sending him influences and 
emanations which pass into the very essence of his life, but never 
constitute that life. They are not like in kind to humanity. To 
liken them to higher beings is but to find “loose types of things 
through all degrees ;” and when he addresses the river thus— 

** O glide, fair stream, for ever glide, 
Thy quiet soul on all bestowing, 
Till all our minds for ever flow 
As thy deep waters now are flowing,” 


there is not even a momentary attempt to abstract from the 
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visible water, and bestow a human “soul” upon the river ;—he 
only gathers up the spiritual influences which emanate from 
it into a living centre, just as he elsewhere spreads abroad the 
“soul of happy sound” through earth and air. He has the 
deepest conviction that different objects and scenes do radiate 
specific influences of their own, not dependent on the mere mood 
of the contemplative observer. So much is this the case, that to 
him even sleep is a calmer and more spiritual thing amongst the 
mountains than it can be among men,— 
‘* Love had he found in huts where poor men lie ; 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills.” 
But these radiated influences are never human till they touch 
the human soul, and are transmuted by that touch. Rich and 
almost infinite streams of power and beauty Nature does pour 
into Man; but first when they reach that free and solitary spirit 
which draws down other and higher influences to meet them 
from God, do they fulfil their simple destiny. If any one 
chooses to deny that there is an absolute reality im the expres- 
sions of Nature to human minds,—that they are something as 
unalterable as the meaning of a smile or a frown,—he may and 
must say with Hazlitt that Wordsworth “never looks abroad 
into universality,’ but overwhelms natural objects with the 
weight of his own arbitrary associations. If the dancing daffo- 
dils are no real image of simple joy,—if the “ power of hills” 
be a vague and misleading metaphor,—if the “welcome snow- 
drop ”— 
“ That child of winter, prompting thoughts that climb 
From desolation towards the genial prime ”— 
can tell no true tale of immortality to the simple-hearted when 
sinking beneath the snows of age ; if it be a “ mere confusion of 
ideas ” for a poet to believe 
‘¢ That one, the fairest of all rivers, loved 
To blend his murmurs with my nurse’s song ; 
And from his alder shades and rocky falls, 
And from his fords and shallows, sent a voice 
That flowed along my dreams ;” 


if there be nothing ghostly in the yew-tree, no “ witchery” in 
the sky, and no eternal voices in the sea; if, in a word, “the 
invisible things of Him from the creation” are not “clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made,’—then 
indeed was Wordsworth “vain in his imagination,” and “his 
foolish heart was darkened.” 

But Wordsworth did not doubt about these things; he knew 
them ; and he knew well too the kind of human character they 
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served to make or mar. His own nature was of this primitive 
humanity : 
*¢ Long have I loved what I behold— 
The night that calms, the day that cheers ; 
The common growth of mother earth 
Suffices me—her tears, her mirth, 
Her humblest mirth and tears.” 
He knew how these simple influences could not be received into 
the heart without receiving also 
** a spirit strong, 
That gives to all the selfsame bent 
Where life is wise and innocent ;” 
he knew that no heart which “ watches and receives” what quiet 
nature gives, can have any of the preoccupying restlessness which 
evil brings; he knew that he 
*¢ Who affronts the eye of solitude, shall learn 
That her mild nature can be terrible.” 
And thus we have a set of characters of simple grain, all of them 
fed by the life of nature, but all religious, spiritual, and free,— 
such as Michael, the Leech-gatherer, and the Wanderer in “ The 
Excursion ;”’ while we have Peter Bell, and, in part, the Solitary, 
on the other hand, whose personal strength had been spent in 
“ affronting the eye of solitude.” 

The result of almost all Wordsworth’s universal experience of 
the influences of nature acting a/one on man is gathered up into 
his three poems, “ Lucy,” “ Ruth,” and “The Song at the Feast 
of Brougham Castle” (the last, perhaps, the most perfect effort of 
his genius) : the first being his conceptions of the plastic influ- 
ences of Nature in moulding us into beauty; the second, of her 
exciting influences in awakening the passions; the last, of her 
tranquillising influences on a mind of thought. If we take with 
these the poem on the lonely Leech-gatherer, in which he con- 
trasts the instinctive joy and life of nature with the burden of 
human free-will; the great “Ode on Immortality,” in which he 
brings natural life into contrast with the supernatural, speaking 
of “those high instincts before which our mortal nature doth 
tremble like a guilty thing surprised ;” and finally, the lines in 
which he draws together Nature, free-will, and God into one of 
the sublimest poems of our language, the “ Ode to Duty,”—we 
have in essence nearly all the truth that Wordsworth anxiously 
gleaned from a life of severe meditation, though a very slight 
epitome indeed of the innumerable living influences from which 
that truth was learned. If any one doubts the real affinity be- 
tween the expressions written on the face of Nature and those 
human expressions which so early interpret themselves to even 
infants that to account for them except as a natural language 
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seems impossible, the exquisite poem on “ Lucy” ought to con- 
vert him. The contrast it illustrates between Wordsworth’s faith 
in real emanations from all living or unliving “ mute insensate” 
things, and the humanised “ spirits” of life in the Greek mytho- 
logical poetry, is very striking. Influences come from all these 
living objects, but personified influences never. 


‘Three years she grew in sun and shower ; 
Then Nature said, ‘ A lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown. 
This child I to myself will take, 
She shall be mine, and I will make 
A lady of my own. 


Myself will to my darling be 
Both law and impulse ; and with me 
The girl, in rock and plain, 
In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 
Shall feel an overseeing power 

To kindle or restrain. 


She shall be sportive as the fawn 
That wild with glee across the lawn 
Or up the mountain springs ; 
And hers shall be the breathing balm, 
And hers the silence and the calm 
Of mute insensate things. 


The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her; for her the willows bend : 
Nor shall she fail to see 
Even in the motion of the storm 
Grace that shall mould the maiden’s form 
By silent sympathy. 


The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her ; and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round ; 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face. 


And vital feelings of delight 
Shall rear her form to stately height— 
Her virgin bosom swell : 
These thoughts to Lucy I will give, 
When she and I together live 
Here in this happy dell.’ 


Thus Nature spake—the work was done. 
How soon my Lucy’s race was run! 

She died ; and left to me 
This heath, this calm and quiet scene, 
This memory of what hath been 

And never more will be.” 


But we must not linger longer on an endless theme. Of the 
poetry of Wordsworth that may, perhaps, never be said which 
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Wordsworth truly said of Burns, that “deep in the general heart 
of man his power survives ;” for Ais is the poetry of solitude, and 
the “general heart of man” cannot bear to be alone. But there 
are some solitudes that cannot be evaded. 
‘¢ Amid the groves, under the shadowy hills 
The generations are prepared ; the pangs, 
The internal pangs, are ready—the dread strife 
Of poor humanity’s afflicted will,’’— 
—and then we leave the greatest poets of the great world, and look 
to one who was ever glad to gaze into the deepest depths of his 
own heart, of Nature, and of God. “The pangs, the internal 
pangs,” were not ready for him. “ Bright, solemn, and serene,” 
perhaps he alone, of all the great men of that day, had seen the 
light of the countenance of God shining clear into the face of 
Duty : 
* Stern Lawgiver! Yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace ; 
Nor know we any thing so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face. 
Flowers laugh before thee in their beds : 
And fragrance in thy footing treads. 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 
And the most ancient Heavens through thee are fresh and strong.” 


And therefore in his poems there will ever be a spring of some- 
thing even fresher than poetic life—a pure, deep well of solitary 
joy. 
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Revicion never has existed in a state of entire independence 
upon Art. Art has been the universal language of the spirit of 
man sceking after God. It has its origin in the necessity of 
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giving expression to sentiments and desires which are not ca- 
pable of intellectual utterance, and which find in nature no sen- 
sible embodiment. In so far as Art is neither imitation nor 
handicraft (and in neither sense is it Art at all), it comes to us 
from the region of the invisible, and is an independent witness, 
more direct than nature, more positive than the Bible, to man’s 
thirst for, and adaptation to, a spiritual realm of life. It is 
the supersensual in us making itself visible and audible through 
sculpture, painting, architecture, music—yearning and striving 
after manifestation by necessity of its nature, the deepest things 
that are in us craving most for some shape, symbol, or utter- 
ance. God awakens in the spirit of man, immediately from Him- 
self, mediately through Nature, thoughts and visions that tran- 
scend reality ; and of these, from age to age, Art becomes the 
language and the record; the language, so long as it satisfies 
the longing of the inward eye—the record, when the living 
inspiration demands higher symbols, and the older forms, like 
seeds, have given birth to the more glorious life in which they 
lose their own. At cach stage of human growth Art reflects the 
highest spiritual life of the time, so long as that life stops short 
of the infinite and spiritual God. The Egyptian, who has not 
yet found himself, nor God in himself, shadows his deity in rock- 
temples and pyramids and vast mounds of brick and masonry— 
awful images of a material uniformity, of boundless tracts of 
time in which no change occurs. The Greek, whose mightiest 
thought and inspiration is not Nature but Man, in the ideal 
beauty of deified humanity finds the appropriate types of the 
Religion which mere humanity suggests. The Christian, whose 
inspiration is neither nature nor man, but nature and man in 
God, as from Him and carrying up to Him again, has inward 
wants that require an Art which will meet the needs of spiritual 
desire, which will both quicken and slake the thirst for a full 
moral harmony, for the beauty of goodness, for the divine coun- 
tenance of love, for the human expression of immortal peace. 
And Christian Art, in each of its periods, down from the Cata- 
combs to Raphael, and to a fuller art than Raphael’s, if any such 
there be, has given form just to that aspect of Religion, to that 
portion of the perfect goodness and beauty, which was in posses- 
sion of the heart of the age. 

This last position might be illustrated at any length, if our 
subject was the history of religious Art, and not rather the legi- 
timate relations of Art to Religion—the services which, by her 
nature, she is capable of rendering back to her divine inspirer. 
As Literature even when entering on a new birth has to work 
with the instruments that she finds in existence, and inherits a 
current coinage of phrases and imagery, which she must make 
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sufficient for her purpose, or displace, without violence, by nobler 
yet kindred forms; so Religion, the intenseness of her sympathy 
inclining her to ally herself with the life that is around her, is 
compelled to put her highest thoughts, dreams, and prophecies 
into the language of the day, and to unfold her new spirit through 
the gradual elevation of types and figures that are already un- 
derstood. Christianity entered into the symbolism of Heathen- 
ism just as it entered into the Greek and Latin languages, and 
changed the significance of the old types as it exalted the mean- 
ings of the old words. As the old words, man, God, faith, cha- 
rity, were made to carry ideas and to breathe sentiments that 
had no existence before, so the old symbols were made to pro- 
claim the new religion; and by a more magic transformation 
than that of the palimpsests, without clumsy obliteration or out- 
ward change, the original significance faded away, and another 
soul occupied the unaltered forms. The Good Shepherd con- 
veyed now the assurance of a Fold of which its heathen prototype 
knew nothing. The representation of immortal youth, the ear- 
liest image of the Saviour, though in all outward lineaments the 
same, now spoke a faith unbreathed by Orpheus or Apollo. . The 
Cross, borne lightly in the hand of Christ, is now a sceptre of 
power, an emblem of the kingly might of meekness. The Ship 
toiling in the storm, though the old heathen emblem, now sails 
for another port. The Palm speaks now of another victory, the 
Anchor of another hope, the Garland of another glory. And it 
is remarkable that the early Christians, by the natural demands 
for an Art-language, were not only compelled in this way to 
transmute the heathen types, but also to turn the earlier reli- 
gious history of the Hebrew, which was now transfigured, into - 
typical representations of the fresh world of faith and hope 
into which they were new born. Abraham’s sacrifice now typi- 
fies the offering of the well-beloved Son; Jonah, the resurrec- 
tion; and Elijah, the ascension. Moses and the manna, and 
Moses striking the rock, no longer signify the bread which their 
fathers ate and were dead, nor the water of which whosoever 
drinketh shall thirst again ; but the living bread that came down 
from heaven, and the river of pure water, clear as crystal, pro- 
ceeding out of the throne of God and of the Lamb. The Ark is 
now the church of God; the Wilderness and the Red Sea, its 
escape from oppression, and its march to the spiritual Canaan ; 
the three Children in the fiery furnace and Daniel in the lions’ 
den, the sufferings and the deliverance of the Saints. But though 
thus with nothing ready to its forming hand but foreign symbols 
which conveyed repugnant meanings, and old symbols, if not 
with repugnant at least with far different meanings, how fully 
did the new Religion breathe a new spirit through subterranean 
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Rome, through the Church of the Catacombs, where Christian 
Art first spoke the eternal things of God. Sheltering there 
underground to escape the persecutor’s eye, no touch of the 
painter’s hand, no stroke of the sculptor’s chisel, reminds of per- 
secution ; the life there expressed in Art is the new life with 
which the soul was filled—in unison with the world of eternal 
love just opened upon faith, and without an allusion of any kind, 
far less an angry or discordant one, to the other world from 
whose hatred it had fled for refuge into dens and caves of the 
earth. No bitterness, no revenge, no gloom, no sorrow, no 
thought or trace of suffering is expressed in the Art of the three 
first centuries, in the age when the Christian church had no safe 
life in the light of day. The worshippers amid the sepulchres, the 
first-born of a young faith, were too much occupied with eternal 
life to think of death but as the passage to God and their breth- 
ren; too much occupied with immortal joy to linger round the 
sufferings of a moment, and with universal love to engrave the 
record of discordant states. All the traces they have left of 
their own existence within the realm of Art bespeak beings 
flushed with the colours of the heaven to which they looked. It 
is not to be supposed for a moment that the Roman Christians 
of the three first centuries were free from evil passions, that there 
was no leaven of scorn or bitterness in their religious emotions ; 
but Art, as we shall have occasion afterwards in the course of the 
argument more fully to set forth, takes its inspiration only from 
noble impulse, does not lend itself freely to evil passion, and 
cannot express it at all when any thing holy is present to the 
soul, unless it be to raise the sense of that holiness; as the face 
with which Judas gave the kiss, could we see it beside any wor- 
thy representation of our Lord, might enhance our feeling of the 
majesty of Christ.* When Constantine raised Christianity to 
the upper air, Religion, which previously, in harmony with its 
condition, had been satisfied with a rude but forcible symbolism, 
and sought no perfectness of representative expression, took pos- 
session of the stately Basilica as the appropriate home of its 
rites, moulded it gradually to express all their meanings, placed 
its chief minister on the throne of the heathen judge; and above 
his head, within the vault of the sanctuary, painted with colours 
of living stone, and of a colossal magnitude, the awful features 
of the Spiritual King, the Judge of heaven and earth. Religion 
took the seat of Law, and with easy power adopted and glorified 
its symbols. The subterranean vault where the criminal had 
awaited his trial, was now the crypt where the martyr, the 
emancipated prisoner of the Lord, reposed in peace ; and on the 

* This subject, magnificently treated by Jachometti, has been lately placed 


at the foot of the Scala Santa at Rome.7> 
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altar on which the magistrate had made his vow was now repre- 
sented, in mystic symbolism, the crowning act of the self-sacri- 
ficing life of the Saviour of mankind. Gradually, as Religion 
made new demands on Art, and felt the world her own, mere 
symbolism ceased to be prominent; and the leading events of 
Christianity, as expressive of her great ideas and sentiments, 
were depicted in direct representation, and led the worshipper 
like a pilgrim through the long array of earthly trial, from the 
baptismal font beside the entrance-gate, step by step, along pic- 
tures of the universal life of the Son of Man which filled the 
aisles of the Basilica, up to the triumphal arch crowned with the 
cross, the via crucis which seemed to admit to the heavenly court 
and the very presence of the Son of God. Byzantine art sup- 
plied the types for these representations; but though Religion 
was strong, Art was yet weak, so the forms became fixed and tra- 
ditional, and in the end only a higher kind of symbolism. Art, 
like Literature, requires the stir of human interests to quicken it. 
It may have dreams of divine beauty in the cloister, but it can- 
not give them shape. With the reviving animation of Europe, 
with the energy of the Crusades, a breath of fresh life passed 
over all the arts, and Architecture took at once a form of unbor- 
rowed glory. Painting and sculpture broke their bonds more 
slowly. From the twelfth century there are signs that the reli- 
gious recluse, brooding over his immemorial types, was painfully 
struggling to express the new lineaments of spiritual beauty that 
were dawning on his soul; but power was wanting, and Religion 
had to wait for Giotto, a man filled with the new human life of 
the world, to bring to the birth the images which had been long 
growing in the heart of contemplation. And when Giotto’s fol- 
lowers abused bis vigour, and degraded religious types by the too 
bold imitation of natural life, the Cloister took them again to its 
bosom, and reissued them in more than their original elevation 
and ideal purity. But still the monk, though he could show his 
soul in his work, could not make the work itself perfect; the 
cold recluse, though glowing with visions of spiritual beauty, 
could not reach the rounded forms of life; and Fra Angelico— 
not without reason styled the Blessed even without canonisation, 

from the divine conceptions that filled his soul—had to wait for 
the untrammelled strength of the more human Raphael to show 
the perfection of their outward form. In innumerable ways, 
through this long course, Art reflected the changes that were 
taking place in the prevalent conceptions of Religion. The most 
significant of these was the change that took place in the repre- 
sentations of Christ. As in the imagination of the popular theo- 
logy he receded into the Godhead, his humanity was conceived 
of « only as the form in which he suffered, the body which he had 
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conquered and cast away; and all the beauty which the heart 
craves for, and must have, when it places our nature before God, 
began to centre upon the Virgin Mother. Other influences 
strengthened this tendency. Christianity seems to have been 
more joyous as it stood nearer to the freedom and unconscious- 
ness of heathen life. The heart of the world gradually sad- 
dened. Perhaps it was disappointed of its early hopes of the 
speedy realisation of the kingdom. Perhaps it learned to try 
itself by a severer ideal, by an inward standard; and as it stood 
more and more within the presence of ineffable perfection, 
the sense of struggle and difficulty became dominant, human 
virtue paled at the contrast, man began to abhor himself, until 
his only meritorious attitude seemed to be humiliation, his only 
fitting worship a groan. This change is most strongly marked 
by the first introduction of the crucifix, towards the close of the 
seventh century. From that time the humanity and the divi- 
nity of Christ too often lost all their attractive features of celes- 
tial grace and invitation. The Man became the agonised sufferer; 
the God the unrelenting and terrible Judge, after the type so 
unhappily preserved by Michael Angelo. 

We purposely abstain from tracing the faintest or most rapid 
outline of the history of religious Art ; we wish only to exhibit the 
irrepressible instinct of Religion to employ an Art-language, so 
long at least as her reign is single and undivided,—so long as she 
is seated simply in the hearts and affections of men,—so long as 
she has to do mainly with the sentiments and aspirations in which 
all unite, and does not centre her chief popular interest in the dis- 
tinctions and speculations in regard to which all begin to separate. 
The evidences of this instinct are scattered over every ancient land; 
wherever he goes, they are the traveller’s principal attraction ; 
they make the Ruins and fill the Museums of every celebrated 
city. Take away from the world the remains of religious Art,— 
remains we must call them, for since the sixteenth century there 
has been no religious art in the world, yet remains that are never 
to be cold,—and how many portions of the earth, whose very 
names are endeared to us by the new life we there enjoyed,—a 
life in which the eye saw something of what the soul had visioned, 
and the air seemed to breathe of saintly beauty,—would become 
at once mere names, stripped of every interest except that which 
lies upon the historic page! There are three Romes, ancient, sub- 
terranean, and modern. What would modern Rome be without 
the Vatican ; and what would the Vatican be without the remains 
of religious Art? Enter those galleries, approached as through 
along street of the monuments of the Catacombs; walk those 
halls, which begin with Praxiteles and end with Raphael, and 
unpeople them of their gods, of the expressions of the deepest 
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religious life of successive ages,—and see what you will leave be- 
hind. What would ancient Rome be without the Forum? and 
in the Forum there is nothing standing but the shafts of Temples. 
How many millions of men have made acquaintance with the 
glorious bays that lie between Naples and Pstum, only that 
their eyes might dwell for some half-hour upon those shrines 
which in silence and solitude raise their awful loveliness between 
the mountains and the sea! To how many is Dresden nothing 
but a name to recall the Madonna di San Sisto, so that every 
other vestige or memory of it might be wiped from the soul 
without a sigh! Who would visit the foul inns of Sienna, if Guido 
da Sienna and Duccio di Buoninsegna and Simone Memmi had 
not there wrought out in stone and colours the religious thoughts 
that dwelt in their hearts? Who hears of Pisa, and is not 
at once in that silent square, where stand together the Duomo, 
the Campo Santo, and the Baptistery—religious symbols of the 
solemn initiation, the faith-sustained pilgrimage, and the beatified 
end of life,—w ith the Campanile, which serves alike for all three, 
to tell of the baptism of the baby, and the prayer of the w orld- 
weary, and the rest of the released? And standing there, or call- 
ing to mind all that gives that city a living interest in our hearts, 
a power to confer any blessing upon us, the names that rise grate- 
fully to our lips are not those of her statesmen, and rulers, and 
warriors, and admirals, but Buschetto, and Andrea Orcagna, and 
Niccola, and Giovanni Pisano. Along the most glorious road in 
Italy, though nowhere is nature more grand or more lovely, more 
soft or more solemn, though the whole land heaves and swells 
like the sea,—the interest of mountains and waterfalls, of So- 
racte and Terni, the beauty of olive-groves, and pines, and chest- 
nut-woods, and even of the sky that gives its magic to them all, 
is far outrivalled by the interest of the religious life which Art 
preserves in Assisi and Perugia, in Arezzo and Cortona, and even 
in that small temple “of delicate proportions” which watches 


the flowings of the crystal Clitumnus, much as Byron has spoiled . 


the effect of its existing beauty by ridiculous exaggcration. And 
when by that road the traveller enters Florence, exhausted by 
impressions, but with his brain hot with expectation and desire, 
his impatience and longing are not to search out the monuments 
of her civic glory, or the far-famed palaces that stand like for- 
tresses in her streets, but to find the sasso di Dante, to sit down 
where the tradition says that the immortal poet loved to sit, and 
whence the eye can fall upon the Cathedral of Arnolfo, upon 
Brunelleschi’s Dome, and Giotto’s Tower, and Ghiberti’s Gates of 
Paradise,—Religion’s symbols all ; if, indeed, he is not still more 
impatient to reach her Galleries, ‘not to look upon the Venus 

though that too Art, true to its highest instincts, has made mos : 
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pure and chaste, but upon her in whose face Christian Art has 
expressed at once the divinest solicitude and the most sacred love- 
liness of a wonian’s soul. Every where in the traveller’s world 
the things of deepest interest are the records that Art has written 
out of the religious life of the ages that are gone. 

And now arises this question: Is it possible that Religion, 
which has thus always and every where breathed itself into Art, 
should not itself have been served by that visible symbol and ex- 
pression? Is it possible that Religion has been the very life of 
Art, and that Art in return has brought nothing but corruption 
and death to Religion? Is it possible that the spirit which gave 
the.inspiration that made love to brood, and genius to look aloft, 
and the saintly heart to see the forms that are most akin to God, 
should itself be stiffened or petrified in those forms, when they 
passed from out the souls that conceived them to be the perpetual 
possession of all mankind? Can it be that those spiritual Ideals, 
which are possible only to the few, the very few who are at once 
of saintly soul and of creative power, should yet permanently lower 
the conceptions of the many? The services that Religion has 
rendered to Art are manifest,—she has been the very soul of her 
life ; but the services or the disscrvices that Art has rendered to 
Religion present a different and a far more difficult question. 
Will it be said that spiritual Religion must of necessity have no 
association with Art, for that God is pute spirit, invisible, infinite ; 
and the Invisible can have no visibility, the Infinite no form ? 
The objection introduces us at once to the peculiar province of 
Art, and the limits of its power. Art deals with form, colour, and 
expression ; and whatever by its own nature is incapable of being 
represented under these conditions is clearly beyond its region. 
But all that eye hath seen, or ear heard, or the heart of man con- 
ceived, falls within its province. All, in fact, that is revealed to 
the sentiment of mankind is the legitimate object of Art. God, 
as He is in His own being, and apart from His communications 
to the spirits of His children, dwelling in light inaccessible and 
full of glory, can only be profaned and insulted by any attempt 
at representative shape; and with some rare and most unhappy 
exceptions, Art has reverently kept within its sphere, and indi- 
cated God, not by likeness, but by symbol,—by the colossal Hand 
of an omnipotence that sustains the universe,—or the piercing 
Eye whose omnipresence searches to its inmost heart. But though 
God can have no delineation of physical form, we must use the 
only word we have, Art can convey the impression of His moral 
attributes in ways exactly correspondent to those in which He 
himself imparts them, through the mediation of Nature, and of 
that light of the soul which looks through the faces of men. In 
all acts of prayer, of direct personal communion, of course Art, 
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and all thought of Art, must be absolutely removed. It may ex- 

cite the desire for it, it may. prepare us for it, but when the spirit 

of God enters into communion with the spirit of man, nothing 

intervenes, nothing else is present to consciousness. Though it’ 
is the office of Christ to lead us to the Father, to raise us by the 

divine attraction that dwells in himself from the human to the 

infinite perfection of which he is the Image, yet when he has 

brought us into that presence he retires himself, and leaves God 

and the soul alone. Now the highest religious Art can only make 

some faint attempt to represent the expression of the soul of 
Christ ; and therefore, if, whenever we are face to face with God, 

even Christ has withdrawn, much more in such moments can Art 

have no further place, having already discharged its highest func- 

tion. But this is no more than is true of Nature—the art of God. 

She too withdraws from immediate consciousness, in those high 

moments when she carries the soul into His direct presence : 


‘¢ His spirit drank 
The spectacle ; sensation, soul, and form 
All melted into him ; they swallowed up 
His animal being ; in them did he live, 
And by them did he live ; they were his life. 
In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God, 
Thought was not ; in enjoyment it expired. 
No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request ; 
Rapt into still communion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 
His mind was a thanksgiving to the power 
That made him ; it was blessedness and love.’’* 


It is the mediation of Nature, her prophetic function, to con- 
vey to the soul the sentiment of God, the spirit that He expresses 
through her ; and so it is the highest office of Art not to imitate 
Nature, not to present an exact copy of her appearances and 
forms, but to produce the effect of these in the feeling commu- 
nicated. The province of Art in relation to Religion is thus 
confined to the excitement of those spiritual sentiments and 
emotions which may be suggested by Nature, or more directly 
represented in the expression of the human soul; and to the 
delineation of that ideal beauty, whether imaging the peace of 
God or the holiness of man, the conception of which, though 
never seen in realisation, either of these may be able to impart 
to the vision and the faculty divine. If Nature can awaken senti- 
ments of God, then must it be possible for a competent artist to 
infuse the same sentiments into his picture of Nature, to give it 
the same expression,—and with the addition of the impress and 
interpretation of his own spirit. Ifthe human countenance can 


* The Excursion, book i. p. 10. 
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reveal any thing of the indwelling of God in man, then religious 
Art can preserve it for the everlasting consolation of mankind. 
God touches us only through the mediation of outward nature and 
of our brethren; in no way else, except within the region of the 
invisible spirit, which does not belong to Art at all, does He mani- 
fest to us His goodness, or holiness, or peace ; and of these, His 
only outward manifestations, Art can fully convey the moral ea- 
pression, and moreover carry it into an ideal not yet expressed in 
nature or man, but through these intimated by God to the soul. 
Ofcourse Art cannot supply the place of intercourse with nature, 
any more than it can supply the place of intercourse with man; 
but to one who knows what is in nature and what is in man, it 
can produce higher and fuller effects than either, for it can con- 
vey more intensely the spiritual sentiment of both. As long at 
least as man is morally imperfect,—as long as conception rebukes 
the actual of emotion and performance,—we shall have to look 
to Art for the countenance of human goodness, for the visible 
type and symbol of a soul at perfect peace with God. If we 
could look upon the face of Christ, it would be otherwise. To 
behold the glory of God shining there would more fully commu- 
nicate to us what is meant by the image of the Father, than now 
when we have nothing to raise our own conceptions but the 
images which words convey. Who can doubt that if we saw the 
look cast upon Peter, it would move us in other fashion than now 
when we only read it from the page; or that if we stood in the 
judgment-hall, we should understand better what it was that so 
strangely awed Pilate; or that if we witnessed Gethsemane, we 
should know better what it is to pray, and wliat it is to have 
prayer answered ? And if the living Christ could work thus, then 
must not the nearest approaches to his living looks which in- 
spired Art can reach supply the mightiest aids to vivify the record, 
and to quicken the poor conceptions of ordinary men? Religion, 
so far as it consists in the religious states of human nature, is 
capable of having its representation in Art. And if it was imper- 
sonated in a Man, then that which places us most vividly within 
the moral presence of that Man, which enables us to see his coun- 
tenance, and look into his eyes, and behold the depths of spiritual 
expression, would help to the most living interpretation of his 
words. We do not say that there is such Art in the world; but 
it is certain that there might be. We know well that there is 
danger in all this. We shall notice that presently. 

There are some remarkable characteristics of an Art-language 
which peculiarly qualify it to be engaged in the ministry of Re- 
ligion, especially in its applications in a wide and free Church 
for the union and elevation of mankind. The great object of a 
Church is to unite men in a common reverence and aspiration, 
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in faith, hope, and charity ; and the only ground on which men 
are united is in the deep places of the affections, the emotions, 
and the conscience. Our agreements are those of the heart; 
our differences are those of the head. Feeling unites. Thought 
separates. The Church that addresses the intellect through forms 
of thought, will so far produce sectarianism. The Church that 
addresses the instinctive sentiments through forms of Art, will so 
far produce catholicism. It is conscience and sentiment that a 
Church appeals to ; these make the holy bond of charity ; and Art 
speaks to sentiment, and to sentiment alone. It pronounces no 
Opinion,—traces no boundary-lines,—makes no definitions,— 
draws no distinctions,—utters no creed. It simply expresses 
and appeals to feeling, moral beauty, sentiment ; and all senti- 
ment, when it is deep, becomes Religion, and unites men in God 
its source. Is not Art, therefore, of all kinds, the true exponent 
of Religion, inasmuch as it appeals only to the sentiment which 
is universal, expresses the spiritual beauty which is of the very 
essence of life, and conveys it free from every thing that is dis- 
putable or opinionative? Do not Poetry and Music in the church 
blend hearts together, and waft upwards on a common breath of 
feeling those who, during the doctrinal sermon, were at discord 
with the preacher and with one another? We are not maintain- 
ing that there is no objective religious truth, which all men ought 
to seek and some few to teach; but only that a Church which 
has its chief interests in an objective truth which is not a uni- 
versal recognition, and which, therefore, makes doubts, contro- 
versies, and separations, must necessarily, like the churches of 
the Reformation, be divorced from Art in all that makes the 
energy both of its life and of its appliances, and come to look 
upon unity not only as subordinate, but as a result rather to be 
shunned than sought. Such churches must be divorced from 
Art; for all true Art is the expression of moral beauty, and the 
recognition of moral beauty is a universal sentiment. In all, 
therefore, that characterises them they are excluded from its 
realm. Truth, it may be said, is nobler than Beauty. But for 
the possession of Truth, we only want Freedom ; for the pos- 
session of Beauty we want union, the resting of the common 
heart upon the ideals accepted by conscience and affection,— 
those centres of the issues of life where all souls are one. Now 
you cannot make Art sectarian; you cannot express the doctrine 
of the Trinity in forms of Art. You may erect something that 
you call a representation—a column with three sides, and what 
are thought appropriate devices upon each,—such monstrous 
pieces of confusion as may be seen in the streets of Vienna and 
Naples ; but this is mere symbolism, which no one would under- 
stand without an interpretation. That is, the symbol requires 
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the addition of a doctrinal discourse, and of itself conveys nothing. 
If you already accept the Trinity, you may associate it with this 
as you may with a trefoil; but there is nothing to help you either 
to love or to understand,—it conveys neither picture nor inner 
meaning; it is no more like the Trinity, or the doctrine of the 
Trinity, than a palm-branch is like a victory, or a ring is like 
eternity, or an anchor is like a hope. You cannot express the 
common doctrine of the Atonement in forms of Art. You may 
connect it arbitrarily, by a private association of your own, with 
the representation of Christ upon the Cross ; and you may get 
this association established in a large number of minds. But the 
Picture will go at once to the deepest life of those who know 
nothing of the Doctrine ; the holy sentiment will be conveyed, 
the tenet forgotten ; and this will be the case even with those 
most devoted to the tenet, just in proportion as they are under 
the influence of the emotions of love, self-sacrifice, resignation, 
meek and trustful suffering, rest in God, and patient waiting for 
Him, which the picture expresses. The nobler is the picture, the 
less will it serve a dogmatic purpose. Nothing but a fetiche will 
avail for that; some shapeless thing that expresses nothing of 
itself, and to which, therefore, any meaning may be arbitrarily 
attached. Art, which is the visible or the audible expression of 
that spiritual beauty and sentiment which is a universal recogni- 
tion, will not lend itself to a polemic Theology,—cannot do so 
without ceasing to be Art ; and this alone is no slight or insuffi- 
cient vindication of its rights to a perpetual ministry in the 
courts of Religion. 

And not only is religious Art confined to the expression of 
sentiments which exist in all men, requiring to be drawn forth 
by the divine fullness of life ; there are some feelings which at 
times all men have known, and which therefore may be called 
universal, which yet it utterly repudiates, and will not and cannot 
express. Music, it has been finely remarked, has no tone for 
any evil passion. It cannot express bad feeling, hatred, scorn, 
pride, impurity, moroseness. Neither can the formative Arts 
represent these, without falling at once out of the sphere of Re- 
ligion ; for religious Art is ideal Art. The preacher’s discourse 
may be full of these foul passions, falsely presented as Religion ; 
but the cathedral, or the picture, or the statue, or the anthem, 
will bear no association with them. Art may fall short in the 
expression of religious sentiment; it may be painfully deficient ; 
but it will never make it utterly falsc—it will never change it 
into its opposite ; it will be true and pure as far as it goes. And, 
impurity, or strong evil apart, Art does not readily lend itself 
even to a weakness or a superstition. Just as a great work of 
art succeeds in its object, in filling the soul with the ideals of 
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moral perfectness and spiritual beauty, does it become utterly 
unfitted for any lower purpose. The Madonnas that wink were 
never painted by Raphael. The Child-Christs that are sent for 
to perform miraculous cures,—the Bambini that arrive in state- 
carriages,—were never carved by Michael Angelo. It is because 
they are utterly destitute of beauty or spiritual meaning, that 
superstition is able to employ them. It is not true that Art 
nourishes superstition: on the contrary, superstition always fast- 
ens upon something that is not Art,—and if you could only raise 
her to the appreciation of true Art, the lower spirit in her could 
no longer live. What is here so nobly said of religious Music 
is more or less applicable to all religious Art: 


“The sentiment of unity, the strongest and deepest sentiment of 
which man is capable, the great affection into which all his affections 
flow—to find, not lose themselves ; which looks to the source when 
little wants conflict, and straightway they are reconciled in emulous 
ardour for the glory of the whole ; which lifts a man above the thought 
of self, by making him in every sense fully himself, by reuniting his 
prismatic party-coloured passions into one which is as clear and uni- 
versal as the light ; the sentiment which seeks only universal harmony 
and order, so that all things, whether of the inner or of the outer 
world, may be perfectly transparent to the love in which they have 
their being, and that the sole condition of all peace and happiness, 
the consciousness of one in all and all in one, may never more be 
wanting ;—that is what the common sense of mankind means by the 
religious sentiment,—that is the pure essence of religion. Music is its 
natural language, the chief rite of its worship, the rite which cannot 
lose its sacredness ; for music cannot cease to be harmony,—cannot 
cease to symbolise the sacred relationship of each to all,—cannot con- 
tract a taint, any more than the sunbeam which shines into all corners, 
Music cannot narrow or cloak the message which it bears; it cannot 
lie; it cannot raise questions in the mind, or excite any other than a 
pure enthusiasm. It is God’s alphabet, and not man’s ; unalterable and 
unpervertible ; suited for the harmony of the human passions and affec- 
tions ; and sent us, in this their long winter of disharmony and strife, 
to be a perpetual type and monitor—rather say an actual foretaste— 
of that harmony which must yet come. How could there be religion 
without music? That sentiment would create it again—would wake 
its elements out of the completest jargon of discords, if the scale and 
the accords, and all the use of instruments, were forgotten.—There was 
an age of faith, though the doctrinal statements and the forms thereof 
were narrow. Art, however, freed the spirit which the priest im- 
prisoned. Music, above all, woke to celestial power and beauty in the 
bosom of a believing though an ignorant age. The Catholic Church 
did not neglect this great secret of expression and of influence; and 
the beautiful free servant served it in a larger spirit than itself had 
dreamed of. Where it could not teach the Bible, where its own 
formal interpretations thereof were perhaps little better than stones 
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for bread, it could breathe the spirit of the Bible and of all love and 
sanctity into the most ignorant and thoughtless worshipper through 
its sublime Masses, at once so joyous and so solemn, so soul-subduing 
and so soul-exalting, so full of tenderness, so full of rapture uncon- 
trollable, so confident and so devout. In these the hearer did, for the 
time being, actually Jive celestial states. The mystery of the cross, and 
the ascension, the glorious doctrine of the kingdom of heaven, were 
not reasoned out to his understanding, but passed through his very 
soul, like an experience, in these all-permeating clouds of sound ; and 
so the religion became in him an emotion, which could not so easily 
become a thought, which had better not become such thought as the 
opinionated teachers of the visible church would give him. The words 
of the Credo never yet went down with all minds; but their general 
tenor is universal, and music is altogether so. Music extracts and em- 
bodies only the spirit of the doctrine, that inmost life of it which all 
feel ; and miraculously revivifies and transfigures the cold statements of 

the understanding with the warm faith of feeling. In music there is 
no controversy ; in music there are no opinions ; its springs are deeper 
than the foundations of any of these partition-walls, and its breath 
floats undivided over all their heads. No danger to the Catholic whose 
head is clouded by dull superstitions, while his heart is nourished and 
united with the life of all lives by this refreshing dew.” -Zsthetic 
Papers, p. 33. 


There is a sense in which Art is superior to Nature in the 
expression of moral sentiment, for Art is the interpreter, and re- 
presents to all what Nature conveys only to the few. Nature 
suggests the ideals which Art embodies ; and these ideals help the 
soul to higher ideals, for conception always transcends perform- 
ance. The loveliest picture always excites the kindled imagina- 
tion to something diviner still. On what does the impression of 
beauty in natural scenery depend,—say of a lagoon near Venice, 
where you have nothing but sand, and posts, and shallow water, 
and the sky above,—and yet by some magic of light, colour, 
and expression, the face of God is mirrored there? God has put 
that power into it in adaptation to man’s spirit, and if you paint 
the scene, you must paint it not that it may be exactly like,—for 
in mere copying the soul would vanish,—but that it may wear 
the same expression. Nature is God’s instrument for conveying 
the inspirations of genius to the souls of His children. The 
Jove, the Apollo, the Aurora, the Virgin, the Christ, are not in 
Nature. With Landscape-art there is a difference ; not that it 
fails in the higher suggestions of sentiment and beauty, but that 
it wants the phy sical accompaniments of nature which stir and 
mingle with the whole being. No picture of a mountain can 
breathe the exaltation of mountain-air. But even in Art that is 
called mechanical, which is not thought of as rising above the 
useful, does not man’s work seem to “be nobler, that is, to have 
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more of God’s spirit in it, than the outer elements? Is not the 
ship a fuller testimony to God than the ocean, and the electric 
telegraph greater than the electric spark? Not that man’s work 
is higher than God’s work, for into the region of Life man’s work 
does not extend at all; and in the lower realm of Art, to all who 
will reverently consider it, man’s highest work is verily the work- 
manship of God Himself, wrought out by Him through the living 
spirits of men.—And Art is often available for the excitement of 
religious emotion, when Nature is not. It may be asked, what 
rivalry can there be between even the loftiest architecture and a 
mountain-glen? But a mountain-glen is never a convenient, 
and not often a possible place, for the worship of men; and in 
a crowded city a great Cathedral may not only produce something 
of the effect of the House not made with hands, it can moreover 
produce an effect which Nature cannot produce within the same 
limitations of space. Is there any piece of earth, of the same 
dimensions, that can fill us with an equal sense of mysterious 
majesty, of vast and solemn power, asa Gothic minster? “There 
are few rocks, even among the Alps,” says Mr. Ruskin, “that 
have a clear vertical fall as high as the choir of Beauvais.” In 
a narrow street, where there are neither mountains nor forests, 
and hardly an overarching sky that is visible, we may have the 
effects of them all; and with the addition of the impress of 
man’s thought, and toil, and sacrifice, and aspiration. Those 
who have ever dwelt near such a building, in a place where the 
minster and its worship are in full harmony with one another, 
and both in unison with the existing religious life of the people, 
know what a chastener and refuge it is to all, and for the multi- 
tude nothing short of a home of the soul to those who no where 
else can be alone. A weary, toilworn creature enters St. Peter’s 
—we name it, not because we think it the noblest of such build- 
ings, but because no where else is there the same unvarying at- 
mosphere of repose, the same constant calm of beauty, with a 
temperature that never changes, and a uniform light that rests 
in deep quiet like unstirred waters, so that on every new visit 
you instantly recover the tone of feeling with which you left 
it last,—the most wretched or the most neglected, the poorest 
beggar, the most ragged child, enter and are at once and every 
where at home,—at home, if they please, for the live-long day,— 
at home in a place of inexhaustible interest and teachings, from 
which the sense of prayer and offering and holy rest never de- 
parts. Strangers, whatever may be their opportunities or cul- 
tivation, deem it a privilege to stand there even for an hour: to 
the meanest Roman it is, if he likes, as familiar as his own cham- 
ber, and it is the chamber in which he daily prays. The Pope 
is not more free of it than he is. You are startled by the strange 
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forms you see amidst such splendour and such solemnity, until 
you perceive that the spirit of the place has subdued them all. 
A shepherd from the vast plains that surround Rome, the most 
uncouth, if the most picturesque, of beings, with a toilet sup- 
plied by Nature, not by Art, with sheepskin-coat and goatskin- 
breeches, with legs and feet protected from the bite of snakes by 
wrappings of leather from which the mud-deposits never are dis- 
turbed, with a tangle of hair like that of a wild creature, and a 
staff that when he rests it on the marble floor is higher than his 
head,—this commanding figure, looking like a savage from the 
woods, treads reverently, with a beautiful awe upon his grand fea- 
tures, but feeling himself entirely at home in the house of God, 
without the slightest sense of strangeness or intrusion, though the 
trains of cardinals sweep by. That magnificent Temple is never 
closed. It stands open from earliest light to faintest twilight, 
and no part of it is interdicted, and no man is privileged above 
another. And in their measure, every great cathedral is the same 
boon to the people,—their place of rest, and education, and re- 
freshment, as well as their place of prayer. Who can tell what 
strength has been found there; what relief from wasting dull- 
ness and monotony; what blessings of mere cessation from 
strife and struggle, in which the soul has time to recover its 
tone; what gleams of comfort, and sweet thought, and coming 
rest, and of the face of Christ, making the daily burden, which 
felt so heavy when the weary foot stumbled at the door, one of 
the accepted signs of dear fellowship with him? Now an ordi- 
nary building will not accomplish this,—will not avail to change 
the whole order of thought and feeling; it must be a building 
which surrounds us at once with a life different from the life of 
the streets. Alas for that sectarianism which deprives our people 
of such a blessing, of such a daily sweetening and sanctification of 
life, and prevents their enjoying it even where they might !_ That 
sectarianism may bring us some other good, which else we could 
not have. It has need todo so. There are two beautiful de- 
scriptions by Dean Milman of the power and blessedness of reli- 
gious architecture, which, though written of the middle ages, 
have an application for all time. 


“ Thus, then, architecture was the minister at once and servant of 
the Church, and a vast proportion of the wealth of the world was de- 
voted to the works of architecture. Nor was it in a secular point of 
view a wasteful pomp and prodigality. If the Church was the one 
building of the Priest, so was it of the people. It was the single safe 
and quiet place where the lowest of the low found security, peace, rest, 
recreation, even diversion. Ifthe chancel was the Priest’s, the precincts, 
the porch, the nave were open to all; the Church was all which the 
amphitheatre, the bath, the portico, the public place, had been to the 
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poor in the heathen cities. It was more than the house of prayer and 
worship, where the peasant or the beggar knelt side by side with the 
burgher or the Baron ; it was the asylum, not of the criminal only, but 
of the oppressed, the sad, the toilworn, the infirm, the aged. It was 
not only dedicated to God ; it was consecrated to the consolation, the 
peace, even the enjoyment of man.—Independent of the elevating, 
solemnising, expanding effects of this most material, and therefore most 
universally impressive of the Fine Arts, what was it to all mankind, 
especially the prostrate and down-trodden part of mankind, that though 
these buildings were God’s, they were, in a certain sense, his own ; he 
who had no property, not even in his own person, the serf, the villain, 
had a kind of right of proprietorship in his parish church, the meanest 
artisan in his cathedral. It is impossible to follow out to their utmost 
extent, or to appreciate too highly, the ennobling, liberalising, human- 
ising, christianising effects of church-architecture during the Middle 
Ages.” Latin Christianity, vol. vi. p. 580. 

“The Gothic cathedral remains an imperishable and majestic monu- 
ment of hierarchical wealth, power, and devotion ; it can hardly be 
absolutely called self-sacrifice, for if built for the honour of God and of 
the Redeemer, it was honour, it was almost worship, shared in by the 
high ecclesiastic. That, however, has almost passed away ; God, as it 
were, now vindicates to Himself His own. The cathedral has been de- 
scribed as a vast book in stone, a book which taught by symbolic lan- 
guage, partly plain and obvious to the simpler man, partly shrouded in 
not less attractive mystery. It was at once strikingly significant and 
inexhaustible ; bewildering, feeding at once and stimulating profound 
meditation. Even its height, its vastness, might appear to suggest the 
Inconceivable, the Incomprehensible in the Godhead, to symbolise the 
Infinity, the incalculable grandeur and majesty of the divine works ; 
the mind felt humble under its shadow as before an awful presence.— 
But even therein was the secret of the imperishable power of the Gothic 
cathedrals. Their hieroglyphic language in its more abstruse terms 
became obsolete and unintelligible ; it was a purely hierarchical dialect ; 
its meaning, confined to the hierarchy, gradually lost its signification 
even to them. But the cathedrals themselves retired as it were into 
more simple and more commanding majesty, into the solemn grandeur 
of their general effect. They rested only on the wonderful boldness 
and unity of their design, the richness of their detail. Content, now to 
appeal to the indelible inextinguishable kindred and affinity of the 
human heart to grandeur, grace, and beauty, the countless statues from 
objects of adoration became architectural ornaments. So the medieval 
churches survive in their influence on the mind and the soul of man. 
Their venerable antiquity comes in some sort in aid of their innate 
religiousness. It is that about them which was temporary and acces- 
sory, their hierarchical character, which has chiefly dropped from them 
and become obsolete. They are now more absolutely and exclusively 
churches for the worship of God. As the medieval pageantry has 
passed away, or shrunk into less imposing forms, the one object of wor- 
ship, Christ, or God in Christ, has taken more full and absolute posses- 
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sion of the edifice. Where the service is more simple, as In our own 
York, Durham, or Westminster, or even where the old faith prevails, in 
Cologne, in Antwerp, in Strasburg, in Rheims, in Bourges, in Rouen, it 
has become more popular, less ecclesiastical : every where the priest is 
now, according to the commen sentiment, more the Minister, less the 
half-divinised Mediator. And thus all that is the higher attribute and 
essence of Christian architecture retains its nobler, and in the fullest 
sense, its religious power. The Gothic cathedral can hardly be contem- 
plated without awe, or entered without devotion.” p. 594. 


Among the many wants of English society, and cold inex- 
pressive aspects of English religion, there is no more crying evil 
than this, or more typical of all the rest, that the people have no 
home in the temples of God. An English place of worship is 
designed for those who come to hear a man preach, and for the 
most part is very badly adapted even for that. But at the best 
the man preaches, not the building; nay, the building, with its 
convenient every-day look, is one of the influences which the 
man has to neutralise and subdue as best he can. When the 
formal service is over, the doors are locked. There would be 
little use in keeping them open, for there is nothing within to 
speak to the heart, the imagination, the affections ; and when the 
man is silent, the building says nothing. No one would go on a 
week-day into an ordinary Protestant church, or square mecting- 
house, for the elevation or refreshment of his spirit. He would 
find something not different in kind from an auction-room, a 
simply utilitarian arrangement for convenience. There is no 
sign there that any man loves the place. The whole is vulgar 
and business-like; the general effect brings no vencration, but 
rather requires a strong veneration to get over it; and you could 
not find one spot or recess of tender shadow with an appeal to 
human sympathies, so that you quietly kneel down as one drawn 
within the shelter of God. It is not possible there, by any 
help unborrowed from the soul, to dwell in His secret place, and 
abide under His shadow. The noblest worship of the spirit may 
ascend from that place; but the place itself is nothing but an 
offence and obstruction to the spirit. Yet the people who wor- 
ship there will call in the aid of Art to give beauty and spiritual 
expression to their own houses. It may be a miserable failure, 
a mere waste and prodigality of money; but the attempt will be 
made, and made lavishly. A man will give a hundred pounds 
for a curtain that is to hang before the strect,—and nothing to 
make all the glorious colours of heaven, with the images of the 
blessed beings that dwell there, and the symbols of all sacred 
things, enter into his house of prayer, instead of the hard, bare 
light that comes from and reveals the vulgar life that is around. 
A man will give hundreds, or thousands, for a religious picture 
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that presides over his dining-table, or for a piece of sculpture 
that mingles with the bustle of his entrance-hall, or is profaned 
by the idle talk and gossip of his drawing-room,—and nothing to 
lift the roof of his church nearer to the sky, and carry with it the 
thoughts and hearts that have been beaten down to earth. This 
utilitarianism in religious architecture is the invariable sign of a 
utilitarian spirit in the worshipper ; of a spirit that may be earnest, 
severe, dutiful, but that is not rich, full, susceptible of impression, 
solemu, grand, attractive. It puts the question of him whom it 
may not be very well to imitate in any thing, “‘ To what purpose 
is this waste?” It is the spirit of a sect, whose most vital prin- 
ciple is something esoteric, in which it does not expect the whole 
world to sympathise ; and Protestantism in all its forms is as yet 
nothing but a sect, and therefore has no Art but that which it has 
inherited or entered into, and which it coldly sympathises with, 
and does not know how to use. Accordingly, our modern church- 
architecture is never marked by this, that it is simply expressive 
of religious feeling ; it expresses ambition, and paltry display, 
and the love of ornament, in whatever meaningless confusion. 
It is not content to wear some one expression, to produce some 
one effect to which it might be competent with the moderate 
means at its command; it must aim at every thing at once. 
And so we have bits of every thing,—little pillars, though with 
no vaulting, little aisles, little transepts, and little chancels,—the 
whole producing the effect of a model or a toy. The real effects 
of Gothic architecture cannot be conveyed without vast space ; 
and the single effect which even the smallest building might 
produce we do not aim at, because we do not take up Art as a 
language to express some fecling which is for ever after to speak 
to us again, but as a manufactured ornament for show. “ It is 
the misfortune of most of our modern buildings,” remarks Mr. 
Ruskin, “ that we would fain have an universal excellence in 
them; and so part of the funds must go in painting, part in 
gilding, part in fitting up, part in painted windows, part in small 
steeples, part in ornaments here and there; and neither the win- 
dows, nor the steeple, nor the ornaments, are worth their mate- 
rials. For there is a crust about the impressible part of men’s 
minds, which must be pierced through before they can be touched 
to the quick; and though we may prick at it and scratch it in a 
thousand separate places, we might as well have let it alone if we 
do not come through somewhere with a deep thrust : and if we 
can give such a thrust any where, there is no need of another ; it 
need not be even so ‘ wide as a church-door,’ so that it be enough.” 
Modern Roman Catholic architecture, even in England, is much 
more free from this error. It understands better at what it aims, 
and Art is still to it a living language in which it expresses a sen- 
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timent and a meaning. But we must not wander from what was 
most upon our minds, the religious homelessness of our people. 
Can it be wondered at that Protestantism has never endeared 
itself to the hearts of the poor, when it has not a thought of, and 
makes not a provision for, some of the sorest wants of their con- 
dition—for their wants of retirement, of shelter, of quiet, of daily 
contact with something beautiful and solemn, of sympathy with 
the high in what is highest, and elevation above the meanness 
that surrounds them. There is none of this tender care in Pro- 
testantism : and until there is, the people will not love it. It 
shuts the door, and turns the key upon the multitudes who have 
no access elsewhere to peace, solemnity, or grace,—and having 
spoken its homily, leaves them for six days together without one 
refuge from the world, without one spot where they can feel their 
universal brotherhood, and empty their hearts of all sense of the 
bitterness of lot. It is true that except in its inherited Cathe- 
drals it has not much to offer of this kind: but such as it has, 
it gives not. In a Roman Catholic cathedral in a Roman Catholic 
country nothing strikes a Protestant so much as symbolical of 
Christianity, as to see the people every where pressing up even to 
the altar, and touching the robes of the archbishop. This may 
sometimes spoil keeping and effect, it often does so; but it gives 
to the multitudes a Church in w hich they are at home, and which 
they feel to be not only the most splendid, but also the tenderest 
and the most impartial of mothers. The question is every where 
asked, What is to be done to elevate the masses, to counteract 
some of the evils of their crowded and ungraced condition ? 
This is one thing that has manifestly to be done: to provide a 
place for the religious refreshment: and purification of men; a 
place which, though devoted to their highest wants, does not refuse 
its sympathy to any gentle and serious mood, and which offers rest 
and change as well as consecration. The want of such places 
makes this sad weary question, What is to be done for the masses ? 
far more importunate in England than in any foreign city. Why 
should not each of our great towns have, according to its extent, 
one, or two, or three such sacred buildings, spiritual asylums for 
the weary and the heavy-laden, places of the loftiest education 
for all, offering unremittingly their silent teachings, and at fixed 
times daily solemn music and prayer? There are other Asylums 
that might never have known some of their sad inmates, if a 
National Church had existed and provided such refuges as these. 
Expense is not to be mentioned ; what every small town on _ 
Continent can do, may be done in‘time by w calthy England; and 

if we had to throw into one the funds that now go to ‘build some 
five or six unfilled churches, whose architecture at least confers 
no blessing on any one, the result would be great gain and no 
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loss. We would not have all churches to be of this kind; though 
all should be sufficiently noble in their architecture to have the 
power of throwiug the mind into solemn and religious states. 
We have but what we give; and we must give thought, and toil, 
and all precious sacrifices, pouring out our costliest offermgs upon 
that which is to react upon the feeling of the offerer. Preaching, 
however, is the great prophetic function of the Church, the direct 
appeal from soul to soul of man; and it must be admitted that 
the great churches of the Continent are as badly adapted for 
preaching, as our own are for the excitement of religious emotion. 
There need be no preaching in the few great Temples set apart 
as spiritual homes for the People; nor need any sound be heard 
in them but the voice of prayer and singing, and the organ’s swell. 
It is an unquestionable evil in Roman Catholic worship that the 
office of the preacher sinks in the presence of a splendour, a sym- 
bolism, and a vastness, that subdues individual human power. 
When Goethe was at Rome, he sighed out the impatient wish 
that the Pope would give over his movements and genuflections, 
and open his golden mouth and instruct the listening world. 
The highest religious impulse is that which is communicated 
from spirit to spirit, and in places of religious instruction every 
thing should be arranged to aid this operation, to prepare for the 
reception of it, and not to overpower it. There is doubtless in 
material beauty and sublimity a tendency which must be guarded 
against, to oppress the more spiritual expression of religion from 
soul to soul of man. Amid the forms and magnificence of Cathe- 
drals the heart often longs for some living utterance, for a pro- 
phet’s fire and speech. Sometimes too it is “felt that the gorgeous 
outside only covers the inside vanity and poverty, and that one 
earnest man would be better than all that can be wrought in 
stone or marble. And even to the most earnest man there must 
always be a difficulty in speaking in a way that will not lower 
the tone that vastness and Art have breathed. Who can preach 
up to a Cathedral, or sustain the emotions of the anthem when 
the music floats heavenwards along the lofty arches? He must 
be no ordinary man whose living spirit can subordinate all this 
as aids and accessories to his own inward fire, who is not paled 
and dwarfed by the material beauty and sublimity. In this con- 
nection, the following experience of preaching in Westminster 
Abbey is worth attending to: 

“The Preacher rises. Now, I thought, in this liberty, at last, of 
utterance the spirit may soar as on eagte-wings to a pitch adequate to 
the unsurpassed attractions of the place. Ah! those very attractions 
prevent it. We may well be content with the plainness of our gather- 
ing and proceeding in the congregational order, from the reflection that, 
more than any priestly magnificence, it gives room for those persuasive 
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and receptive openings of the human breast, in the appeals and re- 
sponses of simple duty and truth, which are hindered by the rigid 
methods of outward show, yet are loftier and dearer in the eye of 
Heaven than any exterior display, though of St. Peter’s or Solomon’s. 
Only that which we rely upon in any matter can stand us in much 
stead ; and they who, in religion, have confidence in the flesh, in any 
outward thing. certainly can never be made perfect in the spirit. Lean- 
ing upon a staff is inconsistent with running or flying towards heaven. 
So I considered, as I looked around at the charms of art and external 
edification that stole away my regard from the mortal exhorter’s feeble 
homily, and said in myself, What eloquence, less than that of Demos- 
thenes, could fill this loaded air, and make itself heard among these 
voices, from the tombs all around, of dead poets and heroes and saints ! 
What personal power could supersede this proud antiquity with present 
energy, and subdue this material sublimity and historic opulence into 
the mere subordinate service and humble following of the pulpit-signal 
from that little stature in the preacher’s strain? He was altogether 
neutralised ; so weakened by surrounding shows and superincumbent 
ordinances, it seemed almost better that he should hush. I must own 
the sin, if sin it were; but I could not help studying the beauteous 
stains upon the glass, and following the fine traceries of the windows, 
and over the ladders of art and grace there every where set before 
me, getting into the kingdom my own abstracted and wandering way, 
instead of being able to mount with the somewhat slow and heavy 
ascent of the actual performance ; and my strong and decisive conclu- 
sion was, Oh, let me be satisfied with whatever hearing of the Word is 
my privilege in assemblies without great exhibition or any means of 
pretence, more than with all this colour and noise and march and her- 
aldry of religion.—The constraining of the soul to love and righteous- 
ness by the earnest pleading of the human voice is worth more than all 
the church-formalism and architectural magnificence by which, through 
some fatal law of compensation, it is so commonly hindered and dis- 
placed.” Pictures of Hurope framed in Ideas, p. 244. 

There ought perhaps to be two kinds of sacred edifice—a few 
to be the daily resort of the people, where Art need be under no 
control but that of her own laws, providing only for the spiritual 
delight and exhilaration of men,—the many, adapted for instruc- 
tion and impression through the human voice, in which Art 
should be so restrained and chastened as to raise the tone of 
feeling withont dissipating the inward collectedness of the soul, or 
making speech an impotent intrusion. What kind of architec- 
ture, and what use and adaptation of Art, would secure this latter 
effect in the most perfect measure, we are not competent to say ; 
but the question is certainly capable of solution, or at least of a 
constant approach to it. We might be inclined for this special 
purpose, of preaching and adoration combined, to fix upon the 
Lombard or Romanesque, and to name the interior of Santa 
Agnese fuori le mure at Rome as a near approach to a perfect 
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example ; but this is a matter which we need not enter into at 
present, and which we are not qualified to determine. 

It is impossible to introduce the name of Rome in connection 
with this subject of the service and ministry of Art in the public 
temples of Religion, without feeling that in her own person she 
presents an argument of a very complex kind against their bene- 
ficial operation; and that facts seem to give a condemnatory 
answer on that spot where the experiment has been tried in the 
largest measure, and in the most perfect forms. We must face 
the objection—that Christianity looks most degraded in the 
capital of Art, and that Religion is least spiritual where chiefly 
she has made Art her organ. There is another fact to be en- 
countered which may scem to strengthen the first, but perhaps 
really supplies an answer to it. It is, that where the highest 
works of religious Art are found, the popular taste in Art is most 
corrupted and debased. Since, then, it can scarcely be main- 
tained that the presence of pure Art has corrupted the taste for 
Art, it must be the popular conceptions of Religion that create a 
demand for low Art, and not high Art that has lowered Religion. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, contrary at least to the indications 
of experience, we believe that Art may be a safer ally and instru- 
ment of Protestantism, than it ever can be of Romanism. For 
Art would supply some of the deficiencies of the Protestant wor- 
ship, correct some of its excesses, take it out of the region of 
abstract thought, and present it as an outward reality to the 
heart and the imagination, whereas it only works in the direc- 
tion of the natural tendencies of Romanism. Art, which would 
be the supplement and completion of the one, is too often but 
the instinctive indulgence and riot of the other. Art, too, can 
never safely be employed as the sole instrument of education and 
emotion; and Romanism does not give her people enough of 
inward culture to keep Art in her subordinate position of hand- 
maid to intellect and soul. The independent study of conscience, 
the direct communion with Ged, the severe search for truth, the 
yeverence tor reason and her laws, which make the very soul of 
Protestantism, tend to keep such pure and such growing ideals 
before both the mind and the imagination as would preserve 
against either the uncultivated or the superstitious abuse of Art. 
Tt is the absence of this earnest intellectual life, the slumber of 
thought, which causes the popular religion at Rome instead of 
thirsting for higher forms of Art, to sink below what it already 
possesses. Art can be the true reflex and exponcnt of a living 
Religion only with a people in the possession of spiritual liberty, 
and in the full exercise of a growing intelligence. It is the na- 
ture of the Religion itself, then, that corrupts religious Art, and 
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grow, exhausted its possibilities of Art in the sixteenth century ; 
reached the highest that it can reach, until it takes new life and 
ideals into itself; and since that period it was impossible that it 
should do any thing else than become corrupt, and be an instru- 
ment of corruption. It is certainly lamentable to see upholstery 
more honoured than Art, gauze and silk hangings concealing pic- 
tures, the noblest pillars swathed in flaunting damask, and huge 
“sunbeams of gilt wood blocking out statues and painted win- 
dows.” At Rome, if you wish to see a Church in its beauty, you 
must take care to visit it when no grand ceremony is goingon. If 
any great effect is desired, the upholsterer is sure to have been 
called in. Mr. Ruskin states this with discrimination, and lays 
the blame not upon Art, but upon the Religion which has long 
ceased to furnish any inspiration to Art. “ Let us not ask of what 
use our offering is to the church : it is at least better for us than 
if it had been retained for ourselves. It may be better for others 
also: there is at any rate a chance of this; though we must al- 
ways fearfully and widely shun the thought that the magnificence 
of the temple can materially add to the efficiency of the worship, 
or to the power of the ministry. Whatever we do, or whatever we 
offer, let it not interfere with the simplicity of the one, or abate, 
as if replacing, the zeal of the other. That is the abuse and fal- 
lacy of Romanism, by which the true spirit of Christian offering 
is directly contradicted. The treatment of the Papists’ temple 
is eminently exhibitory ; it is surface-work throughout; and the 
danger and evil of their church-decoration altogether lie not in 
its reality—not in the true wealth and art of which the lower 
people are never cognisant—but in its tinsel and glitter, in the 
gilding of the shrine and painting of the image, in embroidery of 
dingy robes and crowding of imitated gems; all this being fre- 
quently thrust forward to the concealment of what is really good 
or great in their buildings.” Church music has undergone the 
same corruption, presenting the highest perfection and the lowest 
degradation. There upon occasion may be heard the unearthly 
strains of Palestrina and the grand cadences of the Gregorian 
chant; and there, ordinarily, the music and musicians, and in- 
deed the whole display, seem borrowed from the opera. There 
is unfortunately no architecture at Rome to raise an impassable 
barrier to such abuse. The Roman basilicas, stately as they are, 
lend themselves too readily to sensuous beauty. There is no 
grand Gothic at Rome; and the Gothic, wherever it rises to its 
full proportions, is secure against either upholstery or fiddles. 
The natural symbolism of this sublime architecture, the real and 
material rather than the artistic might with which it lifts the soul 
above smallness and vanities, presenting in the unity of its im- 
pression, along with its vastness and infinite variety, the worthiest 
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emblem of spiritual power that the thought of man has ever put 
into form, no where presents in Rome its severe correction to all 
meaner taste, —nor, indeed, in its purity, any where in Italy. 

There are certainly some remarkable facts, which must not be 
overlooked, showing what kind of evils may be connected with 
religious Art in uncultiv ated and fanatical minds; but these evils 
arise out of a worship that Protestantism would reject, or out of 
a class of feelings from which it would purge away the dangerous 
element. It is sufficiently startling to hear that a picture of St. 
Sebastian and by a painter of such religious fervour and purity 
as Fra Bartolomeo, had to be withdrawn from the church of 
the Annunziata at Florence, in consequence of the representa- 
tions of the confessors who received confidential communications 
which made its removal necessary.* This morbid mingling of 
religious with more human affections must always be inseparable 
from saint-worship ; and the feebler or more earthly minds may 
not be protected from it even by the purest representative types. 
Savonarola when under the influence of an iconoclastic rage 
against corrupt forms of sacred Art, yet distinctly perceived that 
it was the religious feeling that required to be purified and spi- 
ritualised ; and where this is wanting, Roman Catholic Art, even 
in its severest manner, may ally itself too much with our mortal 
nature. When the Pope complained of the nude figures in the 
Last Judgment, Michael Angelo, with a fitting reliance on the 
purity of Art, scornfully answered, “ Do you look to reforming 
the souls of your people, and the figures will reform themselves.” 
But even on this, the frailest side of Roman Catholicism, Art has 
been so far from lending itself to the debasement of Religion, that 
it has successfully striven to take the natural evil out of its doc- 
trines and practices ; and all the great painters have represented 
the Saints and the Virgin in such purely spiritual expression, or 
under such forms of holy and unearthly beauty, as if they strove 
to paint not the face but the serene and spotless soul, that they 
have actually unrealised them, and presented them as celestial 
ideals to the worshipper. In this respect Art, true to her divine 
calling, has really raised a barrier against abuse, and protected 
Roman religion from mere natural tendency. 

It is not, however, in relation to the public administration of 
Religion, but to the excitement and exaltation of spiritual senti- 
ment in private, that the formative arts are chiefly to be consi- 
dered. Architecture and music may have an insensible opera- 
tion in toning the mind, and disposing it to receive an influence 
different from their own, as from prayer and preaching,—but 
pictures and sculpture do not produce these general effects, 
they require individual examination, demand a very earnest and 

* Rio, p. 285. 
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thoughtful attention to themselves, and whilst they act are sole 
ministers to the spirit. Rio finely remarks that there are mo- 
ments when the soul is absolutely thirsting for something to 
admire, in which the visible expression of “holy goodness “and 
spiritual beauty would raise in us a divine enthusiasm of aspira- 
tion and belief. The lives of the saints abound in proofs of this 
affinity between Religion and Art. How Religion inspired Art, 
and Art returned the 1 inspiration to Religion, may be shown most 
purely perhaps in the life of one who was both ‘saint and artist, 
Beato Fra Angelico da Fiesole. “Fra Angelico,” says Mil- 
man, “became a monk that he might worship without disturb- 
ance, and paint without reward.” He is the most eminent ex- 
ample of the mystical or devotional school; of that class of 
painters who pursued Art as an offering and a worship; who 
sought to express humility and compunction of heart, the ecstasy 
of contemplation, the purity and bliss of heaven; and who, 
whilst rejoicing in the beauty and brilliancy of Nature, and freely 
representing the full life of God in His works, saw nothing with 
delight in man but the features of the seraph or the saint. He 
painted for the glory of God; and when tempted by worldly 
offers, he would put aside the snare, saying that “the painter 
had need of quietness and to live without anxicty, and that he 
who would work for Christ must live in Christ.” He was offered 
the archbishopric of Florence; but the poor monk deprecated 
such promotion with more earnestness than others sought it, and 
supplicated the Pope not to lay such a worldly burden upon his 
soul. He never painted without first purifying his soul in prayer 
and secking direction from God; and when he felt himself in- 
spired, he considered that he was not afterwards at liberty to 
depart from the expression that had been suggested to him. 
“ He would never,” says Vasari, “retouch or amend any of his 
paintings ; but left them as they had come from his hand, be- 
heving that such was the will of God. He never took up a 
pencil without prayer, or painted a crucifix without tears bathing 
his cheeks. He spent the whole of his life in the service of God, 
and in doing good to the world and to his neighbour. And truly 
a gift like his could not descend on any but a man of most saintly 
life; for a painter must be holy himself before he can express 
holiness.” Here there can be no doubt that Art ministered to 
Religion, that the painter exalted the saint, even as a good deed 
blesses and strengthens a merciful man. Dean Milman has ap- 
preciated the spiritual character of the Art of the Cloister, and 
its services to Religion, with a noble breadth and tenderness of 
feeling : 

“The Monkish painters were masters of that invaluable treasure, 
time, to work their study up to perfection; there was nothing that 
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urged to careless haste. Without labour they had their scanty but 
sufficient sustenance ; they had no further wants. Art alternated with 
salutary rest, or with the stimulant of art—the religious service. Neither 
of these permitted the other to languish into dull apathy, or to rest 
in inexpressive forms or hues. No cares, no anxieties, probably not 
even the jealousies of Art, intruded on these secluded Monks ; theirs 
was the more blameless rivalry of piety, not of success. With some 
perhaps there was a latent unconscious pride, not so much in themselves 
as in the fame and influence which accrued to the Order, or to the con- 
vent, which their works crowded more and more with wondering wor- 
shippers. But in most it was to disburden, as it were, their own hearts, 
to express in form and colour their own irrepressible feelings. They 
would have worked as passionately and laboriously if the picture had 
been enshrined, unvisited, in their narrow cell. They worshipped their 
own works, not because they were their own, but because they spoke 
the language of their souls. They worshipped while they worked, 
worked that they might worship ; and works so conceived and so exe- 
cuted (directly the fetters of conventionalism were burst and cast aside, 
and the technical skill acquired) could not fail to inspire the adoration 
of all kindred and congenial minds. Their pictures, in truth, were 
their religious offerings, made in single-minded zeal, with untiring toil, 
with patience never wearied or satisfied. If these offerings had their 
meed of fame, if they raised the glory or enlarged the influence, and so 
the wealth of the Order, the simple artists were probably the last who 
would detect within themselves the less generous and le:s disinterested 
motive.” Latin Christianity, vol. vi. p. 616, 

It may be said that the creations of these artists are deficient 
in power ; but the only power they valtied is the power that lics 
in the expression of the holiest experiences of the soul. They 
gave the ideals which they had reached through entire worldly 
abnegation as the contribution of contemplation to the piety of 
action and of life, and without Angelico we could not have had 
Raphael, who in fact has freely taken his types and given them 
fullness and strength. Surely there was, and still is, something 
of the sweetest presence of Religion in Art so withdrawn and sanc- 
tified from ambition, with men who when they painted, as when 
they prayed, entered the closets of their souls, and shut the door 
upon the world. We may look elsewhere for strength; but we 
still go to the saint for inspiration. Rio has eloquently expressed 
this : 

“The progress of an artist who seeks his inspiration beyond the 
sphere of sensible objects does not merely consist in the variety or pic- 
turesque grouping of the subject, nor in the depth and fusion of the 
colours, nor cven in the delicacy and purity of the design, but rather 
in the development and progressive perfection of certain types, which, 
concealed at first within the most seeret recesses of his imagination, 
and afterwards regarded as a long and religious exercise for his pencil, 
had at length become intimately combined with all that was poetical 
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and exalted in his nature. It is the glory of the Umbrian school that 
it unceasingly pursued this transcendental aim of Christian Art, without 
allowing itself to be seduced by example or distracted by clamour. It 
would seem that a special blessing was attached to the particular loca- 
lities sanctified by the presence of St. Francis of Assisi, and that the 
perfume of his holiness preserved the fine arts from corruption in the 
neighbourhood of that hill where so many painters had successively 
contributed to decorate his tomb. Thence arose, like sweet-smelling 
incense to heaven, prayers, the fervour and purity of which insured 
their efficacy ; thence descended like beneficent dew on the more cor- 
rupt cities of the plain, inspirations of penitence, which rapidly spread 
over the whole of Italy.” Zhe Poetry of Christian Art, p. 180. 


All pictures that appeal at once to religious feelings, and 
give a new faith in the reality of spiritual goodness and beauty, 
of the indwelling of God in man, are of this character, whatever 
may be their age. It is true that Art can only represent humanity; 
but when it is remembered that the highest manifestations of God 
were given in a Man, the Art that enables us to know more of his 
soul, to understand better the emotions of those who fell down at 
his feet, or kissed the hem of his garment, or kept silence in his 
presence from reverence, or were astonished at his doctrine and 
constrained to testify that never man spake like this man, must 
take the rank of an additional Gospel to the world. No doubt 
there was a time when the only vivid knowledge that the people 
possessed of the events of Christ’s life was derived from Art-re- 
presentation. And if the letter of Gregory IT. to Leo the icono- 
clastic Emperor, in defence of religious pictures, shows that they 
had given himself a very imperfect acquaintance with Bible his- 
tory, it is more than likely that without such means the poor 
Pope would have been found in a condition of still more lament- 
able ignorance. But now religious pictures are directed to wants 
which books do not address, and which even the artist cannot 
supply to himself until he sees his ideals before his eyes. Every 
one has felt at times a gleam of moral light entering his soul, not 
only from the portraiture of him in whom all perfections meet, 
but from the expression of single hues of the spiritual life in saint 
or martyr. Indeed religious Art, within the realm of what is pos- 
sible to it, is no where more wanting than, as might be expected, 
in the accomplishment of its one highest task. The great painters 
seem to have shrunk from all sustained effort to represent under 
the various aspects of trial and experience the full perfection of 
the Son of Man. Nor have we even one representation of single 
moments in that life, of single expressions of that spirit, that can 
be said fully to satisfy the eye of the heart. In Raphael’s latest 
work, the Transfiguration—a work left unfinished, we must re- 
member—whatever may be thought of the other merits of the 
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picture, the spiritual expression in the face of the Christ is an utter 
disappointment. In sculpture, from Michael Angelo to Thor- 
waldsen, we turn away with a sad shock to expectation. Even the 
Pieta in St. Peter’s, which redeems Michael Angelo from the na- 
turalistic forms in the Sistine Chapel and in Santa Maria sopra 
Minerva, is yet far from enough. Still we must be thankful for 
what we have, as in Leonardo’s somewhat traditional head, and 
in works so full of earnest life as Angelico’s series of some of the 
great moments in the Saviour’s history in the Academy at Flo- 
rence, and Duccio’s in the Cathedral of Sienna.* Even from 
pictures that we feel to be imperfect, how much we gain, to what 
inner depths of feeling do we seem admitted, if the painter has 
only poured out his soul upon them! A look is with us still from 
a face of Christ over the tribune of the church of a monastery on 
the ascent from the town of Albano to its Lake. The church, 
otherwise empty, seemed full of the presence of him who said, 
** Why callest thou me good? There is none good but one, that 
is God.” There was no one of whom to ask a question. We 
sought out a friar, who said that the picture was Guercino’s ;_ but 
he spoke as of a matter that did not greatly interest him, and we 
think he must have erred. What fullness of teaching more than 
from all commentaries, what correction of all littleness, what 
transformation of feeling, what a new sense of the alliance of the 
divine goodness with the nature of man, would come to us from 
a “ Life of Christ” presented with the right expression through 
the eyes to the soul! Christianity is not yet spiritual enough, 
and Art is not yet perfect enough, for that Evangel to be delivered 
to man; but it will be accomplished yet. It is reserved, with 
many other things, for the Church of the Future. What is now 
conveyed to us in some few pictures, as in a Crucifixion by Cigoli, 
where, whilst all that is merely physical is most solemnly present 
in the mysterious shadow in which it seems to be withdrawn, spi- 
ritual expression actually radiates from the pallor of the brow,— 
may enable us to conceive what such a full revelation would be. 
Even representations proceeding from conceptions of Religion not 
our own, often affect us with a strange realising power. Who 
does not feel for the moment a new confidence in the might of 
goodness, in the rush of the bright Seraph on the dark form of 
Satan? And who can look upon the Angel of the Resurrection + 
sitting on the tomb, and waiting for the signal to blow the trum- 
pet, without feeling that it might sound ere our suspended breath 
returned? As an example of the new emotions and experiences, 


* Engraved and published under the editorship of the late Dr. Emil Braun, 
secretary to the Prussian Archeological Society, Rome; aman of profound learn- 
ing and knowledge of Art, but adorned by still higher gifts of spiritual insight. 
¢ The work of Tenerani. 
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of the new sense of the indwelling of God in man and woman, 
communicated by religious pictures even to one who does not 
participate in the conceptions which perhaps raised those pictures 
to so divine a beauty,—we take the following description of the 
Madonna di San Sisto: 

“The curtain which, painted in the picture, flanks the figures on 
each side, significantly marks the subject as a mystery.—The action 
has no scene, no footing on earth: floating among the clouds angels 
and glorified saints adore the Mother and her Son. From the foot of 
the picture look up two half-seen figures of lovely cherub-infants, in 
calm and unimpassioned worship. At each side kneels a saint: on one 
hand a youthful female martyr ; on the other an aged Roman bishop. 
The beautiful maiden turns away from the splendour of the opening 
vision, to look, softly smiling, on the angel children : the venerable 
priest wears his white tunic and gold-weaved robe ; but the triple mitre, 
the ensign of power, is laid at his feet, and the old man’s gray and 
crownless head is turned upwards motionless and adoring. Above, 
from amidst a throng of cherub faces shining through the golden beams 
of the dawning, issues the holy Mother, bearing in her arms the divine 
Child. Her attitude is inconceivably majestic: she treads not on the 
cloud ; it bears her forward. Her youthful head is loveliness become 
divine ; the sweet countenance is quietly and solemnly happy ; trouble 
has touched the deep eyes, but left scarcely a shadow there ; and on 
the features dwell grace to men, and love to the holy Infant, who, re- 
posing on her bosom, looks forward with prophetic eyes, too deeply 
expressive for any childhood but that of divinity incarnate, and fore- 
seeing agony and final triumph.” Spalding’s Italy, vol. iii. 345. 


We add this testimony of the impression produced upon him, 
from one whose separate description of the picture itself, with 
more effusion of feeling, is much less accurate : 

“ Never before by any like production had I been quite abashed 
and overcome. I could except to, and study, and compare, other pic- 
tures: this passed my understanding. Long did I inspect, and often 
did I go back to re-examine this mystery, which so foiled my criticism, 
and constrained my wonder, and convinced me as nothing visible beside 
had ever done, that if no picture is to be worshipped, something is to 
be worshipped ; that is to be worshipped which such a picture indicates 
and portrays. But the problem was too much for my solving. I can 
only say, it mixed for me the transport of wonder with the ecstasy of 
delight ; it affected me like the sign of a miracle ; it was the super- 
natural put into colour and form ; for certainly no one who received 
the suggestion of those features, the sense of those meek, subduing eyes, 
could doubt any longer, if he had ever once doubted, of there being a 
God, a heaven, and both before and beyond the sepulchre an immortal 
life. No one who caught that supernal expression of the whole coun- 
tenance could believe it was made of matter, born of mortality, had its 
first beginning in the cradle, or could be laid away in the grave, but 
rather that it was of a quite dateless and everlasting tenure. I would 
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be free even to declare that in the light which played between those 
lips and lids, was Christianity itself,—Christianity in miniature, for the 
smallness of the space I might incline to express it, but that I should 
query in what larger presentment I had ever beheld Christianity so 
great. Mont Blanc may fall out of the memory, and the Pass of the 
Stelvio pass away ; but the argument for religion,—argument I call it, 
—which was offered to my mind in the great Madonna of Raphael, 
cannot fail.” Pictures of Hurope, &c. p. 204. 


There is an objection often, but ignorantly, made to the em- 
ployment of religious Art, that by embodying a spiritual ideal it 
arrests its development, stops further growth within the imagina- 
tion,—and that so Art may petrify sentiment just as Creeds stiffen 
thought. There is no analogy whatever between the two cases, 
any more than there is between poetry and formal logic. What- 
ever is addressed to sentiment will perpetually awaken fresh sen- 
timent ; and it is the very essence of its genius that for ever and 
for ever it creates and calls forth more than it expresses. Theo- 
logy may pretend to present to the intellect the ultimate form of 
truth, and the intellect may perish under an acceptance of the 
offer; but Art is guilty of no such presumption—it offers the 
best that it has only as a gleam of the unapproachable Beauty, 
and presents it to the creative powers of imagination and feeling, 
not to satisfy but to kindle their own conceptions. It is only 
when Art is dead, shut up in traditional types, that this evil at- 
tends her. The Art that is alive, that at any time was alive, that 
ever gushed fresh from a great soul, will always be alive, and 
quicken fresh life perpetually. We might as well complain of 
the everlasting hills that they limited our sentiment of God, as 
complain of a great ideal picture that it defines the indefinable. 
It is, in fact, a stimulus to faculties that are inexhaustible, in a 
direction that is unlimited. Nor is there any weight in another 
objection—that Art, having more power to represent the con- 
templative than the active side of life, may fix a false type of the 
perfect religious character in the conceptions of men. For this 
might be said of all the religious aids that carry us into the pre- 
sence of God—the fountain of all goodness, loveliness, and great- 
ness. They all conduct to contemplation as the nurse of inspi- 
ration—the undefiled source in which all great purposes of action, 
all thoughts of high sacrifice, must have their rise; and, in fact, 
the whole of religious history shows that the saint zs the hero, 
that whoever outwardly acts above the world must inwardly 
dwell above the world. We might as well complain of Gethse- 
mane that it did not exhibit the open testimony and the mighty 
powers of the Judgment-hall and Calvary ; whilst in fact the 
Judgment-hall and Calvary were already encountered and con- 
quered in that solitary prayer. It is true that Art can only give 
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one expression at a time of the human aspects of Religion ; but 
all the spiritual forces may be there in presence, under that one 
aspect, and each of them in its season the very medicine of the 
soul. It is as needful to us, betimes, to see the face of the her- 
mit, the serene face of happy solitude, of inward contentment, 
and of rest in God, as to catch the eye of the good soldier of 
Jesus Christ. 

Mr. Ruskin, in a remarkable note appended to his Lamps of 
Architecture—remarkable as a testimony to the importance and 
the difficulties of the question—has laid down the whole ground- 
plan ofthe subject we have been imperfectly dealing with. We 
have reserved the passage, because it is a ground-plan that we 
are not capable of building upon. And we give it now both for 
the sake of its healthy cautions, and that by its suggestions and 
directions, our readers may at least have the benefit of its mas- 
terly outline of a fuller survey : 


“Much attention has lately been directed to the subject of religious 
art, and we are now in possession of all kinds of interpretations and 
classifications of it, and of the leading facts of its history. But the 
greatest question of all connected with it remains entirely unanswered, 
What good did it do to real religion? There is no subject into which 
I should so much rejoice to see a serious and conscientious inquiry in- 
stituted as this; an inquiry undertaken neither in artistical enthusiasm 
nor in monkish sympathy, but dogged, merciless, and fearless. I love 
the religious art of Italy as well as most men; but there is a wide dif- 
ference between loving it as a manifestation of individual feeling, and 
looking to it as an instrument of popular benefit. I have not know- 
ledge enough to form even the shadow of an opinion on this latter 
point, and I should be most grateful to any one who would put it in 
my power to do so. There are, as it seems to me, three distinct ques- 
tions to be considered. The first, What has been the effect of external 
splendour on the genuineness and earnestness of Christian worship ? 
The second, What the use of pictorial or sculptural representation in 
the communication of Christian historical knowledge, or excitement of 
affectionate imagination ? The third, What the influence of the prac- 
tice of religious art on the life of the artist ? 

In answering these inquiries, we should have to consider sepa- 
rately every collateral influence and circumstance ; and, by a most 
subtle analysis, to eliminate the real effect of art from the effects of the 
abuses with which it was associated. This could be done only by 
a Christian ; not a man who would fall in love with a sweet colour 
or sweet expression, but who would look for true faith and consistent 
life as the object of all. It never has been done yet, and the question 
remains a subject of vain and endless contention between parties of op- 
posite prejudices and temperaments.” Seven Lamps of Architecture, 
second edition, p. 201. 


We are utterly incompetent to the inquiry here mapped out, 
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and have directed our remarks not to the historical investigation 
and analysis, but rather to the kind of beneficial relations which 
Art is capable of sustaining towards Religion. That there are 
such relations, whatever be their exact limitations, cannot be 
doubted. The imterests into which Churches now pour their 
most eager life, furnish no objects to Art. There is no universal 
agreement as to what it is in Christianity that is to be most in- 
tensely loved and realised ; nothing, therefore, that can give in- 
spiration, or take form, within the musing heart. We are far 
from the time, and farther from the feelings of the time, when a 
Picture worthily embodying a conception dear to the heart of a 
whole people could raise such emotions of enthusiasm that the 
part of the town whence it issued from the painter’s studio is 
called to this day, though it is more than five hundred years ago, 
Borgo Allegri, the District of Joy. These feelings, with their 
then directions, never can return. Art made the most of them, 
and exhausted them, and died in their exhaustion. When she 
revives, it will be with an inspiration that shall never pass away. 
For the present, Theology, with its notional distinctions, every 
where prevails over that human impersonation of Religion which 
is the highest object of Art, as it was the only perfect embodi- 
ment of Revelation. But whenever it shall come to be univer- 
sally felt that Christianity is the life of Christ—that Christianity 
is Christ—the glory of God in the face of Man, God manifest in 
the flesh—then religious Art shall be called—in a new spirit, and 
with a reverence for human nature, the very nature given to it 
to represent, never before known upon the earth—to an inex- 
haustible work. We have only to wait for a universal Christian 
realism, for the most glorious Art to take its rise. Whether 
in the solemn assemblies where the spirit of a man is to kindle 
and instruct the spirits of his fellows, the formative Arts are to 
be perpetual ministers, as presenting the nearest symbols of the 
presence of God in human nature,—or whether, as fixing thought 
too much upon themselves, they are to be reserved for private 
excitement and delight in churches or elsewhere, we do not 
know,—but there is a clear boundary which they cannot pass. 
Their sphere is man, not God. There need be no fear that the 
spirituality of Religion will not be jealously, reverently guarded. 
Art will ever know her own province. Architecture and Music, 
as of indefinite expression, may wing the soul to the Most High; 
Painting and Sculpture will give us more and more the visible 
presence of the Image of God in man. And when the universal 
heart of Christendom shall rest upon the intuitions of holy 
beauty that find their objective forms in the perfection of Jesus 
Christ through all the manifestations of his spirit, and the whole 
Church is at one as to what it loves and places first as the expo- 
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nent of God,—then will Art enter upon its great ideal work, as 
the universal language of Religion—to give the portraiture of 
inward beauty,—to enable us to look more nearly upon the face 
of Christ,—to paint the features of a soul that is in the likeness 
of the Deity. . 


Art. III.—BALZAC EN PANTOUFLES. By LEON 
GOZLAN. 
Balzae en Pantoufles. By Léon Gozlan. 1 vol. Paris: Michel 
Levy. 1856. 


Tue works of some men stand alone, apart, and are in them- 
selves self-sufficient. With those who wrote them you need 
have nothing to do; they are not necessarily referred to their 
creator, and the breath they breathe comes not immediately 
from him, nor does his life-blood seem to flow through them. 
Not so with Balzac. You are compelled to know him, or you 
can but dimly appreciate his works. Critically speaking, it is 
not our present purpose to touch upon these works, but upon 
their author only; we do not mean to point out how far they 
possessed or were wanting in merit, but why they were, and why, 
being as they were, they could derive their existence from no 
one else save him alone. 

Take any hero or heroine of Madame Sand (except Indiana), 
—let it be Valentine, or Jacques, or Consuelo, or Mauprat, or any 
other,—and there is no reason why they should not spring from 
some other brain than hers. There would be nothing revolting 
to our sense in the supposition of their being conceived by Al- 
fred de Musset, for instance, or any other like-minded writer. So, 
again, we might casily admit the notion that Alexandre Dumas 
had written Marie Tudor or Angelo, instead of Victor Hugo; or 
accept the proof, were it afforded us, that Monie Cristo was the 
work of Eugéne Sue, or Arthur that of Charles de Bernard. A 
fact, however, of which we feel instinctively and absolutely sure 
is, that not one of these creations could be the .work of Balzac, 
nor could one of his emanate from any of the celebrated writers 
we have named. Let us again repeat, that it is no question of 
talent with us just now, but merely a question of individuality, 
and of the double impossibility in the case of Balzac—that he 
should not write his works, and that any other but he should 
write them. 

His entire sincerity, his absence of all scepticism (net in a 
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religious, but in a moral and intellectual point of view), and his 
total want of affectation, render Balzac one of the most interest- 
ing studies that human nature, fashioned and complicated by 
the hyper-civilisation of modern France, has to offer us. Out of 
all those who in France have achieved glory within the last thirty 
years by works of fiction, Balzac only is himself, always himself, 
and nothing but himself. Soy quien soy, he may say with the 
Spanish proverb; and neither can the public nor even posterity 
disturb his imagination in the smallest degree. ‘He took no 
pains to dress up his own ghost,” as M. Gozlan truly says; Il 
ne faisait pas la toilette a son ombre. No, he lived his own works, 
if the expression may be allowed; and the public merely suc- 
ceeded to them after they had. been enjoyed by their creator. 
Balzac resembles the Maria Wuz of Jean Paul, who, being too 
poor to purchase the works he hears of, imagines and writes for 
himself a whole library full of books corresponding to the titles 
that take his fancy most. He showers his riches upon himself 
first, and then calls in the world to partake of what remains. 
The author is simply a consequence of the man; but the man, 
what was he? Two passages in M. Gozlan’s little volume will 
tell us ; for in those two passages is contained all Balzac. 

It was on the 15th of March 1840, a Sunday, at about noon. 
The night before had taken place that extraordinary representa- 
tion of Vautrin, at the Porte Saint-Martin, at which half Paris 
was present, and which was barely allowed by the audience to 
come toaclose. Careless of the results, whether to others or 
to himself, possessed by the idea of representing the forms which 
surrounded him on all sides, and which he regarded as con- 
stituting “society,” the author of Le Pere Goriot had thrust 
pellmell upon the stage peers, princes, forcats, fraudulent bank- 
rupts, grandes dames, footmen, dandies, thieves, and saints; all 
“rubbing clothes” together, and more or less attached to those 
same wires, which, according to him, moved directly or indi- 
rectly all the puppets of the comédie humaine. “ Society” was 
scared; and when Frederick Lemaitre, who played the hero of 
the piece which he expected to revive the fame of Robert Ma- 
caire—when. Frederick in the last act appeared so inimitably 
like Louis Philippe in dress, attitude, countenance, and manner, 
that no possibility existed of ignoring the resemblance, the 
Due d’Orleans, then prince royal, who had sat through the 
whole, had the satisfaction of seeing the Paris bourgeoisie rise 
indignantly and loudly protest against what was felt to be an in- 
sult cast upon itself in the person of its incarnation-supreme. 
The blow was, it might be thought, a severe one for Balzac; for 
—jumping at once and immediately, as he always did, from a 
plan to its perfect completion—he had, during the time that 
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Vautrin was being rehearsed, believed himself actually in pos- 
session of the autocracy of the theatrical world, and in the re- 
ceipt of hundreds of thousands of francs! The scene described 
by M. Gozlan opens, then, as we have said, upon the very mor- 
row of the day on which such high-flown golden-pinioned illu- 
sions were dashed to earth; and we sympathise with the feelings 
of a friend who is resolved to be the first to console, yet who is 
not without a secret desire that “the visit were well over,” and 
the task of condolence with ill-luck ended. But if the visitor is 
painfully embarrassed, not so he who occasions his embarrass- 
ment. Balzac is perfectly calm ; and with what his chronicler so 
justly calls “his solar eyes’ ’ fixed on space, is absorbed in the 
contemplation of another idea, that, in the lapse of twelve hours, 
has already taken root in his brain, grown up, and been born, for 
him, into the world of quite tangible realities. He shakes hands 
with Léon Gozlan, and without leaving him time to open his 
mouth, he exclaims— 


“My dear fellow, just look at that strip of ground at the bottom of 
the garden. Do you see?” “Yes; well, and what then?” “ Why, in 
a few days hence, I shall have established there a dairy which will en- 
tirely furnish all the surrounding population with the best milk in the 
world; a thing they cannot have at this present moment, because they 
are just between Paris and Versailles—two sponges that absorb every 
drop of milk;” and flying from detail to detail, the illustrious 7o0- 
mancier proves to his visitor how he has secured for himself an annual 
revenue of 3,000 frs. by milk! But this is not all. Before M. Gozlan 
can venture upon a remark—“ A little further on,’ continues Balzac, 
“you per ceive a splendid piece of ground”. . . . “ Where nothing at 
all is growing,” the listener this time cannot refrain from interr upt- 
ing. “« For the moment, nothing!” echoes Balzac; but then comes 
pouring down the full tide of description of all that is to be! That 
barren piece of earth, ‘ where nothing at all is growing,” is quite — 
testably to yield more than the mud-manured banks of the Nile! and 
here is the reason thereof: La Quintinie, the head-gardener of Louis 
XIV., used to grow the vegetables destined for the king’s table alone, 
in a reserved spot of the gardens of Versailles; and since the middle of 
the 17th century these royal plants have continued generation after ge- 
neration (in spite even of the Revolution), as surely as the occupants of 
the throne themselves ; artichokes and asparagus, cabbages and French 
beans, have succeeded each other in all their pride and privilege of race, 
even as Louis XVI. succeeded Louis XV.. and Louis Philippe took the 
place of Charles X. and Louis XVIII. La Quintinie’s vegetables are 
still the glory of the royal table of France; but of the royal table only. 
“Now,” cries Balzac exultingly, “I possess the seeds of every vege- 
table in La Quintinie’s kitchen-garden; and I will extend the benefit of 
the possession to all such as are rich enough to pay for it. I will sow 
them all in that piece of ground yonder; ‘and there again (to make a 
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ridiculously moderate estimate of the profits) I have secured to myself 
another 3,000 francs a-year !” “ Which, with the dairy, makes 6,000,” 
observes Gozlan gravely, and by this time quite entering into the spirit 
of his part. “Precisely,” repeats Balzac; “but that is nothing. Look there 
to the left, at that hard hot dry ferruginous soil. Malaga will be to be had 
there, mon cher; and I can have the vines whenever I choose. Zhis is 
a considerable undertaking, and” (with a kind of compassionate smile) 
“T presume I shall not be accused of overvaluing such wine if I put 
its price at 3,000 francs the pipe, which at four pipes a-year (the yield 
will not go much beyond that) brings me in a clear income of 12,000 
francs.” Gozlan counts quite seriously upon his fingers, murmuring, 
“Twelve for vin de Malaga, and six between vegetables and milk; in all 
eighteen.” “ Without counting the walnut-tree!” shouts the author of 
the Peau de Chagrin, turning round and pointing to a fine old tree of 
the species just named, which he had bought very dear of the adjoining 
cominune of Sevres. “The what?” ejaculated Gozlan, entirely thrown 
off his guard. “ The walnut-tree,” rejoined his host, quite calmly. 
“But that is a long story, I will tell you all about it later; suffice to 
say that it is worth 2,000 franes a-year, which, added to the other 
18,000, makes a net rental of 20,000 franes. Lh, mon Dieu, oui!” 
he then resumed with the air of a man who has put his “house in 
order,” and looked the pros and cons of his position in the face in a 
business-like way,—“Eh, mon Dieu, oui! 20,000 francs a-year, that is 
what they have reduced me to by suppressing Vautrin /”  “ Suppress- 
ing Vautrin?’ exclaims Gozlan all aghast; for he merely supposed 
the piece to have been a failure, nothing more. “Do you mean to 
say they have suppressed Vautrir ?” “Bless my soul !” says his friend, 
‘you did not know that ?” (How should he?) “ Well, look here, read 
this paper;” and he gives him the official letter he has that morning 
received, and in which M. de Rémusat, then Minister of the Interior, 
by the intervention of M. Cavé, Chargé des Beaux Arts, brings to the 
knowledge of M. de Balzac, that (without any further explanation) 
the “representations of the play entitled Vautrin are and remain sus- 
pended.” 


But, occupied as he had been with matters of “ serious” in- 
terest respecting the “ administration of his fortune,” Balzac had 
forgotten all about Vautrin and the mishap of the night before. 
He was engrossed by ‘‘ business ;” the minister’s letter was thou- 
sands of miles away; and he had the comfortable sensations of 
a man who has done his duty, and resolutely devoted himself 
to the “ practical realities” of life. 

At this let no reader cavil or be surprised; these were, for 
Balzac, the “ practical realities” of existence. For him, the dairy 
he had not built, the.cows he had not bought, the land he had 
not purchased, the seeds he had not sown, the milk and vege- 
tables that could not feed the surrounding populations, the vin 
de Malaga, to produce which not a stone of the soil belonged to 
him, the vines then peaceably growing on the coast of Spain, 
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the wonderful walnut-tree,—all these things were realities, and 
Balzac was busied in noting down the investment of the 20,000 
francs a-year he had thus secured to himself with as P erfect and 
intense conviction as Baron Rothschild when, in his duwreaur of 
the Rue Laffitte, he decides upon some way of doubling the 
capital just — by a.successful railroad. As we have taken 
occasion to remark, between the plan and its realisation there 
was, in Balzac’s brain, no intermediate step; it was realised as 
soon as it was cone seived ; ; nor must this be lost sight of, for the 
peculiarities of his talent all belong immediately to this inte nse, 
this fiesh-and-blood reality, which every idea that crosses his 
mind instantancously assumes. 

In Paris, what is termed “ all the world” is familiar with the 
story of Balzac and Henri Monnier. The former had just pro- 
mised to write a play (for the first time), in which Frederick 
had promised to perform (this was long before the adventure of 
Vautrin). Walking home from the meeting with the great 
actor, Balzac was counting up the proceeds of the affair ; ; and had 
arrived at one hundred and odd thousand frances, when he met 
Henri Monnier, to whom he spoke of this new piece of good- 
luck as of a thing the adv antages whereof he was already tran- 
quilly enjoying. “ Well, then,” replied Henri Monnicr, “as the 
operation is so far adv anced, and is so infall ible, just lend me a 
five-franc piece upon it.” 

in this instinctive faculty of simultaneous conception and 
embodiment lies; we say, the individuality of Balzac’s talent 
when its creations are bi rought before the world; but he himself 
has a distinct private reason for creating. He creates his fancy’s 
offspring, not that they may live,—they do live naturally, and, as 
it were, of themselves,~-but that they may calculate ; that they 
may make and lose their fortunes, get into difficulties and out of 
them ; and that he, Balzac, may administer and dispose of, ma- 
nipulate and register, their losses and their gains. Fix upon this 
arithmetical tendency as the secret of Balzac’s psychological and 
intellectual unity, take hold of it as the guiding-line that you 
must never let slip, and it will bring you safely through the 
whole labyrinth of his inventions. This is the reason why, when 
night falls (for during the day he scarcely ever works), he sits 
down surrounded by a whole world of creatures perfectly and 
absolutely real to him, and devotes himself to looking into and 
“settling their affairs.” Here is the secret of all the banking 
business of Nueingen and Du Tillet, of Lucien de Rubempré’s 
entire career; and of the long struggle necessitated by that, in 
itself most excellent specula tion, the vegetable writing-paper of 
Angouléme. Hence spring all the eternal law-suits, with their 
exact amount of costs cast up to a fraction, and the usurer’s in- 
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tricate demands, and the fabulous lists of legal expenses incurred 
by protested bills, and the tables of the yet more fabulous pro- 
fits resulting from operations that have been successful, and the 
thousand financial inspirations that, in the perusal of any work 
of Balzac’s, make the reader sure beforehand of finding at least 
as many pages devoted to figures as to love-making. Watch 
with what delight he regulates the expenditure of a family, be it 
that of a poor employé in the provinces, or of a grand seigneur in 
Paris ; with what intense vitality he plunges into his pecuniary 
poetics! And, when la cousine Betie has gone to live with 
Madame Marneffe, how he enjoys going to market with her and 
Mathurine, robbing Peter to pay Paul in fish, flesh, and fowl, and 
exulting over the thousand francs a month that he thus regularly 
saves for Mathurine, Madame Marnefie, and /a cousine Bette. 
And when for the second time that very disreputable old gentle- 
man, Lieutenant-General Hulot, has pledged his whole salary 
for three years in order to obtain half the sum in ready-money, 
how eagerly he watches till the time is expired, and counts 
up the several sources of revenue of the family. 

Wholly unlike all other writers of fiction, who contrive to end 
their narratives leaving their heroes and heroines with the bloom 
of the ideal still upon them, Balzac goes on quite regardless of 
the romantic element, and only leaves off when his hero’s or 
heroine’s affairs are scttled. Years pass unnoticed, and Hen- 
riette Hulot is becoming a fine motherly kind of woman, and 
even “le beau Wenceslas de Steinbock’”? must be a mature gen- 
tleman by this time (consequently not fulfillmg the conditions 
which would ordinarily be required, were they purely artistic 
creations) ; but this troubles not Balzac, thcir affairs are settled 
—voilé Pimportant. With 100,000 franes recovered,—the Lord 
knows how,—and placed out at such interest! (and safely too), 
and with 3000 francs a-year from their uncle the marshal who 
is dead, and 1200 from /a cousine Bette, and heaven knows how 
miany more infinitesimally small resources, the Hulots make up 
20 or 24,000 frances a-year, and Balzac is happy. His own per- 
sonal affair of the dairy and the kitchen-garden and the Malaga 
wine has not precisely succeeded, but that is of no consequence ; 
his friend Celestine Crével has, entirely through his means, and 
after no end of tribulations, made a “ capital business” of that 
house of hers on the Boulevard des Italiens; and that quite 
satisfies him. The reader, from his very different point of view, 
objects, perhaps, that Ais interest is exhausted in all these peo- 
ple,—that he was touched by the misfortunes of young and fair 
women, and of ardent courageous men, but cannot consent to 
remain attached to a hero or heroine who has subsided into the 
plump unpoetical comforts of a “ well-regulated” middle age ; 
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but Balzac rubs his hands, and rejoices over the clever way in 
which they are brought out of their embarrassments. If the 
author of Un Grand Homme de Province a Paris had himself 
conceived the love-passage still alive in all our memories be- 
tween Miss Ashton and the Master of Ravenswood, he would not 
have ended the recital without giving us the minutest informa- 
tion as to the division of the Ashton property; and Edgar him- 
self he would have brought over to France, there to accumulate 
an unlimited fortune by the importation of whisky, or seal-skins, 
or Cairn Gorms. 

There is no poetry in Balzac—to this his greatest admirers 
must make up their minds; and it is from this particular point 
of view that M. Gozlan’s little volume is so full of interest and 
information. But now let it be noted that by this remark we 
do not mean to convey that Balzac never creates a poctical situa- 
tion or character: this would not be correct; he does so some- 
times, though not frequently ; and when he does so, it is always 
by the exact reverse of the means employed by those in whom 
the poetic sense is naturally and strongly developed. The latter 
arrive at reality through the poetry inherent in themselves, they 
divine what really is ; and (if we may be permitted a pedantic ex- 
pression) they reverse the Platonic theory, and prove the finite by 
the infinite. Not so Balzac ; whatever poetry is visible here and 
there in his works (as, for instance, in the Recherche de l’ Absolu, 
or the Lys dans la Vallée—we purposely do not mention Lugénie 
Grandet, because that chef-d’ceuvre is purely pathetic, not poe- 
tical, and derives all its pathos from the intensity of its prosaic 
reality),—whatever poetry, we say, is visible here and there in 
Balzac’s works, results from the reality, from the absolute pal- 
pability of the situations and the personages, but not from the 
inspiration of their author. Poetry with Balzac is an effect, not 
a cause ; he himself neither likes, nor even is able to appreciate 
it ; and they, perhaps, among his most intimate friends, are right 
who assert that, could Balzac have been placed at the head of 
some colossal counting-house, where the fortunes of all Paris 
were to be regulated and administered by him, he would never 
have dreamt of writing a book in all his life, because the instinct 
within him would have found its satisfaction, and production 
have corresponded to conception in an immediate and natural 
way. “Nothing in Balzac’s whole organisation,” says Léon 
Gozlan, “tended in the least degree towards poesy. He would 
pretend every now and then to admire the Orientales of Victor 
Hugo, or Lamartine’s Méditations ; but his pretended admira- 
tion hit this and that passage by chance, as a raw sportsman 
fires at random into the midst of a whole covey of birds, knock- 
ing over to right and to left such game as his aimless shots 
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may happen to strike.” One evening Gozlan, who, in his small 
way, has a certain poetical tendency, puts his friend Balzac to 
the test by carrying him off to the Théaitre-Francais to see the 
Burgraves of Hugo, cne of the last pieces which set the Philis- 
ters and the enthusiasts by the ears (neither being wholly wrong 
or right, inasmuch as—though quite absurd as a tragedy—the 
Burgraves contains fine touches of poetry). The Philisters s grin- 
ned and giggled ; and Gozlan, turning round to Balzac, who 
was behind him, caught him, in the midst of one of the really 
fine passages, in the act of grinning like the veriest bourgeois of 
them all. ‘ How do you like it?” asked he of Gozlan. “1?” 
repeated the latter, exaggerating his admiration, “I hold it to 
be sublime ; since Dante nothing - ual to it has been written.” 
“That ‘is precisely my opinion,” rejoined Balzac, converied to 
sudden gravity, and to a creed itis was ever after his, and 
which consisted in the declaration that “since Dante nothing 
so fine as the Burgraves had been produced.” 

With this strange absence of the poetic sense, it is consistent 
enough that there was also in Balzac’s intellectual organisatior 
no proper ideality at all. “He no better understood very 
splendid prose than he did verse,” says Léon Gozlan ; “all art 
with him was of one peculiar kind. He preferred to the grand 
style of the masters of the French language that minute and la- 
boured prose in which he himself excelled; true also, undoubt- 
edly, in its way, as is each microscopic particle of diamond-dust, 
but not true with the luminous and all-powerful oneness of the 
diamond itself. He was prepared in public to carry to “ 
height his expressions s of admiration for the glories of the Floren 
tine or ™ enetian school; would rave about Leonard 0, or Saohact, 
or Titian, with any one or every one; but be well convinced that, 
had he ey able to compose a cabinet of pictures for his own 
private delight, he would have purchased Mieris, Tenicrs, and 
Ostades, and those alone.” 

And:this brings us immediately to the question of art in 
Balzac’s own works. We have seen what was with him the 
chief cause of creation; we must now examine what was its mode. 
We find here as strong a dose of realism as in all the rest. We 
know why his so thickly-peopled world exists; it remains now to 
see how it cxists, what is the manner in which he compels that 
which he produces to impress the reader? His method is almost 
exclusively a descriptive, rarely an active one. Tor this reason 
he must see and know, since he invariably copies, and does not 
imagine. THis conceptions all spring from his external experi- 
ences; they depend im no way upon what surpasses sensible evi- 
dence. He can never, in his own opinion, describe them too 
minutely, never sufficiently prove to himself how acute arc his 
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faculties of observation. One day, after launching forth in praise 
of some new novel of Cooper’s, where the American author had 
treated of Lake Ontario (Balzac being for the moment persuaded 
of the superiority of exact landscape-painting over every other 
branch of the descriptive art): “ Well, then,” said Gozlan to 
him, smiling, “if it 7s so fine, why don’t you at once place the 
scene of a novel on the borders of a lake ?’—“ And where the 
d—l am I fo find the lake?” was the immediate reply; “do 
you suppose that wash-hand basin, the lake of Enghien, will do?” 
“You know so many men who have travelled all over the world ; 
get them to tell you what they know.”—“ Pshaw !”? was Balzac’s 
answer; “they know nothing,—nobody knows any thing; I 
can give you terrible proof of that.” And hereupon follows a 
speech which we cannot refrain from extracting entire, because 
it sets forth all Balzac’s method, and delivers to us the secret of 
his art: 

“When I was about commencing the Lys dans la Vallée, my idea 
was to give up a vast portion to the landscape. I plunged forthwith 
into Pantheism like a Pagan. J turned myself into trees, rivers, slars, 
Sountains, effects of sunlight, &c.! But I wanted to dnow the names of 
every thing, and the nature of the smallest plants, with the description 
of which I intended to adorn my tale. I first applied to my gardener, 
to find oué all about the various kinds of grass that grow every where ; 
on road-sides, and in common fields, and solitary streets, and every 
where in short. ‘ Nothing easier,’ cries he ; ‘here is clover and vetch, 
_ eee . ‘Nay, nay,’ said I; ‘ that is not what I want ; I want 
the technical names of all these thousands of low, short, small, green 
blades that we are eternally walking upon.’ And, snatching up a hand- 
ful from the turf, ‘There,’ said I, ‘that, what is all.that ? ‘O, that,’ 
was the answer, with somewhat of disdain; ‘that is only grass.’ 
‘Well, I persisted ; ‘but the names of all these so differently shaped 
blades—long, or short, or straight, or curved, or soft, or rough, or hard, 
or dry, or damp, or downy, some dank and dark, others ofa tender pale 
hue,—what are the names of these? But it was all no use. He would 
go on saying they were grass, and nothing else for the life of me could 
Lever get out of him. ‘The next day a friend came to see me,—precisely 
one of your travelled men, who had been ‘all over the world! I ap- 
plied to him as I had done to my gardener. He did not hesitate ; he 
knew all about every thing ; so when I put my handful of grass into 
his hands, I felt certain I was going to be enlightened. No such thing. 
This personage was only conversant with the Flora and Fauna of 
Malabar. ‘If we were but in the Indian hemisphere!’ exclaimed he; 
and I was as wise as before. Next day I rushed off to the Jardin des 
Plantes, and simply addressed myself to one of the most celebrated 
professors there. ‘O, my dear M. de Balzac,’ was his remark, ‘we 
study here countless interesting plants; but our life would not be long 
enough if we were to condescend to all those miserable little blades of 
grass ; but,’ he added, ‘without joking, where is your new novel 
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placed?’ ‘In Touraine.’—‘ Well, then, the first peasant in the pro- 
vince itself will tell you more than any professor here can do.’ Upon 
which, if you please, I started for Touraine; where I found the peasants 
as ignorant as my traveller, as ignorant as my gardener, but not a whit 
more ignorant than the professors of the Jardin des Plantes. So that, 
after all, when I came to write the Lys dans la Vallée, I found it impos- 
sible to describe with any thing like accuracy those plots of verdure 
that it would have been my delight to paint blade by blade, with the patience 
and rich colouring of the Dutch. And after that, here you come ad- 
vising me to rely upon other people for the materials wherewith to 
paint lakes like Cooper’s—lakes that he has scen and that he knows !” 


Here is all Balzac’s theory of art, here is his method; and 
we were right in saying that the man, whole and entire (and 
therefore the author), is revealed to us by two passages in M. 
Gozlan’s book,—in the one we have just quoted, and the one 
with which we commenced this article. 

Balzac, as we have remarked, is distinguished amongst nearly 
all modern French writers of fiction by his total want of scepti- 
cism,—scepticism, we mean, as we explained before, in a moral 
and intellectual point of view. Scepticism applied to religion is 
merely one particular form of doubt, or rather one of its par- 
ticular and individual applications. The sort of scepticism for 
which the men of la jeune France (and Balzac belongs essenti- 
ally to these) are remarkable, is a disbelief /ess even in religious 
dogmas than in moral, social, and political doctrines. Some of 
them may (nay do) believe in God; none of them believe in man. 
The want of conviction shows itself especially, we should say, in 
practical undertakings. These men ncither believe in what they 
do, nor even in what they are. No one “acts up to himself,’ 
or indeed takes the trouble of establishing in his own mind a 
“self” to act up to. Nothing is treated seriously, because no- 
thing is in fact believed to de; and the opinion entertained by 
so many French thinkers, that Robert Macaire is the truest 
emblem of the state of society in la jeune France, is in reality 
but too well founded. In the way of avé (unless in some few 
exceptional cases, with which it is not our present purpose to 

eal), disbelief is absolute; and no creator (or none of those 
who go by the name) believes for an instant in what he has 
created. ‘You have entirely misrepresented A. B. in the first 
chapter of your book,” said a really learned and earnest-minded 
man to one of the most illustrious writers in France, who had 
just published a work upon the Revolution of ’89. ‘‘ Maybe,” 
was the answer; “but twenty pages further you will find I have 
just reversed the judgment of which you complain; one or the 
other statement must be true, but I am not sure which! !’ 
This sentence fully depicts Young France. 
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Now nothing can be more repugnant to Balzac’s nature than 
this practical and every-day application of the sceptical tendency. 
He is fanatical in his belief in himself and in all he does. Every 
action of his life is marked by earnestness of conviction; he has 
inflexible faith in himself. He is perfectly confident that he has 
discovered, some where near Sévres, the identical spot which Saint- 
Simon designates by the name of Les Jardies ; he would go and 
live elsewhere than in that sunburnt, sand-strewn, parrot’s-perch 
of an abode, with its garden wherein people can only walk about 
by resting on their heels, and poking pebbles under their toes, to 
prevent themselves rolling down-hill, if he did not infallibly know 
the place to be (what it never was in reality) the haunt of half the 
court of Louis XIV. Watch him over his “ yellow tea,” which 
he gets, heaven knows how! from Pekin, and reveres and believes 
in as a Hindoo believes in Brahma. Sec how he makes pilgrim- 
ages to the distant shrines of famous coflee-vendors, in whose 
hands alone is deposited the incomparable mocha, which forms 
the chief article of his consumption. Compare Balzac with his 
brethren of La Bohéme, and mark the difference. They, the im- 
pious scoffers,—they deny every thing—Les Jardies, and Saint- 
Simon, and Louis XIV. himself; they don’t believe in “yellow 
tea” from Pekin, or even in Pekin, or in China itself; they dis- 
pute the existence of the mocha, hold it for a burnt haricot ; 
won’t believe that the Grand Turk drinks it; nor, indeed, that 
there ever was a Grand Turk. Balzac, on the contrary, in the 
midst of all these infidels, is perpetually yearning for fresh objects 
whereon to fasten his large faculty of faith. Just study him one 
morning after a certain supper at Les Jardies, where all the guests 
had got terribly drunk. A Russian prince, under the influence 
of some potent Rhine wine, had been eloquent upon the subject 
of one of his intimate friends, who was condemned to work in 
the mines of Siberia for some political transgression. By de- 
grees, as the wine softened the hearts of the company, they had 
all wept bitterly over the fate of the wretched exile, who, with 
each glass, sank deeper into the bowels of the earth, and might 
have reached its centre by midnight, if his mourners had not 
gone down one after the other under the table, and thus stopped 
his further progress. Study Balzac, we say, next morning, when, 
with blank countenance, he announces that the individual whom 
they had all bewailed never really existed. ‘ He actually never 
had a friend who worked in the mines of Siberia,” exclaimed 
Balzac, alluding to the Russian, who was gone. ‘ Nor any one 
else either, I dare say,” yawned one of those present. “I dare 
say there ave no mines in Siberia,” added another. ‘ And I 
dare’ say there is no Siberia,” concluded a third. But Balzac 
shook his head disappointed, and mumbling “he assured me 
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himself it was all a fiction,’ he showed by his whole manner 
the difficulty and the regret with which he brought himself to 
admit that that which had impressed him so strongly could be 
untrue. 

A pretty chance of success any one would have had with 
Balzac who should have tried to make him (for any reason 
whatever) modify any of his creations. Modify, indeed! How 
could he do so? He would have simply told you his crea- 
tions “were what they were” (even as we have said he himself 
“was what he was’’), and “ could be no other than theraselves.” 
Amongst a thousand proofs of this strong faith of bualzac’s in 
the real existence of his brain-progeny, we will take the follow- 
ing. He is met one morning, by appointment, by Léon Goz- 
lan, to whom he had written to say he had an important service 
toask of him. Balzac is, by the way, in a very bad humour, be- 
cause he has just come from paying a visit to Madame de Girar- 
din, whose Ionic-pillared stone-built habitation of the Rue de 
Chaillot he had found disagreeably damp and cold.* “The 
idea,” growls he, “of any one presuming to inhabit a temple 
who is not a god!” But what is the “service” he has to ask of 
his friend? We shalisee. He is busied through the medium 
of the Revue de Paris in bringing to the knowledge of the public 
an individual with whom fe has been in familiar mtercourse for 
the last six months, but of whose history he has not yet been 
able to write a line, for the simple reason that the said individual 
has no name. “He gave me all the minutest details of the 
personage’s life and career,” says Gozlan; and he adds that the 
“ service” was merely to help kim in finding out the said person- 
age’s name. “ A name,” cried Balzac, “that cannot possibly fit 
any one else; but that will fit Atm, as the gum fits the tooth, as 
the nail fits the flesh—that is in short Ais name.” Gozlan, in 
spite of his long habits of intimacy with Balzac, which teach 
him how useless it is to dispute with him upon any of his con- 
victions, does nevertheless try to discuss the point, and goes so 
far as to offer his co-operation in the work of making a name, of 
inventing one. Balzac starts back. ‘ Make a name!” he echoes 
contemptuously ; “ people can no more make names than they 
can make granite, or marble, or carbon. A name is; and the 
man and his name are one.” “ Well, then,” sighed Gozlan, “if 
that is the case, we have but oxe resource, namely, to find it, if 
it exists.” “‘Jé does ewvist,” replies Balzac, with triumphant con- 
viction ; but he avows at the same time that he has passed six 
months in the daily study of the A/manach Royal without dis- 


* In the year 1844, M. de Girardin bought a stone pavilion at the entrance 
of the Champs Elysées and Rue de Chaillot, which (small as it is), with its columns 
and flat roofs, looks like nothing so much as a temple. 
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covering it. Upon this, Gozlan proposes to perambulate all 
Paris, reading the names on the shop-fronts and sign-boards. 
The two start on their journey, reading to right and to left, and 
fruitlessly ; and they go on spelling through the whole town in 
all imaginable directions. At last, near night-fall, in an obscure 
narrow street in the neighbourhood of the Grand’ Poste, Balzac 
found what he sought: 

“T shall not forget it in a hurry,” remarks the narrator. “ Balzac 
changed colour, his arm quivered in mine, and for the moment he was 
possessed by a strong emotion. ‘There it is, he eried, ‘there! No 
doubt was possible; he had in his mind really discovered what he had 
been pursuing. I looked up, and read ‘J/arcas’ over a low narrow 
door opening into a dark alley. ‘A/arcas!” exclaimed he, looking into 
me with his flaming eyes; ‘there it is! i¢ is his name.” and he had per- 
fect unshakable faith that it was so.” 

Balzac, as we have already noticed, lived with his own crea- 
tions far more than he lived in the outward world, or even in the 
world of intellect. Ile read few books, went to few plays, and 
found his resources in himself. The night was his day, and sur- 
rounded him with what were his realidies. For any ordinary 
human being such a life would have been, as Gozlan - s, “the 
life of 2 galley-slave, full of efforts against nature ;” but t it was 

he life that alone could suit the peculiar nature of Balzac, be- 
cause it alone favoured his complete isolation in his own self- 
created universe. 

“No one,” says his biographer, “ever lived so much in the night 
as Balzac. Often, as he has confessed to me, he has found himself in 
his dressing-gown and slippers at early dawn on the Place du Carrousel, 
having we all ked all night through woods, plains, villages, and fields, till 
he reached the town. ‘In such cases he used to climb up upon the 
outside of the Versailles coach, and return ‘home by Sévres, forgetting 
only to pay the driver, for the plain reason that he had left the Jardies 

without a farthing in his pocket.” 


This trifling circumsta a, it seems, never astonished any of 
the parties concerned ; for the coachmen along the road were 
well used to Balzac and to_ his eccentricities, “and they knew 
their 1 fare was safe, though not at the moment it was due. 

Ve should probably not a little surprise some of our readers if 
we were to tell them that Balzac was onc of the writers of modern 
France who made /east money. “It is with sorrow and regret 
that we have to admit—but we must admit—ihat Balzac did 
by no means gain by his writings the sums that were supposed.” 
This is the deliberate statement of M. Gozlan; and on this poit, 
at least, no one could be better informed. Balzac only began to 
“make money,” as it is called, towards the close of his career. 
His earlier years were obstinately laborious, but their employ- 
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ment was not lucrative. The great source of riches to the 
writers of fiction in France, the jeuilleton, attained its extreme 
point of development but three or four years before Balzac’s 
death, with Eugéne Sue’s Mystéres de Paris and the Monte 
Christo of Dumas. Upon this, too, there was a drawback with 
Balzac. It was always stipulated that he should defray his own 
expenses of correction ; and what these amounted to, they only 
can tell who were the witnesses of the process. “ Babylonian 
corrections,” exclaims Léon Gozlan, “frais Cyclopéens;” and so 
they were: and in fact, however well paid originally, Balzac’s 
publications in the columns of the newspaper-press dwindled 
down through his mania as much as a good half or even three- 
quarters. “Where public report speaks of 30,000 francs, we 
should read 3,000,” observes M. Gozlan; and he adds: “one 
with another, and all things counted up, it is impossible that 
during his luckiest years even, Balzac should ever have realised 
more than an average of 12,000 francs a twelvemonth.” This, 
as we see, bears but a small ratio to the eighteen hundred thou- 
sand francs gained by M. de Lamartine between 1847 and 1855, 
or to the two millions and more produced by the various works 
of M. Alexandre Dumas, which that prolific author has found 
means of squandering as rapidly as he realised. But Balzac 
could not resign himself to the idea that the public should be- 
lieve he gained /ess than any one else ; and by dint of reflection, 
he coolly invented a means of equalising matters. This means 
was no other than the supposition of his debts; debts of which 
he was for ever talking; which he pretended harassed his very 
life out ; which were the canker of his peace; and which were 
in fact as much one of his inventions as any personage in his 
books. ‘ Unable to make a noise about his horses, carriages, 
hotels, and the rest,” says M. Gozlan, “he determined to make 
a noise about his debts, which became the representatives of the 
fortune he did not gain.” He succeeded; for he soon believed in 
the debts, as in every thing else; and the debts became prover- 
bial, and were only doubted by the intimates who had found out 
the secret. The public was entirely taken in; and when any one 
observed, that “for the enormous sums of money he gained, 
M. de Balzac did not cut any great figure in the world,” there 
was always a voice ready to utter, with deep conviction, the 
constantly repeated phrase: “A mint of money ! well and good ; 
but only consider his debts!’ 

Now Balzac was not carried away by any expensive tastes ; 
his motives for writing were therefore not those of any of his 
colleagues in literature. He did not, like them, write to secure 
other enjoyments through writing, but to secure the actual en- 
joyment of the writing itself; to impart to the public what he 
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knew, and to describe what was perpetually going on around 
him. He had all within himself; his joys were purely internal 
in fact, and dependent upon the development of his faculties 
alone. What did Balzac want with sumptuous hotels and gor- 
geous palaces? Go into the bare chambers of Les Jardies, and 
mark what was their aspect whilst he inhabited them. Upon 
the naked walls of each unfurnished room are characters in 
charcoal written in -his hand, and meant to show what were his 
future decorative plans. Upon what Gozlan calls “the patient 
stucco of the walls,” were scrawled such indications as these: 
“ Here a coating of Parian marble.’ ‘“ Here wainscoting of 
cedar-wood.” On the whitewash overhead was announced the 
expectation of “a ceiling by Eugéne Delacroix ;” whilst on un- 
covered floors might be read, “ Here an Aubusson carpet.” The 
unfinished cavities of fireplaces bore inscriptions of gorgeous 
marble chimney-pieces to come; round empty entrances were 
labelled, ‘‘ Here must be doors after the model of Trianon.” And 
in one salon you walked on the calligraphic assurance of a “par- 
quet mosaique composed of all the rarest woods in the world.” 
The exceeding comicality of all this so struck Léon Gozlan, 
that he, too, one day snatched up a piece of charcoal, and, in 
larger characters than any, upon a wall as vacant as the rest in 
Balzac’s own room, wrote, “ Here a painting of Raphael’s be- 
yond price, and such as the world has never yet seen!’ But all 
this satisfied Balzac—he possessed these riches, as he adiminis- 
tered the dairy, and the potager, and the Malaga vineyards we 
are acquainted with. “ Balzac,” says his chronicler, “was an 
incarnation of prudence and economy, and had, early in life, put 
his own affairs in order.” He had begun his Parisian career by 
the establishment of a printing-office, which had caused him 
some embarrassment at the time, but from which he had with- 
drawn with his well-known honesty in pecuniary matters. This 
constituted one of the pretences he used to put forward to excuse 
his want of money, when “ it was notorious that he was making 
such enormous sums.” That printing-office had been “a cause 
of ruin,” he would say, “of ruin irretrievable—cternal.” He 
perhaps believed it himself; but whenever he broached the sub- 
ject before his intimates, they were in the habit of looking signi- 
ficantly at cach other, and when they were quite alone, of whis- 
pering, “here we are, in for the deficit Kessner again.” ‘The 
deficit Kessner was an allusion to the fabulous sums Balzac had 
hypothetically lost by an individual of the name of Kessner, who 
had been associated with him in the fatal printing-office. Still, 
as it was necessary to “keep up appearances” with regard to his 
debts, some creditors were artfully chosen by the ingenious owner 
of Les Jardies as being likely to make most noise about their 
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bills; and to these “ picked” duns he committed the care of his 
reputation. Half a dozen such filled the adjacent communes of 
Sevres and Ville d’Avray with the echoes of their loud attempts 
to force an entrance into our author’s dwelling; and their lamen- 
tations on the bootlessness of the undertaking were so lively, that 
no one dreamed of asking what might be the amount of the sums 
thus clamoured for—usually a few hundred francs. 

In a small way, nevertheless, Balzac had certain embarrass- 
ments; arising more from his eccentricities, however, than from 
absolute deficiency of money. He was constantly in hot-water 
with his neighbours s, and had become the perpetual butt for the 
“papier timbré” of a dozen tribunals, from the very nature of the 
singular property he had persisted in buying. As we have said, 
Les Jardies consisted of a house built after his own plans, and 
perched upon the top of a hill so steep, that the alleys of what 
the owner was 2 ased to term his “ garden” realised but too per- 
fectly the ideal of a facilis descensus, and were literally only prac- 
ticable to such persons as had mastered the process of steadying 

themselves by artificial means. Round this strange pyramidal 
pleasaunce Balzac must needs go and build up a wall, which of 
course was for ever being carried away by storms of wind or 
rain, to which it could not oppose any sufficient resistance, and 
spreading itself out full-length amongst his neighbours’ carrots 
and turnips. Who shall say how many times the wall went tres- 
passing, and was reconstructed, and took to its wonted ways again ? 
At last Balzac bethought him of buying the bit of land on the 
other side, and rebuilt his wall (never refle scting that it was now 
no longer needed), quaintly remarking that “it cost dear, but 
that it was a comfort to be able to tumble to pieces on your own 
ground,” and that “his wretched wall could now die in its own 
bed.” What Balzac would have done with enormous sums of 
money, had he ever gained tnem, is not a problem that his most 
intimate friends have been able to solve; yet that he did yield to 
the vague but perpetual attraction of the philosopher’s stone to 
the full as much (and in the same way) as the alchemists of the 
middle ages, is a fact not to be denied. At one time this is re- 
presented by Mahomet’s ring, which Balzac firmly believes has 
falien into his —— and with which he is for insta antly set- 
ting forth, with three of his friends, to the court of the Great 
Mogul, who is to give him fifteen or twenty millions for the 
sacred gem. At another time it takes the form of an infallible 
treasure to be brought to light by a finding-rod, which gold, no 
matter where or how dee] ply hidden, irresistibly attracts, and by 
the help whereof Balzac is persuaded he shall discover at St. 
Domingo the vast sums Toussaint L’Ouverture had conccaled ; 
for that he did conceal them, Balzac positively knows. 
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There would be no end if we were to enumerate all the hallu- 
cinations of Balzac’s brain on this subject. The nearest approach 
to any thing practical was his sudden notion of. writing for the 
theatre ; a resolution never suited to his talent, but adopted sud- 
denly one fine day, de parti pris, as the French say. Victor 
Hugo had gone to pay a visit to Balzac, and breakfast with him 
at Les Jardies. The two were very slightly acquainted with cach 
other. Before an hour was over , wha at was inevitable had oc- 
curred. Balzac, who, as we have said, was utterly divested of 
any thing in the s shape of affectation, had become the gaping, de- 
vouring auditor of Victor Hugo. ‘The latter speedily indulged 
himself in his usual practice of holding | forth, and was far too 
pompous and affected not to seize hold of his host by every fibre 
of his pre-eminently gullible nature. Hugo expatiated on the 
facility of making a fortune by the drama, to which Balzac had 
never dreamt of turning his thoughts 

“ Hugo,” says Léon Gozlan, who was present, “appeared to Balzac’s 
dazzled vision as an enchanter, who caused diamond mines to open be- 
neath his feet. He explained to him the real meaning of the words 
droits d’auteur, of which the sense to his listener’s ears had till then 
been obscure and incomplete. Gains achieved in Paris! Gains achieved 
in the provinces! Here for three acts, there for five; and then ‘re-— 
vivals,’ and premiums, and sale of tickets, and a host of small benefits 
besides. Often four hundred francs in a night! and all that—all that 
silver and gold—all these five-franc pieces and Napoleons—to be 
gained while the author is sleeping, or walking about with his hands in 
his pockets! After his first effort of creation, the metallic shower pours 
down upon him while he sits quiet doing nothing.” 


This, we may easily believe (having once the key to the man’s 
character) tempted Balzac in the light of a financial operation, 
une affaive. “I am certain,” says his biographer, “that these 
details, given him by Hugo with the precision of a clerk of the 
court of accounts, were the main cause of the rage for dramatic 
authorship which seized upon Balzac, and never left him from 
that hour to the hour of his death.” This, indeed, is the only 
possible explanation of the sudden mania for the stage which 
afflicted the author of Eugénie Grandet in the latter period of his 
career. Never was any writer of fiction, perhaps, so totally de- 
ficient in the species of talent required for animating the charac- 
ters of a drama. As we have so often, in the course of these 
pages, observed, Balzac’s mode of creation was purely descriptive; 
he wrote merely to describe, to bring to the knowledge of others 
what he knew himself; and if he could have found any better 
and surer means than writing for making the public familiar with 
what to him were realities, he would have instantly adopted that 
means. This point granted (and we do not believe any ore has 
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ever dreamt of disputing it), it becomes evident that Balzac’s 
genius was the very reverse of dramatic, since the active, as dis- 
tinguished from, the descriptive mode of inv ention, is essentially 
requisite for the drama. 

Of this Balzac had, we suspect, some glimmering notion him- 
self; for no sooner had he decided that “ the thing to be done” 
was to write plays, than he at once, and in the most methodical 
way, sct about discovering a collaborateur, who was to furnish 
subject, plot, and incidents, whilst Balzac undertook to supply 
the dialogue. His choice fell upon an unhappy young man of 
the name of Lassailly, who some few years later died in a mad- 
house; and assuredly there would be nothing strange if a dispo- 
sition to insanity had been fostered by his abode at Les Jardies 
in the “lion’s den,” as his more independent comrades denomi- 
nated Balzac’s residence. The tortures which our author con- 
trived to inflict on his literary coadjutor were, as usual, fore- 
ordained by Balzac ina very specific and minute preliminary ad- 
justment of their mutual relations. A man of some note, who is 
but just dead, and who used to be called the Napoleon of the press, 
—the originator of the Siécle, the Droit, the Liberté, the Charivari, 
and a dozen other journals, Armand Dutacq, gave very striking 
testimony to Balzac’s genius for this kind of transaction. We 
may get some conception of the warmth of this man’s admiration 
for Balzac, when we know that to the hour of his death he pro- 
fessed to feel only two absorbing aspirations—the one to origi- 
nate a paper in comparison with which the Times should scem 
but a penny print, the other to edit a really complete edition 
of Balzac’s works. Yet this person once confessed that he had 
never read one line of Balzac’s publications ; “ but,” he used to 
add, “I have read, and I possess in autograph, every agreement, 
every traité he ever drew up with his publishers; and these are 
master-pieces of genius.” Of course Balzac, who would willingly 
have drawn up written contracts with his butcher and baker, did 
not let slip so good an opportunity of verbalising his intentions 
as was here offered. He framed a ¢raiéé with Lassailiy, in virtue 
of which the latter was to be lodged, fed, and in every respect 
cared for ; while he, in his turn, was to construct skeletons of 
plays for Balzac to dress up and animate. Poor Lassailly, who 
shall paint the tortures he underwent? In the dead of the night, 
either a bell that would have awakened the Seven Sleepers scared 
his dreams, or Balzac in person, lamp in hand, wrapped in his 
monk-like dressing-gown, stood over him, glowering into his very 
soul with his intensely-luminous eyes, and calling to him like the 
voice of inexorable fate, “ What have you found, Lassailly ?” 
As might be expected, Lassailly never “found” any thing. As 
to Balzac, he did not trouble himself to seek; that was not his 
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business ; he had awarded to himself another kind of activity in 
the partnership, and he looked upon his miserable partner as 
bound to execute the work for which he was engaged—-an obliga- 
tion which he never did or could discharge. Night after night the 
same colloquy took place. ‘I saw Frederick to-day ; he is hun- 
gry and thirsty for a drama that shall make all Paris rave ; but 
where is this drama that shall make all Paris rave? Voila !” 
And “ Voila !” would echo the unhappy object of the demand, 
trying to look wise. ‘“ Have you got that drama, Lassailly ?” 
“ Not quite,” would be the reply. ‘‘ Then you have it in part 
would rejoin the inflexible tormentor. “Why ... you see, I 
wish you would give me a notion of what you think. ... Iam 
sure if we were to put our ideas together—” “Our ideas!” Balzac 
would repeat, indignantly. “ It is not my /usiness to have any. 
You are half-asleep, Lassailly” (of course he was, poor wretch) ; 
“take some rest, if that is necessary for your imagination; I will 
come again in an hour, or else ring.” 

The end of the association was, that Lassailly ran away, and 
never heard the name of the Jardies without a thrill of terror ; 
and Balzac took upon himself the hepeless task of writing for the 
theatre de parti pris; in which province of art, so entirely un- 
suited to his peculiar genius, his repeated failures are only too 
well known. The only part of Balzac’s talent that could in any 
degree be applied to the drama was the mechanical part. It is 
in the list of his characters (take, for instance, either Quinola 
or Vautrin) that you find the only trace of his individuality. 
When these characters have to act, to be, they fail in their 
purpose, are all at fault, and cease to inspire any interest in 
the public. But in his dramatis persone you find, to borrow 
Léon Gozlan’s words, “breathing the same air, occupying the 
same ground, a motley crowd of dukes and duchesses, swindlers 
and lacqueys, who seem destined never to be jostled together, and 
in whose strange juxtaposition lay precisely Balzac’s idée jixe.” 
This is quite true; and here, too, lay the secret of the superi- 
ority of his works, so long as those works were produced by the 
“merely descriptive method. The whole of that long series of 
volumes which form La Comédie Humaine, draw their existence 
from, and owe their worth to, the prevalence of the tragi-comical 
element. To describe this tragi-comedy, the presence whereof 
was manifest to his sense on every side, externally and palpably, 
Balzac’s genius was sufficient; to have put all this vast tragi- 
comedy in action ; to have reproduced this world from within ; to 
have made it live without describing ii,—for this only a Shake- 
Speare could have sufficed. To this height Balzac not only never 
rose, but he never put his foot upon the first round of the ladder 


that leads to such an eminence. What we have said will, we think, 
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show that society exercised a far greater influence upon Balzac 
than Balzac exercised upon society. His was an essentially ab- 
sorbent nature, and by no means one of those which of them- 
selves, and from themselves, give forth what entire generations 
are to absorb. If this is in one sense the cause of the limita- 
tion of his talent, it is also the cause of its intensity ; and what at 
first sight may seem to diminish his power as a writer, is found 
upon maturer examination to be the mainspring of that power. 
Balzac’s works have been imperfectly named; instead of 
being entitled La Comédie Humaine, they should have been 
called La Comédie Humaine en France, for they do not at all 
depict the comedy in which men and women are actors all over 
the world, but only and exclusively the comedy that human 
nature enacts in France. No hero or heroine of Balzac’s could 
be other than a Frenchman or a Frenchwoman; no scene of 
any one of his books could take place in any other country. 
Nay, more than this, his creations live only in his own age. 
Balzac does not, to use Pascal’s fine expression, “ wander in 
times that are not his own;” on the contrary, he keeps within 
all the realities that compass him round. That very tendency 
we have pointed out, to be eternally “settling” somebody’s 
affairs ; that rage for figures; that strong instinct for “admin- 
istration,’”’—are the especial characteristics, as they are one of 
the incoherencies, of the most unpunctual, most unbusiness-like 
nation upon earth. Balzac’s principal originality in France lies, 
as we have said, in his sincerity, in his want of affectation. The 
race of authors generally, amongst our neighbours, is a race in 
which the author predominates over the man, and in which con- 
sequently the national charaeteristics are soon lost in those of 
the corporation, if we may so call it. With Balzac, the man 
predominating completely over the author, the marks of nation- 
ality have never been effaced. It has been often said, that the 
writer of the Comédie Humaine descended from Rabelais in a 
literary sense, and had great aflinity with Moli¢re; but such an 
assertion evidently needs qualification. The conceptions of both 
Rabelais and Moliére embrace mankind, typify ali men; whereas 
Balzac’s conceptions typify Frenchmen only. Where is the land to 
which Panurge cannot belong? and of what country may not Al- 
ceste or Tartuffe be natives? But can this be said of any of Bal- 
zac’s creations? can they find the vital conditions they require any 
where out of the atmosphere of French civilisation? If we had 
not already too much enlarged upon our subject, it would not be 
difficult to show where really lie Balzac’s literary affinities, from 
whom he derives them, and who derives them from him. A 
writer very little read in this country, not perhaps generally 
known even in his own, but enthusiastically admired by those 
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who have studied him narrowly, Henri Beyle (Stendhal), is 
probably, to a certain extent, one of the determining causes 
of Balzac’s literary career, and of some of the peculiarities of 
his talent. We say this reservedly, because Balzac would have 
been Balzac had Stendhal never existed; but Stendhal, perhaps, 
helped him to be himself a little sooner. The analogies and dis- 
similarities too between the two men are as great as between the 
two authors; but neither has any analogy with any one else, save 
the other alone. Stendhal’s individuality is not Balzac’s, but it 
is almost as strong as his, and that is where they are of the same 
kind; Stendhal is undoubtedly Balzac’s precursor, he heralds 
and announces, though he is not exactly like him. Many of the 
peculiarities of La Comédie Humaine (take the Conjuration des 
Treize, for instance) may be traced back to that strange book, 
Le Rouge et le Noir ; and the Physiologie du Mariage owes as 
much to Stendhal’s Traité de ? Amour as to Brillat Savarin’s 
Physiologie du Gott. But there is one immense difference be- 
tween them—Stendhal has no conviction. When, in the Char- 
treuse de Parme, he gives us that wonderful description of the 
battle of Waterloo, as he himself lived through it, he neither 
believes in himself nor in the battle of Waterloo. Had Balzac 
written it, he would have believed in every line he wrote; as he 
would, if he were still alive, believe in the genuineness of the 
sixty-million-and-tenth sabre-hilt that might be dug up on the 
immortal plain itself, and offered to him as that of the first horse- 
man of the Vieille Garde who fied. This being premised, let it 
be remarked parenthetically, that as a mere work of art (but as 
such alone) the Chartreuse de Parme is infinitely superior to 
any thing Balzac ever wrote; a truth of which no one was more 
intimately persuaded than Balzac himself. 

If we had to point out in whom this quality of conviction 
(so rare amongst French writers of fiction) is exhibited at the 
present time, we could point only to the name of the younger 
Alexandre Dumas. Out of Balzac’s large and varied intellectual 
estate, young Dumas (and he is the only one) has inherited this 
faculty of belief; and it.is to that alone that he owes the honour 
of beimg singled out for notice from amidst the insignificant 
tribe of his contemporaries by two of the best (and one of them 
the severest) critics in Europe—Gutzkow and Gustave Planche. 
Alexandre Dumas fils is full of belief, as was Balzac; but, “alas,” 
as Gutzkow justly laments, “belief in what? in whom?” In 
that alone which in the intellectual and moral world is wnhealthy. 
He inherits also strikingly one of Balzac’s most striking faults 
—a tendency to surrender himself completely to the impression 
of outward objects. Here Stendhal is likewise superior to both. 
The latter renders to himself a cooler account of his impressions ; 
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and instead of obeying them always, puts them aside, banishes 
them, until they obey him; he then recalls them, and repro- 
duces them ata distance. Balzac and his disciple, young Dumas, 
both commit the fault of registering immediately the impression 
they have not yet mastered; and the first evil result of this is the 
distorted proportion it induces—the violation of perspective, so 
to say. 

But we feel we have already transgressed our limits; and we 
hasten to retrace our steps, and recur for the last time to what 
has occasioned, if it does not excuse, our prolixity. We have 
been drawn on to what our readers may consider, perhaps, too 
great a length by the exceeding importance we cannot avoid at- 
taching to Balzac as an exponent of the true state of civilisation 
in modern France. And, in this sense, he fully justifies our 
remark, that his worth is, in reality, dependent precisely upon 
that one peculiarity, which at first sight seems to diminish it— 
his intense, but exclusive, nationality. Balzac is, perhaps, the 

ne writer of modern France most read by us, and least under- 
stood; and he is so for the reason that he is so exclusively 
French. He is for France what Dickens and Thackeray both 
are for England. No class escapes him, and no characteristic of 
that class passes unnoticed. We have studied the man minutely, 
because, as we said, in the man is to be found the mainspring of 
the author, his raison @étre; and we measure the importance of 
the author by the deep insight he affords us into the social life 
of his country. Any one may know France without reading 
Balzac, but no one can read Balzac without knowing France. 





Arr. IV.—MR. SPURGEON AND HIS POPULARITY. 


The New Park-Sireet Pulpit, containing Sermons preached and re- 
vised by the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, Minister of the Chapel, during 
the year 1855. Vol. I. London: Alabaster and Passmore. 1856. 


Tur unhappy catastrophe which brought Mr. Spurgeon’s name 
so prominently before the public a couple of months ago, has 
exposed him not unnaturally to a great deal of unpopularity. 
The propensity to find fault with a popular man, especially if he 
is a popular preacher, has given his critics plenty of business. 
Nothing, of course, is more easy and obvious than to say that it 
is an offence against good manners, and almost against the police 
themselves, to collect together large crowds of people to listen 
to irreverent familiarity, low buffoonery, and coarse railing upon 
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sacred subjects; nor does it require any great profundity or cha- 
rity to suggest that Mr. Spurgeon is a mere impostor, a wretched 
hypocrite, who uses the Surrey Gardens for exactly the same 
purposes on Sunday for which other speculators on the public 
appetite for excitement employ them on the other days of the 
week. ‘To us such criticism appears to be open to the double 
objection that it attacks a man who is placed by circumstances 
in a very painful position, and that it is a singularly fecble and 
inadequate solution of one of the most interesting of all possible 
problems. Ordinary candour must enable every one to sec that 
the accident which occurred at the Surrey Gardens might have 
occurred to any body else as well as to Mr. Spurgeon, and that no 
one is to blame except those who caused the confusion. The ques- 
tion why several thousand people came together to iisten to Mr. 
Spurgeon still remains to be answered; and we can scarcely con- 
ceive a question of greater interest to those who really wish to 
find the way to the hearts and understandings of large masses 
of their fellow-creatures. A young man of ordinary education, 
and without advantages of position or connection, has something 
to say which many thousand people weekly flock to hear. The 
question how and why this happens is surely one which cannot 
but be interesting to those who have had much experience of the 
utter failure of so large a number of the members of Mr. Spur- 
geon’s profession to interest their congregations upon any sub- 
ject whatever. 

The most obvious answer to the question is no doubt to be 
found in Mr. Spurgeon’s style. Any one, it is said, who will ‘ 
condescend to be a buffoon can collect an audience. Mr. Spur- 
geon’s comic sermons and Mr. Robson’s comic songs are popular 
for the same reason, though the one exhibition is in its proper 
place and the other is not. Many stories, more or less comic 
and more or less true, are very generally quoted in illustration 
of this opinion ; but after carefully reading the thick and closely 
printed volume of sermons mentioned at the head of this article, 
we can conscientiously say that such stories do their subject 
considerable injustice. Coarseness, vulgarity, and sometimes even 
rant, is no doubt to be found in them in abundance; but they 
are by no means of the essence of Mr. Spurgeon’s style, and 
might, we think, be expunged without affecting its force. 

For example, in comparing the sufferings of the Christian 
with those of our Lord, we find (p. 13): “ All you have to bear 
is as nothing compared with his mighty sufferings. Take cour- 
age; face it again like a man; never say die. Let not’ your 
patience be gone; take up your cross daily,” &c. The introduc- 
tion of the language of the ring in such a connection shows a 
want both of education and sensibility; but it is the phrase 
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that is vulgar and not the thought. Mr. Spurgeon’s own ac- 
count of the matter seems to us to be a very fair explanation of 
it. He says in his preface, “'There are also many expressions 
which may provoke a smile; but let it be remembered that 
every man has his moments when his lighter feelings indulge 
themselves, and the preacher must be allowed to have the same 
passions as his fellow-men ; and since he lives in the pulpit more 
than any where else, it is but natural that his whole man should 
be there developed; besides, he is not quite sure about a smile 
being a sin, and at any rate he thinks it less a crime to cause a 
momentary laughter than a half-hour’s profound slumber.’ Cer- 
tainly it is so rare to see “‘ the whole man developed” in the pul- 
pit, that when it docs happen we cannot help feeling indulgent 
towards the delinquent. Mr. Spurgeon’s style appears to us 
quaint and grotesque, with a strong dash of very genuine hu- 
mour. He is obviously to the last degree vivacious yer suscep- 
tible, and being to a great extent an uneducated man, his illus- 
trations constantly overstep the limits of vulgarity ; but that is 
not their special characteristic. There is nothing vulgar, for 
example, in the following, though it is as grotesque as a gurgoyle. 
“ OQ, may God awaken us all, and stir us up to pray; for when 
we pray we shall be victorious. I should like to take you this 
morning as Samson did the foxes, tie the firebrands of prayer 
to you, and send you in among the shocks of corn till you burn 
the whole up.” ‘The following has a sort of rough energy and 
force of conviction which is not unlike many of the stories told 
of Luther and his conflicts with the devil: “ A poor tried coun- 
tryman said the other day, ‘I have been troubled with that old 
devil lately, and I could not get rid of him for a long while ; until 
at last, after he had been adding up all my sins, and bringing 
them all before my remembrance, I said to him, “You rascal 
you, did not I transfer all my business to Jesus Christ long ago, 
bad debts and all? What business have you to brmg them 
here? I laid them all on Christ; go and tell my Master about 
them. Don’t come troubling me.”’ Well, I thought that was 
not so bad. It was pretty rough, but it was gloriously true.” 
A man who had always considered his sins as so many debts 
in the strict sense of the word, and whose mind is habitually 
occupied with small business-transactions, shows a very forcible 
and genuine conviction by this kind of language. In fact, if 
his language is to be genuine and striking at “all, it must be 
taken from the subjects which are familiar to him. To say, 
“You rascal, don’t trouble me; you must speak to my master,” 

is a phrase which has at any rate a positive definite meaning. 
A man who should say on a similar occasion, “ 1 dwelt on the 
all-suflicient sacrifice,” or “I rejoiced in the blessed blood which 
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cleanseth us from all sin,” would speak, in our opinion, far less 
sincerely and far less reverently. The one man believes in a 
real master, a real legal obligation, « real devil in the likeness 
of a harsh creditor, and a discharge such as he could plead in 
the county-court ; and the other, in a great proportion of cases, 
only expresses an indefinite feeling in conventional language. 
The common feelings which form the lasting bonds of human 
society are generally definite in proportion to their strength. 
Conjugal and family love, friendship, a sense of duty, a sense of 
honour, may be described in the very simplest language ; and 
the fact that it is usually considered reverent to speak of God, 
Christ, heaven, hell, the devil, and the feelings which they ex- 
cite, in an obscure and indefinite manner, has alw ays appeared 
to us one of the strongest proofs of the prevalence amongst us 
of unacknowledged scepticism. Mr. Spurgeon no doubt con- 
stantly falls to the most lamentable extent into the other extreme. 
To speak of such matters very seldom and very plainly would seem 
to be the course pointed out both by reverence and common sense ; 
but if we must choose between the two, we do not know whether 
it is not less bad to handle spiritual truths as you would handle 
a bullock than to handle them as you would handle a mist. 

The evils of the style of which we are writing are too obvious 
to need exposure; but we do not think that the source of its in- 
fluence over those to whom it is addressed is altogether obvious. 
We do not at all believe that the buffoonery with which it is 
mixed is its only or even its principal attraction. Its power. 
seems to us to depend much more on the fact that the person 
who employs it is so fully possessed by the system which he has 
adopted that it is natural and easy to him to play with it. The 
buffoonery is rather the effect than the cause of that which pro- 
duces the popularity. No Italian friar was ever more perfectly at 
home in the legends of the saints than Mr. Spurgeon is in what 
he calls “ the three R’s— Ruin, Redemption, and Regeneration.” 
To use the language of the pantheistic sensualist, Walt Whitman, 
“no array of terms can say how much he is at peace about 
God and death.” Though his brethren, as he complains, “ call 
him an Antinomian and a hyper” (hyper-Calvinist), he is as 
completely satisfied with Calvinism as with the four rules of 
arithmetic, and cracks his jokes and tells his stories whilst he 
is explaining the “scheme of salvation” with the same kind 
of nonchalance with which a barrister, thoroughly accustomed to 
his business, will chat with his friends whilst he is defending a 
man on trial for his life. Dr. Newman, with that strange mix- 
ture of sense and sophistry which distinguishes him from all 
other men, has contrived to extract an argument in favour of 
Romanism from the profanity and superstition of the peasantry 
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in Catholic countries. Their very oaths and curses, he says, are 
cast in a Catholic mould. Whether this phenomenon may not 
admit of a less ingenious solution, we do not at present intend to 
inquire ;* but Dr. Newman’s argument illustrates our meaning 
with respect to Mr. Spurgeon. His thorough grasp of the subject- 
matter of his sermons would be obvious enough if he were the most 
staid of preachers, and the predominating characteristic of his 
mind is so clearly a certain grotesqueness and whim rather than 
profanity or even vulgarity, that we are strongly inclined to con- 
sider his jocular manifestations as the not unnatural result of the 
quality which, of all others, gives hearers the greatest confidence 
in a teacher—thorough and evident familiarity with his topic. 

If it be true, as we are inclined to think, that the influence 
which Mr. Spurgeon exercises arises principally from the fact 
that he preaches with vigour and liveliness, and in the most 
uncompromising manner the very sternest form of Calvinism, 
the inquiry into the reasons of his popularity becomes one of the 
very deepest interest ; an interest in which all personal criticism 
is entirely merged. To one kind of praise Mr. Spurgeon is most - 
incontestibly entitled: he may be right or he may be wrong, 
but no human being can doubt his meaning. A more perfectly 
plain-spoken and intelligible writer we have seldom met with. 
He does not shrink in the least degree, as a more educated man 
would be almost sure to do, from sectarian names. Fifty times 

-over he avows that he is a Calvinist in so many words. The 
following strange rhapsody is perhaps as good an instance of 
this as could be found. After speaking of the numerical pro- 
portion of the Baptists to other sects, and the insignificance of 
all sects in comparison to Christ, he goes on: “ Britain, thou 
shalt never perish; for the flag of Old England is nailed to the 
mast by the prayers of Christians, by the efforts of Sunday- 
schools, and her pious men. But, I say, let even England’s 
name perish—let nations and national distinctions perish, but 
let Christ’s name last for ever. Perhaps there is only one thing 
on earth I love better than the last I have mentioned ; and that is, 
the doctrine of pure, unadulterated Calvinism ; but if that be 
wrong, I for one say let that perish too, and let Christ’s name 
last for ever. Jesus! Jesus! Jesus! Jesus! ‘Crown him Lord 
of all.’ You will not hear me say any thing else. These are my 


* It is hardly a parody of his argument to apply to it the opening stenza of 
General Calhoun’s speech in favour of slavery, preserved in that wonderful piece 
of humour “ The Bigiow Papers:” 

“ Here we stand on the Constitution, by thunder ! 
It’s a fact of which there’s bushels of proof ; 
For how could we trample on it so I wonder 
If it wern’t that it’s always under our hoofs ? 
Says John C, Calhoun, says he.” 
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last words in Exeter Hall, for this time, Jesus! Jesus! Jesus! 
Crown him Lord of all!” What Mr. Spurgeon understands by 
Calvinism is equally plain. In the strange passage to which we 
have already referred, in which he speaks of “ the three R’s,”” Mr. 
Spurgeon says, that a better “epitome of the Gospel’ is to be 
found in “the five points of Calvinism: election, according to 
the foreknowledge of God; the natural depravity and sinfuluess 
of man; particular redemption by the blood of Christ; effectual 
calling by the power of the Spirit; and ultimate perseverance 
by the power of God’s might.” We need not dilate on a system, 
the general features of which are sufficiently well known to every 
one. How any human being can believe such a doctrine, having 
regard to the ‘existing condition of the world, and retain his 
reason, seems to many persons matter of astonishment. That 
God, being the source of all justice and goodness, should have 
created a large proportion of the world on purpose that it might 
be damned, is a proposition which no quantity of evidence or 
argument would persuade most men to entertain for a moment; 
for they would contend that it was almost, if not altogether, a 
contradiction in terms. Nevertheless the fact unquestionably 
is, that few preachers have ever been more popular or more 
influential than those who have maintained, in the most uncom- 
promising manner, the doctrine which to many minds presents 
itself under this form. In Switzerland, Scotland, England, Wales, 
and North America, this doctrine has been repeatedly preached ; 
and has almost always been received by a considerable class of 
persons not only with assent but with enthusiasm. The expla- 
nation is, we think, to be found in the nature of the doctrines 
themselves, which have an attractive as well as a repulsive aspect. 
One great source of their influence is, that they form a system. 
The fascination which even the appearance of logical consistency 
exercises over mankind can hardly be overrated. The power of 
really acquiescing in ignorance is one of the latest accomplish- 
ments of a high education. Nothing is more difficult than to 
recognise, not only in words but in practice, the imperfections 
of human thought and language. It is a very rare and difficult 
acquirement, to be content to believe in what is actually known 
and felt without generalising upon it, and then making the gene- 
ralisation the ground of the belief, of which in fact it is almost 
always the effect. It is to the absence of this moral and intellec- 
tual modesty that we are inclined to attribute the fascination of 
systematic theology. Few men have sufficient strength of mind 
to acquiesce in doctrines imperfectly understood. They are never 
satisfied until they have woven what they believe into what ap- 
pears to them a coherent whole ; which almost always contains 
much which they maintain only because they consider its belief 
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essential to the continuance of their faith in the rest. Rather 
than give up a set of opinions to which he clearly sees his way, 
a man will constantly adopt a whole series of opinions from 
which he would recoil with horror if he did not look upon them 
as the price of those which he is determined to maintain. On 
resolving such systems into their component parts by separating 
the doctrines which form the inducement from those which form 
the price, the causes of their power become apparent. We believe 
that this process is peculiarly applicable to the system which is 
preached by Mr. Spurgeon. Hardly any system can be men- 
tioned which presents greater attractions ; and tremendous as 
the price which is paid for them appears to be, and really is, 
it is nevertheless capable of being represented in a manncr very 
much less repulsive than would perhaps appear at first sight. 
There is probably not one of the five points which Mr. 
Spurgeon considers as making up in the aggregate an “epitome 
of the Gospel” which does not represent very strong and natural 
convictions ; some of which are almost inseparable from any kind 
of belief in a God who interests himself in the affairs of men, 
whilst others are in the opinion of the vast — ity of Chris- 
tians essential parts of Christianity. To trace out this through 
the whole of the —— would be an undertaking no doubt ‘of 
vast interest, but also infinitely too wide and deep for the present 
occasion. W e will, however, ‘attempt to illustrate our meaning 
by showing that there are strong inducements to the belief of 
some of the most prominent features of Mr. Spurgecn’s system 
Suppose a man really to believe, not merely to admit, that 
the world and all its contents were created and are sustained by 
an almighty ever-present God, the source of all that is good 
and the enemy of all that is bad. Let him also suppose that God 
really controls the affairs of his creatures, and that in a manner 
which has more analogy to the way in which one man acts upon 
the will and character of another than to that in which he acts 
upon finite matter. Such an opinion almost necessarily involves 
the notion that whatever relations exist between God and man 
exist by God’s will and not by man’s,—that God comes to man, 
and that man does not go to God. The inferiority of the crea- 
ture to the Creator, the weakness, the inconsistency, the inter- 
mittent character of all human efforts, is such, that it seems 
almost too wild a supposition to be stated to suppose that man 
discovered God’s existence, attracted his attention, and ultimately 
earned his favour by his own unassisted efforts. Almost all re- 
lations between rational beings are regulated by the superior and 
accepted by the inferior. It is so in the case of parent and child, 
of master and servant, of husband and wife, and under almost 
every form of government in the case of governments and sub- 
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jects. Those who believe at all in the existence of any other God 
than the gods of Epicurus, must believe that whatever relations 
subsist between God and man are referable to the divine and 
not to the human will. There is but one step from this propo- 
sition to oné form of the doctrine of election. It is founded on 
the belief that God is not the author of evil. We have assumed 
that the inquirer whose case we are considering starts with the 
notion, however obtained, of a perfectly good and holy being, and 
applies it to what he sees before him. How can such a being 
regard evil? That, at any rate, cannot be derived from him. It 
cannot constitute a part of his relation to mankind, that he stirs 
them up to sin. It may, and probably does, form a part of his 
relation to them, that in one way or another he stirs them up to 
holiness. In the conduct of some men a settled preference for 
what is good, a settled repugnance to evil, may be traced; in 
others there would seem to be an indifference to the whole 
subject ; in others, again, the character is enveloped in an im- 
penetrable reserve. Starting with the fundamental belief which 
we have attributed to the inquirer, the language employed in as- 
serting the doctrine of election is the mere description of a matter 
of fact. Every man is surrounded, from his cradle to his grave, 
with a thousand influences; some of which arise from external 
circumstances, some from bodily constitution, some from thoughts 
and feelings which present themselves to the mind quite involun- 
tarily. Suppose such influences tend in a good direction and 
issuc in a good result, it is hard to see how a person who habi- 
tually refers all good things to the providence of God can speak 
in any other way of such a person than by saying that God has 
chosen or elected him. It may, of course, be said that the 
fundamental belief on which such assertions rest is groundless 
or uncertain. That is quite another question, and introduces a 
very different set of considerations. Our*present purpose is only 
to point out that it is almost impossible to separate such a 
belief in God as we have described from a belief, in one form 
at least, of the doctrine of election. Indeed, the two beliefs 
are so closely connected, that many minds would feel that to 
lose the one would be equivalent to losing the other; and, rather 
than be forced to do so, they would be ready to accept any con- 
sequences with which the belief in question would appear to be 
legitimately connected. 

The second great doctrine of Calvinism, the natural sinful- 
ness and depravity of man, stands upon a footing at least equally 
broad and intelligible. Whatever thcory of morals is adopted, it 
is undeniably true that the conduct of every man, and the inclina- 
tions which prompt his conduct, deviate from it to a very consi- 
derable extent. Bentham’s morality has generally been supposed 
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to be that which is most antagonistic to the Christian doctrine. 
We do not at present intend to consider the justice of this cri- 
ticism, but even upon Bentham’s showing human nature is far 
from virtuous. If actions are good or bad according to their 
tendency to produce the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber, a considerable number of human actions are very bad in- 
deed, and an immense proportion of them can hardly be called 
good. ‘The fact that people do habitually prefer a small im- 
mediate gratification to a great one at some distance,—the fact 
that they do not habitually strike the balance between the plea- 
sures and pains which will result from a given course of con- 
duct, and act accordingly,—are surely facts which cannot be 
disputed : but, if we still continue to look at the subject from 
the point of view which we have already indicated, the signifi- 
cance of moral evil becomes infinitely greater. A man who sets 
out in his inquiries from the belief in a holy God cannot overlook 
the existence of evil. With his view of the divine character, he 
can hardly consider wilful wrong-doing as any thing short of 
downright rebellion against God’s will. It is hardly possible for 
such a man to doubt that there are in the world two influences 
irreconcilably hostile and diametrically opposed to each other ; 
nor that, to say the very least, human nature is in great mea- 
sure on the side of the evil, and opposed to the good. It is far 
from improbable that he would consider that in such a case neu- 
trality is itself a crime, and that those who are not with God are 
against him: He is almost certain, in direct proportion to the 
power of his conception of the divine holiness, to feel that any 
true theology must in some way or other recognise and embody 
this antagonism. 

The doctrine of particular redemption is, perhaps, of all the 
Calvinistic doctrines, the one which gives most offence ; but if it 
is regarded from its positive and not from its negative side, if we 
take its assertions and leave out its exclusions, it is any thing 
but gloomy. It is indeed a fearful thing to believe that the bene- 
fits of the atonement only apply, and were only meant to apply, 
to a certain number of persons, and that the rest of the world 
are excluded from them, being either reprobate—crcated to be 
damned,—or preterite—passed over, which comes to the same 
thing; but if the first part of the statement be looked upon as 
the inducement, and the latter part as the price, the horror of the 
belief is capable—not, we think, of being removed, but of being 
very greatly diminished. The belief that Christ is in some way 
or other the Saviour of the world, and that the benefits which 
he confers upon mankind are sacrificial, is common to almost all 
Christians ; though of course the nature of the atonement, the 
meaning of sacrifice, and the exact point at which the mystery, 
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universally admitted to be inherent in the subject, begins, are 
questions upon which there is the widest difference of opinion. 
It may, however, be stated with some confidence, that in all the 
controversies upon this subject, which so much abound in the 
present day, no assertion is more frequently met with, especially 
amongst those who are most in earnest upon the subject, than 
the following,—that no such doctrine can be true unless it 
asserts a substantial and not mercly a legal or formal atonement. 
It is certainly not a fanatical or a bigoted party which maintains 
that an arrangement which gives a technical regularity and con- 
sistency with certain legal conceptions of justice, to the proceed- 
ing by which sinners are pardoned, is, even if wanted at all, totally 
incomplete unless it also goes on to free the individual man 
vom sin itself, as well as from the consequences of sin. This 
belief is certainly embodied to a very considerable extent in the 
doctrine of particular redemption ; at any rate it is consistent 
with and illustrative of it. Let it be assumed that the ultimate 
fruit and consequence of redemption is, as Mr. Spurgeon would 
probably express it, the accomplishment of a great work in the 
soul—the reclamation, that is, of the man from a state of enmity 
to a state of peace with God, whereby externally and internally 
the whole man becomes good; and it will follow that redemption, 
whether it be regarded as one step in a process or as an act 
complete in itself, must apply to individuals ;—that A, B, and C, 
must be able to say, not merely ‘a technical obstacle to the re- 
demption of any man whatever—which would have affected me 
as well as others—has been removed,” but, “I, A,.B, or C, have 
been and am personally and individually redeemed.” ‘The belief 
that redemption is substantial, and not merely formal, inyolves 
the notion that it is individual or particular. Mr. Maurice, Mr. 
Jowett, or Mr. Campbell would probably go thus far with Mr. 
Spurgeon, however vehemently they would repudiate the system 
into which he weaves this opinion. 

The difference between Mr. Spurgeon’s system and the great 
doctrines which it caricatures is, that it uniformly treats as ex- 
ceptions what they treat as rules, and vice versé. It makes God 
an exceptional being in his own universe, creating a world, and 
being defeated by the devil in its fate. It makes reprobation the 
rule, and election the exception. It makes evil, not the corrup- 
tion and depravity of man, but his normal condition, and in a 
vast preponderance of cases his final doom. Finally, it substitutes 
general damnation for particular salvation. On the other hand, 
it is intelligible ; it involves only the most inexact conceptions 
of justice and mercy ; and it is capable of being made apparently 
self-consistent by a number of logical artifices of more or less in- 
genuity. One of these may be mentioned as a specimen. It con- 
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sists, as they all do, in playing fast and loose with language ; and 
like all the rest, it involves an entirely anthropomorphic concep- 
tion of the divine character. It is not unjust, it is said, in God to 
give no grace to the wicked, and then to punish them for the sins 
which are the consequence ofan absence of grace ; for he never pro- 
mised to give it, and is not bound to do more than he promised. 
Or, to use Mr. Spurgeon’s language, which we do not blame for 
being lively and plain-spoken, but which conveys thoughts too 
audacious, we should have thought, for any human being to con- 
ceive, ‘ “But,” says the objector, “is it not unjust for God to 
manifest himself to one and not the other?” God replies, “ Dost 
thou charge me with injustice? In what respect? Do I owe thee 
any thing? Bring the bill, and I will pay it. Do I owe you grace? 
Then grace would not be grace ; it‘would bea debt. If I owe you 
grace, you shall have it.” “ But why should my brother have 
it? he is equally as bad as I.” “Surely,” replies the King, 
“T may give as I please. Thou hast two beggars at thy door: 
hast thou not a right to turn one away and give the other some- 
thing? And can I not do as I will with my own? I will have 
mercy upon whom I will have mercy, and to whom I will I give 
it.”... “ If I have fifty men on a scaffold to be hung, have I not a 

right to pardon which I will, and give the punishment to all the 
rest?”’? If any one is absurd enough to suppose that God has 
made a contract with men which he has failed to perform, this 
might be a not unfair answer; but the objection to be answered 
is, that the arrangement is unfair in itself; that it implies that 
God reaps where he has not sown, and gathers where he has 
not strewed; and it is surely no virtue to enforce a hard bargain. 
Mr. Spurgeon’s illustration about the fifty men on the scaffold 
is a curious instance of the narrow conceptions which he forms 
of justice as between God and man. He seems to consider that 
the relations between them are not only merely legal, but are 
regulated exclusively by the most technical and objectionable 
rules of English law. No doubt the Queen has by law a right to 
pardon A and to hang B, who is in precisely the same position ; 
that is, she has a power to do so, which the law of England will 
respect, and, if necessary, enforce; but if the Home Secretary 
advised her to do so, he would be subject to the severest parlia- 
mentary censure, because the act would be in the last degree un- 
just and arbitrary . Yet Mr. Spurgeon seems to think that what 
would be an iniquity in the Queen is a perfection in God. 

It may perhaps be acknowledged that the system to which 
we are referring owes its attractiveness to the definite view 
which it affords “of the fundamental doctrines of theology, from 
which it entirely eliminates all mystery and incompleteness, and 
to its semblance of logical consistency. But it may be asked, How 
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can any human being pay the price demanded for these advan- 
tages? How can any one bear to believe what is involved in the 
doctrines of preterition and reprobation? The answer is twofold. 
In the first place, no one can deny that life, however it may be 
considered, has an awfully stern side. Set aside Christianity alto- 
gether, put the very existence of God out of the question, and still 
the passage of all the multitudes from the darkness which shrouded 
one end of the bridge of Mirza to the stream which flowed past 
the broken arches at the other end, cannot be called an altogether 
cheerful or hopeful one. The conviction that life is in itself a 
blessing, is by no means so obvious or universal as it appears 
to persons accustomed only to Christian and European forms 
of thought and feeling. One of the best sermons of a great 
living divine—Mr. Maurice—powcrfully contrasts the Christian 
sentiment that the last enemy which shall be subdued is death 
with Strauss’s emendation, that the last enemy which shall be 
subdued is the dread of immortality. ‘It is better to walk than 
to run; better to stand than to walk; better to sit than to stand; 
better to lie down than to sit ; better to sleep than to lie down, 
and better to die than to sleep’—is still a proverb, which ex- 
presses the highest conviction of a great proportion of the human 
race. Admit into the mind the belief in a just and holy God, 
and whatever hopes that doctrine may excite are hopes largely 
tempered by awe. Death may ultimately be swallowed up in vic- 
tory ; but the victory must be preceded by an awful combat. It 
is no doubt a malignant falsehood to deny that in almost every 
man’s life there is much that is good. To most men it must be, 
we should think, cheering to see how much good remains even 
in the vilest criminals. When the miserable Burke was convicted 
of the most atrocious series of crimes committed in modern 
times, he threw his arms round the neck of his fellow-prisoner 
who was acquitted, kissed her, and exclaimed, “Thank God, 
Mary, you are saved.”* Though the man who did this had com- 
mitted at least sixteen murders in cold blood for the sake of sell- 
ing the bodies of his victims, some good feeling must have still 
remained in him. On the other hand, he had committed sixteen 
murders ; and surely such a fact, which is by no means a solitary 
one, discloses a state of things sufficiently awful. Can any thing 
be a true account of God’s dealings with men which slurs over 
the whole class of facts of which this is a single instance? Does 
the analogy either of nature or of human law warrant us in be- 
lieving that the Judge of all the earth would do right if such 
crimes went unpunished? on the other hand, does experience 
teach us that men are always reformed by punishment? At the 


* Alison's History of the French Revolution, iv. 8301, note. Sir A. Alison was 
counsel for the Crown in Burke’s case, 
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end of the second apocalyptic woe, it is written, that “ the rem- 
nant were affrighted, and gave glory to the God of heaven ;” 
but after the pouring out of the fifth vial, “they gnawed their 
tongues for pain, and blasphemed the God of heaven because of 
their pains and their sores, and repented not of their deeds.” A 
man must be more bold than wise who can find, either in his own 
observations or in the Bible, authority for looking upon the present 
condition and future prospects of mankind as altogether cheer- 
ful. lt is perfectly true that the New Testament claims to be 
an announcement of good tidings of great joy, and that a system 
which makes it a message of bad tidings is bad on the face of it; 
but it is equally true that the good news was not brought before 
it was wanted, and that much of the evil which it denounced 
and condemned still subsists. To persons deeply impressed with 
these views of life, a theology without a hell is a mere mockery. 

Men will always look upon God as a God to whom vengeance 
belongeth. No one who has a really strong perception of the 
difference between good and evil, can wish to see the sores of life 
skinned over. Thoughts of this kind are natural to the mind, 
and to stifle them is to degrade a man into a brute; but, on the 
other hand, to attempt to ascertain their exact value, to assume 
the balance and the rod, to arrange them in a system, to affect 
to apportion punishments, and to set up tests for the detection 
of criminals, is nothing less than to attempt to exalt man into a 
god—an attempt which has not unfrequently ended in debasing 
him into a devil. 

A second explanation of the adoption of a system which in- 
volves consequences so frightful is less intellectually creditable 
to those who accept them. It consists simply in this, that they 
shrink from and evade their own conclusions. It would be hard 
to find a more systematic and plain-spoken advocate than Mr. 
Spurgeon ; but even he recoils before the frightful consequences 
of his own ‘theory. It is obvious that the two doctrines of particu- 
lar—by which Mr. Spurgeon understands not only individual but 
also exclusive—redemption, and effectual calling, taken together, 
limit the benefits of the gospel to a very small number of persons 
indeed—to those, namely, who have experienced certain peculiar 
states of mind. Now the whole of the theory which Mr. Spur- 
geon propounds rests on the notion that the glory of God is the 
ultimate purpose of the whole Christian dispensation; and if the 
vast majority of mankind are created only to be damned, the 
devil has got the best of the struggle. Mr. Spurgeon feels the 
difficulty, and states it as follows: “ How often do I hear people 
say, ‘Ah, strait is the gate, and narrow the way; and few there 
be that find it. There will be very few in heaven; there will be 
most lost.’ My friend, I differ from you. Do you think that 
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Christ will let the devil beat him? that he will let the devil have 
more in hell than there will be in heaven?—No; it is impos- 
sible. For then Satan would laugh at Christ. There will be more 
in heaven than there are among the lost. God says that ‘ there 
will be a number that no man can number that will be saved ;’ 
but he never says that there will be a number that no man can 
number that will be lost. There will be a host beyond all count 
that will get into heaven.” And elsewhere he accounts for this 
by saying that all who die in childhood, and the large number 
of persons who will be born during the millennium, will turn 
the balance. ‘This is no doubt pucrile enough; for it only 
amounts to this—that wherever the experiment is fairly tried, 
the devil gets the best of it; but a clearer proof could hardly 
be given of the fact, that the harsher doctrines of the system 
which Mr. Spurgeon and those who agree with him preach 
are accepted rather because they embody the general impres- 
sion that there is a dark and fearful side to life than from 
any definite belief in their truth. If it were otherwise, could 
any honest man play with the doctrines of election and con- 
version so far as to assert, first, that “every carnal mind in 
the world is at enmity against God,” and that “this does not 
exclude even infants at the mother’s breast” (p. 152) ; and after- 
wards (p. 349) that all those who die in infancy are doubtless 
elect, and do each of them ascend to heaven? Surely the doc- 
trine of reprobation is not more harsh or less well founded as 
against infants than as against grown men; but from this conse- 
quence Mr. Spurgeon shrinks. The author, whoever he was, of 
that fearful poem “ The last Judgment,” which Sir C. Lyell found 
still in use in parts of New England, was more consistent : 
“Then to the Judge their souls drew near 
That died in infancy, 
And so had neither good nor bad 
Effected corporally.” 
They urge their innocence de facto ; but are met with the reply 
that Adam was their federal head ; that if he had not sinned, they 
would have claimed heaven on the ground of his righteousness ; 
and that as he has, they must suffer the penalty of his sin. They 
acknowledge the justice of the reply, and are taken away to the 
pit with much lamentation: 
‘The wrath of God doth feed the flame 
With store of wood and brimstone flood, 
That none should quench the same.” 


This, no doubt, is the most consistent view of the doctrine; but 
we prefer Mr. Spurgeon’s not discreditable inconsistency to the 
frame of mind of the man who “ passed an hour in comfortable 


reflection on the infinite mercy of God in damning little children” 
H 
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—suffering them to go to the devil, and forbidding them not, for 
of such is the kingdom of hell. Another instance of the same 
tendency is to be found in Mr. Spurgeon’s practical application 
of the doctrine of election. It is thought harsh by some persons, 
he says (p. 316) ; but what right have they to complain? If they 
desire holiness sincerely, they are elected to it; “but if you don’t 
desire it, why on earth should you be so preposterously foolish 
as to complain because God gives that aich you do not like to 
other people?” Viewed as an argumentum ad hominem, such a 
statement as this stops the mouth of a certain class of objectors. 
No doubt a man is inconsistent if he complains of not having 
what he does not want; but though the remark may disembarvass 
the preacher of an antagonist, it still leaves him open to the ques- 
tion, why the man does not want it. The effort to silence an 
opponent by a mere temporary expedient of this kind shows the 
preacher’s anxiety to get on his own side the very conceptions 
which he has repudiated. With all his professions of perfect 
satisfaction with the doctrine of the Divine sovereignty, it does 
not really satisfy him. He eagerly snatches at an opportunity of 
making out, in some moderately intelligible manner, that the sin- 
ner’s state is his own fault, and that he has no right to complain. 

It would be easy to multiply illustrations of the devices by 
which the reception of the awful doctrines to which we have re- 
ferred is facilitated ; but we have said cnough to show what are 
the inducements to accept them, how the price which has to be 
paid for their acceptation is not really so great as it would seem 
to be at first sight, and how great an anxiety is felt to diminish 
it still further by any sort of contrivance. 

We can well imagine the contempt with which Mr. Spurgeon 
would read such criticisms as these, if they should ever come 
under his notice. ‘ What,” he would ask, “ have mere human 
speculations to do with truth divinely revealed? I did not make 
the world—I did not discover its constitution. Your objections 
are levelled not against me, but against God and against the 
Bible.” This is not the place to go into the question of the real 
nature and authority of the book which Mr. Spurgeon so con- 
stantly, so familiarly, and, at the same time, so ignorantly, invokes. 
Whether man is so ignorant of God by nature that, upon further 
evidence, he would be forced to worship him for possessing the 
very attributes which are usually ascribed to the devil ; whether, 
upon proof of the performance of certain miracles, it is right to 
believe in the statements made by the person performing them, 
without any reference at all to the character of those statements ; 
whether, in short, evidence of a revelation from God can be car- 
ried high enough to crush the conscience of man,—are questions 
which we need not discuss with Mr. Spurgeon until he can show 
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far more conclusively than he ever has or, in our opinion, ever will 
show that the case has actually arisen. Our business with him 
is much shorter and simpler, and consists in two points: first, 
that he is entirely and blindly ignorant of all the difficulties 
which embarrass the question of the authority of the Bible; and 
secondly, that whatever its authority may be, it contains very 
little of what he does, and a great deal of what he does not, 
preach. In short, we have no hesitation in affirming that he 
does not know what the Bible is; and that he interprets it en- 
tirely by the light ofa tradition, which colours all his conceptions 
as completely as blue glasses colour the field of vision of their 
wearer. These are points upon which we should not have consi- 
dered it necessary to insist, if they had not a far wider application 
than that which concerns Mr. Spurgeon. His sermons may be 
taken as typical specimens of the performances of the large and 
most influential class of popular preachers. The character of 
his congregation gives him some advantages over his more po- 
lished rivals. He-is able to express in plain words what they 
frequently shroud in unmeaning circumlocutions. He is not 
restrained by respect for the taste or education of his hearers 
from making his meaning unmistakably plain; and therefore his 
sermons expose, perhaps even more strongly than any others 
which could be mentioned, the entirely traditional and conven- 


tional character of a great part of our current biblical criticism. 

Mr. Spurgeon’s view of the character of the Bible is perfectly 
simple. The followmg passage describes it, not without power, 
and in a manner which puts all mistake and misconception out 
of the question. 


“First, then, concerning this book,—who is the author? The text 
says that it is God. [The text,—* I have written to him (Ephraim) 
the great things of my law; but they were counted as a strange thing,” 
Hosea viii. 12,—says nothing in the remotest degree like it. Does Mr. 
Spurgeon suppose that Hosea had read the New Testament ?] Here 
lies my Bible,—who wrote it? I open it, and I find it consists of a 
series of tracts, The first five tracts were written by a man called 
Moses. I turn on, and I find others. Sometimes I see David is the 
penman ; at other times, Solomon, &c. But when I shut the book, 
I ask myself, Who is the author of it? Do these men jointly claim 
the authorship? Are they the compositors of this massive volume ? 
Do they between themselves divide the honour? Our holy religion 
answers, No. This volume was the writing of the living God: each 
letter was penned with an almighty finger ; each word in it dropped 
from the everlasting lips; each sentence was dictated by the Holy 
Spirit.” 

A little further on, Mr. Spurgeon declines to enter into a 
formal proof of his opinion, but glances at the various topics by 
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which he should do so if necessary. They consist almost entirely 
in declamatory assertions of the intrinsic value of the contents of 
the Bible, and lead up to a denunciation of all who do not adopt 
his own view of the subject as infidels. Of course Mr. Spurgeon 
rejects the authority of tradition except for the purpose of esta- 
blishing the truth of these extraordinary and monstrous asser- 
tions. He must therefore believe them upon independent evi- 
dence of their truth; and we would ask him to consider within him- 
self, honestly and quietly, not when he is shouting denunciations 
of hell-fire against the great majority of the existing generation of 
men, but at some moment of comparative calm, whether he is aware 
that to almost every one who has considered the subject with the 
most ordinary fairness the doctrine which he puts forward as 
forming with infidelity the only alternative open to rational be- 
ings is palpably and demonstrably false. Not to go beyond very 
elementary matters indeed, will Mr. Spurgeon favour the world 
with his opinion on Mr. Alford’s introduction to his edition of 
the New 'l'estament, or with his method of reconciling the gene- 
alogics in the gospels of Matthew and Luke? If, as we suspect, 
he never heard of Mr. Alford’s existence, and never knew of any 
discrepancy between the genealogies, we can inform him that 
he is utterly ignorant of the very A B C of his subject ; and he 
has just as much right to dictate to mankind in general, and to 
the New-Park-Street congregation in particular, as to what the 
authority of the Bible is, as he has to take Lord Campbell’s seat 
on the bench at Westminster Hall, or to replace Sir Benjamin 
Brodie in his consulting-room. He occupies, or ought to oc- 
cupy, the place of the unlearned. He has no right to speak 
positively on controverted subjects. He is not, as he says him- 
scl’, “much of an argumentative preacher ;” and yet he does 
nothing but argue on premises of the trustworthiness of which 
he has no means of judging, and to conclusions which involve 
the use of terms of the meaning of which he is absolutely igno- 
rant. A man who asserts with vehement confidence doctrines 
of such immense importance, ought at least to have a competent 
knowledge of the grounds of his teaching. Mr. Spurgeon would 
perhaps say that he preaches what he knows and feels, and that 
his own expericnee assures him of the truth of the Bible, which 
informs him of the rest of his doctrines. Now we should be far 
from quarrelling with a man for maintaining that he had had 
experimental proof of the fact that the Bible contains much that 
is true; for, after all, such doctrines as effectual calling, con- 
version, the existence of spiritual influences, and the like, must 
be tested by individual experience, because the subject admits 
of no other kind of proof; but has Mr. Spurgeon, for exam- 
ple, ever had an experimental proof of the fact that St. Paul 
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was divinely inspired when he told Timothy that he had left 
his cloak at Troas with Carpus? The utmost that he or any 
man ‘can say upon the subject is, that he sees no other way 
of accounting for what he has felt than that of supposing that 
each letter of the Bible “was penned by an almighty finger,” 
and that therefore he supposes the fact to be so. This is not 
experimental conviction, but a deduction from experimental con- 
viction, which is quite a different thing. 

Mr. Spurgeon, however, does not hesitate to take even higher 
ground than this. He goes the length of saying that ‘he is in- 
spired himself. He says in his preface, that he has “ learned the- 
ology in another school than that of men.” And again (p. 266), 
“Tf a man be truly called of God to the ministry, I will dety 
him to withhold himself from it. A man who really has within 
him the inspiration of the Holy Ghost calling him to preach, 
cannot help it.’ And in another place he says, that on one 
occasion, when preaching in Scotland, he felt quite uninspired. 
We do not wish to ridicule or to deny these statements. How 
far the influences of the Spirit may extend, to whom, and in 
what proportion, is a great mystery ; but taking Mr. Spurgeon’s 
own account as a true one, he is in lis own person a conclusive 
proof that an inspired man may make great blunders,—an ob- 
servation which we would recommend him to consider well the 
next time he preaches about the Bible. Whatever may or may 
not be the results of Mr. Spurgeon’s inspiration, it is unquestion- 
ably consistent not only with ignorance of Greek, but almost 
with ignorance of the fact that such a language exists at all. In 
his wonderful sermon on the Bible, Mr. Spurgeon violently re- 
proaches the ministers who “alter God’s Bible because they are 
afraid of it.’ ‘He that believeth not,’-—what does the Bible 
say ?—‘ shall be damned.’ But that does not happen to be polite 
enough, so they say ‘shall be condemned.’ .... . Pity they 
were not born where God lived far far back, that they might 
have taught God how to write.” As the Bible says neither 
“damned” nor “condemned,” but «piOjcerat, it would have 
been more to the purpose if they had lived when the Bible was 
translated than when it was written. Does Mr. Spurgeon usually 
tell his congregation that “he that believeth not is damned al- 
ready ?” or that “This is the damnation, that light hath come 
into the world, and men loved darkness rather than light?” It 
is not, however, to the word “ damned” only that Mr. Spurgeon 
isso deeply attached. He sets equal store by the word “ shall.” 
According to his view of the case, it proves that future punish- 
ments are everlasting. ‘The threat of God is as unchangeable 
as God himself. And when a thousand years of hell’s torments 
shall have passed away, you shall look on high, and see written 
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in burning letters of fire, ‘ He that believeth not shall be damned.’ 
‘ But, Lord, I am damned.” Nevertheless it says, shall be still. 
And when a million ages have rolled away, you shall still read, 
‘SHALL BE DAMNED, ” (sic.) Inasmuch as xpiOjoerac 
might be translated “ will” quite as well as “‘ shall’ be damned,” 
Mr. Spurgeon may as conclusively deduce that damnation is only 
a threat never to be executed, but always in futuro. The words 
“ shall” and “will” have a positive fascination for Mr. Spurgeon. 
“OQ, I love God’s shalls and wills. Let a man say ‘shall,’ what is 
it good for? ‘TI will,’ says man, and he never performs ; ‘I shall,’ 
says he, and breaks his promise. But it is never so with God’s 
‘shalls.’? If he says ‘ shall,’ it shall be; if he says ‘ will,’ it will 
be. Now he says here, ‘Many shall come.’ The devil says, 
‘They shall not come ;’ but ‘they shall come.’ Their sins say, 
‘You can’t come ;’ God says, ‘ You shall come.’ You yourselves 
say ‘You won’t come;’ God says, ‘You shall come.’” It is 
fortunate that Mr. Spurgeon is not a Scotchman or an Irish- 
man, or all the phrases which he now looks upon as commands 
would become predictions, and the predictions would be turned 
into commands. 

We will give but one instance of the manner in which Mr. 
Spurgeon—and he is only one illustration amongst a thou- 
sand of the same thing—varies entirely in his teaching from 
the verbal teaching of the Bible, even after he has taken his 
stand upon the verbal inspiration of the Bible in its most literal 
form. There is hardly any subject on which he lays more stress 
than that of the future punishments of the wicked. His ser-— 
mons abound in fearful descriptions of hell. Eternal flames, 
red-hot iron, awful groans and lamentations, fearful taunts and 
recriminations, are the materials of one side of his picture. On 
the other hand, he insists constantly on the contrast between the 
feelings of the saved and the damned. Parents will rejoice, he 
says, in the divine justice, when they see their children in hell ; 
wives will feel no pain at the spectacle of their husbands’ tor- 
ments; and the preaching of a minister, which has no other re- 
sult than that of being a savour of death unto death, is not in 
vain, for God is glorified in the damnation of sinners. Now we 
will not rebuke Mr. Spurgeon, or any other preacher, merely for 
speaking on the theme of future retribution. People constantly 
indulge themselves in much false and empty boasting about their 
own moral superiority to such arguments. It is the cheapest kind 
of courage to profess to be uninfluenced by terrors the reality 
of which is secretly or openly disbelieved. We will take no such 
course. We will not, on the other hand, discuss with Mr. Spur- 
geon the meaning of the passages of Scripture to which he refers ; 
nor will we enter into any questions relating to the nature and 
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meaning of the word “ternal.” We will confine ourselves to a 
very simple remark indeed. Of all the subjects upon which a 
preacher can address his congregation, the subject in question is 
the very last in which he ought to exceed his commission. There 
is surely none in which he ought more rigidly to study not only 
the words of his authority, but also the f ‘equency with which 
the subject is handled, and the connection in which it is intro- 
duced. We assert, in the strongest manner, that the way in 
which the subject of “eternal damnation,” no matter what be 
the meaning we may attach to the words, is handled by Mr. 
Spurgeon, and the class of popular preachers who resemble him, 
is utterly and radically unlike the way in which it is handled in 
the New Testament. Similarity consists, amongst other things, 
in the proportion and relative prominence of the different parts 
of a set of doctrines. Damnation, described in the plainest and 
most definite manner as consisting of numberless ages of phy- 
sical torment, is perhaps the most prominent doctrine of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s preaching. The references to the subject in the 
New Testament are, without any exception, indefinite and mys- 
terious. In many books of it—as, for example, in the epistles of 
St. Paul—the doctrine hardly appears at all ; in others—as in the 
Revelation—the whole question is so involved in metaphor and 
scenical representation, that it is impossible to make any definite 
statement as to its meaning. In the summaries of Christian 
doctrine delivered by St. Paul to the Jews and Athenians, in 
the 13th and 17th chapters of the Acts, no mention is made of 
this doctrine; and even the well-known passages in the Gospels 
furnish no explicit and categorical statement on the subject. 

Surely these undeniable facts might suggest to the most literal 
interpreters in _—* and Mr. Spurgeon in particular, that it 
is possible to preach this doctrine too prominently and too defi- 
nitely, and that the very manner in which it is treated shows 
that it was not intended to be made the one distinctive feature 
of Christianity. As to the fearful and unnaturally horrible satis- 
faction which Mr. Spurgeon has the audacity—unauthorised by 
one syllz are saved in 
contemplating the tortures of their nearest and dearest friends 
in hell, we will only ask him to reflect very seriously what spirit 
he is of. He believes that Jesus Christ died on the cross to save 
sinners. If those who are so sayed rejoice in the damnation of 
their fellow-sinners, they are most unlike their God and most 
unlike their Saviour. There is but one being who can con- 
sistently rejoice in the damnation of the wicked, and that is 
the devil. If Mr. Spurgeon will compare with his own infernal 
language the parable of Dives and Lazarus, he will, we should 
hope, find matter which will make him ashamed for the rest of 
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his life for the frightful libel which he has uttered against the 
gospel. Abraham is not described as exulting in the punish- 
ment of Dives, whom he addresses as “ Son;” Dives is not 
described as cursing his six brethren, and longing for their ruin. 
The subject of retribution is a fearful one, however it is re- 
garded. We do not wish a preacher to shrink from handling 
it; but surely a man who, without any authority at all, defines 
its limits, ignores its modifications, and takes no notice of the 
manner in which it is introduced into the book which he pro- 
fesses to expound, is guilty of a very grave offence. 

In conclusion, we would direct Mr. Spurgeon’s attention to 
a point which is often neglected by the class to which he belongs. 
His case is, that he preaches the gospel, and is not answerable 
either for the substance or for the results of his preaching. 
We have shown some reasons which may lead him to doubt 
whether preaching the gospel is exactly the same thing as 
preaching his own conclusions from the gospel. If he is in 
doubt upon the subject, its solution may possibly be assisted by 
the test of experience. Some of his doctrines may be true, but 
they are awfully liable to be misunderstood. We do not say, and 
we do not think, that the doctrine of justification by faith is 
immoral ; but we do say that doctrines easily mistaken or sub- 
stituted for it are desperately immoral and incalculably mis- 
chievous. If a man chooses to preach about election, and the 
Divine sovereignty, and the effects of grace and free-will, he is 
dealing with edge-tools ; and if, from human passion, infirmity, 
love of controversy, or vanity, he makes a slip, he is exceedingly 
likely to preach a doctrine of devils. Mr. Spurgeon tells us that 
a City missionary of his acquaintance thought that he had con- 
verted about 2,000 people in one year, and that at the end 
of the next year he found that only one case of the 2,000 
was genuine; and he tells us from his own experience the fol- 
lowing frightful story: “I have seen the man who stood upon 
the table of a public-house, and grasping the glass in his hand 
said, ‘ Mates, I can say more than any of you: I am one of those 
who are redeemed with Jesus’ precious blood ;? and then he 
drank his tumbler of ale, and danced again before them, and 
sang vile and blasphemous songs. Now that is a man to whom 
the gospel is a savour of death unto death.” Is he quite so 
sure of that? May not the preacher’s misrepresentation of the 
gospel have been the savour of death unto death? Has he 
never used language himself which would give a logical justifi- 
cation and a ghastly consistency to the blasphemy of this poor 
wretch, and of others like him? We do not wish to decide 
the question; we only suggest the inquiry. It is one which 
ought to sadden, to humble, and to terrify a popular preacher, 
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if he filled the largest church in England ten times a week with 
the most attentive of congregations. 

We may appear to some of our readers to have treated Mr. 
Spurgeon too seriously. We do not think that it is possible to 
consider too scriously the character of teaching which stirs the 
minds of vast masses of people to their very i inmost depths. To 
us his popularity is a phenomenon of no ordinary kind. The 
character of the man himself is of little or no importance. It 
would have been no difficult matter to have covered him with 
ridicule, for his style is full of the grossest and crudest absurdi- 
ties, and his want of education causes him constantly to fall into 
blunders of the most ludicrous description ; but if we look on him 
as a phenomenon he is not ridiculous, but at once a subject of 
hope and of fear. We have tried to explain in some degree the 
source of his popularity ; but the consequences of his popularity 
would form a subject more curious still. What may not be 
hoped of a nation so conversant with, and so intent upon, the 
highest subjects of human thought that even its lowest classes 
prefer theology to the drama? What may not be feared from a 
nation which carries into theology the same trenchant audacity 
which characterises it in every other walk of life, and the same 
uncontrollable love of adventure and excitement which has made 
Englishmen alternately the pride and the terror of the world? 
What a glimpse Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons give us of the stern 
wild features of the class to which they are addressed! The 
people with whom these sermons are popular are not a puny or 
a childish race, but one capable of fecling that the deepest of 
all mysteries are in some way or other vitally connected with 
their every-day life. They are at present groping-darkly after 
the solution of the problem. Mr. Spurgeon certainly has not 
found a very complete or true one; but he has found one which 
excites the deepest feclings of thousands of his fellow-creatures; 
and though it contains much that is palpably and demonstrably 
false, it also contains that which no one can deny to be true 
who believes that any truth at all is attainable upon these sub- 
jects. Who will divide the wheat from the chaff? Who will 
seize and direct aright the springs which men like Mr. ———— 
handle vigorously no doubt, but so coarsely and ignorantly, that 
to many minds they do more harm than good? It is seldom 
that the Sphinx has propounded a deeper riddle. 
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Art. V.—LATHAM AND GRIMM ON THE ETHNOLOGY 
OF GERMANY. 


The Germania of Tacitus. By Dr. R. G. Latham. Walton and 
Maberly, 1851. 

Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache. By Jacob Grimm. Leipzig, 
1848. 


Tue battle concerning the unity of the human races has not yet 
been fought out: the adverse combatants are as confident as 
though nothing had been said to the purpose on the opposite 
side. In part, this has been owing to a Mosaic and to an anti- 
Mosaic bias; but still more, we suspect, to that mist of ob- 
scurity which all controversies fomented by religious passion are 
apt to diffuse, far beyond the region in which that passion dwells. 
One school uses words in a different sense from another; in 
which case each is liable to erroneous reasoning by the invete- 
rate ambiguity of terms. In this controversy there is, as it 
appears to us, also a tendency to mistake the question really at 
issue; and although we are about to address ourselves to the 
races of ancient Germany, it will give clearness to our remarks 
if we prefix some thoughts concerning the wider argument. 

In speculating on the earlier history of man, especially in 
respect to the propagation of human races, it may be maintained 
that they have, or that they have not, sprung out of a single 
homogencous and narrowly localised race. To determine which 
of these two hypotheses is true, if it can be determined by 
science, is of course matter of scientific interest. But there is a 
second question, which is ordinarily confounded with the first, 
—we mean, whether human races did or did not spring from a 
single pair of progenitors, male and female—an Adam and an Eve. 
To prove that all mankind are of one race, and diffused from one 
locality, will never prove that all came from a single pair; which, 
though capable of being received as a doctrine of specific revela- 
tion, seems impossible to be proved by science, and loaded with 
considerable improbability as soon as one begins to reason about 
it, from whatever presumption we start concerning the origin 
of man. For if, on the one hand, we believe man to have been 
created by a strictly supernatural process (by the “immediate 
hand” of God), yet, unless an infinite series of miracles is 
imagined to follow, the utter helplessness of an isolated man 
and woman, whose lives—and with them all the hopes of the 
future specics—are in daily extreme danger, would make every 
merely scientific inquirer take for granted that the wisdom of 
the Creator would produce mankind in mass at once, both 
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for physical security and for moral development. It is an old 
remark, how the divine wisdom is displayed in the fecundity 
of feeble animals on which the powerful ones prey; and to 
expose one pair of human beings to all the risks of such a world 
as this, would be by no means in harmony with that arrange- 
ment. But even this is not the strongest argument. It is a 
familiar thought that gregarious animals are in an unnatural 
state when isolated ; and even on that aecount,—to say nothing 
of danger from wild-beasts,—no man speculating on the origin 
of cows or horses would imagine that they are derived from a 
single pair. Gregariousness being their nature, we take for 
granted that they were created in troops, in order that that 
nature might at once have its gratification and its development. 
Now in man the same argument is of tenfold strength: for to 
his moral nature a varied society is essential; and for moral de- 
velopment he was created. A wife fills the largest share in the 
heart of a husband; but a single married pair cannot afford to 
one another the whole moral interest and moral exercise which 
is demanded for the culture of the heart and development of 
the powers. As, then (not knowing the contrary), we presume 
that gregarious animals were from their origin gregarious, much 
more would one who did not know the contrary presume that 
man, being a social, political, and moral being, was from his 
origin furnished with the varied companionship of his fellows. 

But if, on the other hand, we could suppose that (whether 
by the will and design of an Infinite Governor, or by the 
undirected unintelligent powers of Nature) man and other ani- 
mals were generated mediately, by influences eternally acting 
whenever physical conditions permit, it is then nearly unimagin- 
able that a single pair of any animals ever any where exhausted 
the whole productiveness of Nature. The same influences which 
produced one man and woman, would simultancously produce 
hundreds: for no locality large enough for human life can have 
been so small as to allow but two births. On the whole, we 
conclude that the derivation of mankind from a single pair ought 
not to be regarded as any matter of contest between men of 
science. Those who think that they are arguing for it on 
scientific grounds, are really arguing to prove a different pro- 
position, namely, that which we stated first—the derivation of 
all human races from one race; and if they can prove this, they 
have indeed /eft room for the further opinion that the original 
race came from a single pair, but that is all. 

Those who (on whatever grounds) regard the testimony of 
the book of Genesis as indecisive in this argument, must pro- 
bably always start from the presumption of a multiplicity of 
human races: a presumption which may be either disproved or 
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confirmed, but which is to be held until disproved ; for the dif- 
ferences of climate manifestly require an adaptation in every 
human race; and it is beyond dispute that the change of races, 
so as to make them thoroughly fitted to a foreign climate, is an 
extremely slow process. Let us allow that a negro race ‘might 
at length be possessed of full vigour in Canada, and an E nglish 
race in India; still (until we have evidence to that effect) we 
do not easily believe that one climate was (so to say) made a 
favourite for human origination; that the constitution of the 
race was primitively adapted in perfection to that one group of 
physical circumstances, and was then left by slow and painful 
degrees to acquire age for other circumstances. This may 
have been the process. There may have been excellent reasons 
for it. But prior to any specific information on the point, all 
will assume the opposite presumption, that many human races 
had independent 2 each being from the beginning fitted to 
its own climate and conditions. Such was the meaning attached 
by the ancients to the word ‘indigenous,’ which was popularly 
parap is d by saying that each race sprang from its own soil. 
But there is yet “another question, far more important than 
this, which is liable to be obscured in the controversy. On both 
sides it is too apt to be asserted or implied that to hold a mulii- 
plicity of human origins is to deny the unity of the human species ; 
and we judge this confusion to be the worst by far of all which 
the heat of the contest has engendered. No one would for a 
moment allow that the naturalist held horses to consist of an 
indefinite number of species because he believed their origin to 
have been from an indefinite number of individuals, and not from 
a single pair. Every body’s meaning and test of unity of species 
in the horse is found in present fact-—in the likenesses and w- 
likenesses of nature now existing; but whether the origin was 
from two or from two thousand individuals is not to the purpose. 
So also, whether the original individuals came to life all in 
Africa, or some in Africa ‘and some in Tartary, has nothing to 
do with the question whether the Tartar horse and the African 
horse are of the same species: that, again, must be judged by 





other considerations, especially from the sameness or diversity of 


powers and instincts, and from the capacity of fusing themselves 
into a mixed race which retains all the powers of the progeni- 
tors. The same considerations must be applied to human races. 
- One theorist believes that Englishmen, Papuans, Hottentots, Az- 
tees, are of four different origins ; another that they are all from 
one forefather: but the disputants need not be the less agreed 
that all four races are strictly of the same species—man. me 
great variety of faculties, passions, affections, and tendencies, a 
well as of instincts, bodily powers, and peculiarities, found in 
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human races, give far. greater severity to the test of a common 
manhood, and proportionate facility of rejecting intrusive pre- 
tenders. Science is not needed. Common sense as infallibly 
teaches man to distinguish man, as dog to recognise dog ; and it 
is deplorable that the prominent and notorious certainty of the 
unity of the human species should ever have been supposed at 
stake in a question on which probable opinions may be held, but 
which can never become a scientific certainty of the same order, 
—the question, under what circumstances human races had their 
origin. 

Thus, we apprehend, on the unity of the human species all 
are agreed ; the question is settled by common sense, and is one 
of the substantial facts on which science has to build, but which 
no science can root up. The derivation of that one species from 
one pair of progenitors is a doctrine for which no scientific rea- 
sons are ever adduced by those who think they are maintaining 
it. Finally, the question whether that one species has always 
existed in many raccs, or once existed as only one race—this is 
the real matter about which, and about which alone, there is 
scientific dispute. 

And here the facts of history, recent as is our knowledge, are 
such as to show the dangers of that most necessary process, 
a priort argument. Who that looks upon Germany, England, 
even Northern Italy, could, without history, have conjectured 
that three to four thousand years ago, when Egypt and China, 
India and Babylon, abounded with dense population and elaborate 
civilisation, our lands were covered with forest or morass ; and 
if not absolutely without human population, yet were only wan- 
dered over by almost savage men? So much, indeed, Tacitus 
and Livy and Herodotus knew; but they did not know—what 
since the English conquest of India has been brought to light 
by the labours of grammarians, beginning from Sir William 
Jones—that the language spoken by the British, the German, 
the Cisalpine, the Scythian savages, proves them to be emigrants 
from the same centre of population as the people of Persia and 
of Bengal. The proof is of the highest degree of cogency, and 
admits of no evasion; nor are there two opinions about it among 
learned men, whatever in other respects their doctrines or tcn- 
dencies. Thus, d priori, we should have expected Britain, Ger- 
many, Gaul, Italy, Greece, to have been peopled as early as Ba- 
bylonia, Egypt, India, and China: @ posteriori, we find this to 
be contrary to the fact; and that it is a doctrine not merely of 
religion, but also of history and of science, that Europe has been 
entirely, or almost* entirely, peopled from the East and South- 


* We say almost, because of the yet unce-tain relations of the Iberian or 
Basque population. 
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east. Again, the physical constitution of a Brahmin is so dif- 
ferent from that of an Englishman, that, but for the phenomena 
of language, it is scarcely probable that the advocates of many 
original human races would have admitted it as an open question 
whether both were of one descent. We are aware that the gap 
between the lower races of India and the Brahmin is considerable; 
and so is that between the Pariah and the Negro. There may 
be adequate scientific reasons for rather believing in several than 
in a single origin ; but when, resting on physical diversities, men 
talk dogmatically on the “absolute impossibility” of Negrillos, 
even in the ages of time given us by geology, becoming modified 
into Egyptians, or Pariahs into Brahmins,—whatever the emi- 
nence of such men, they do but make us regret that science is 
not always modest. 

The discovery of the intimate early relation between Gauls, 
Britons, Germans, Slavonians, Latins, Greeks, and Indo-Per- 
sians, ought materially to affect many of our opinions and rea- 
sonings concerning the tribes and nations mentioned in Greek 
and Roman authors. It being admitted that there once was a 
time when the Gaulish, the German, the Lithuanian tribes dif- 
fered very little in language, it is irrational to assume that two 
or three thousand years ago there were the same chasms between 
European languages as now. ‘The phenomena of great conti- 
nents thinly overspread with an unstable and barbarous popula- 
tion are known to us in modern times; and we can pronounce 
that when it has proceeded from one source, there will be a vast 
development of imperfect languages, connected by partial agree- 
ments, so as (if we could see and know the whole) in all proba- 
bility to have nowhere any abrupt and violent diversity. The 
effect of great kingdoms, empires, and civilisation, is to perfect 
the imperial language, and extinguish by the dozen those dialects 
or languages which exist by its side: whence, as time goes on, 
gaps are produced in the series. Side by side with this, under the 
operation of political causes, national characters are brought out 
into sharper contrast ; and by the long operation of habits, food, 
and climate, even physical peculiarities arise which were not al- 
ways in the race. 

Grimm, the very first authority concerning the old German 
languages, in the reasonings of the work before us, distinctly 
treats the ancient Danes as one people with the Germans ;—as 
undoubtedly Pliny and Tacitus supposed them. We accept this 
as an assurance that Grimm believes the vast chasm now sepa- 
rating the Danish and German tongues to have been generated 
by the history of 1800 years. At this moment the process is 
rapidly going on, which, by exterminating the various shades 
of dialect that are named Platt Deutsch, will leave a chasm be- 
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tween the Dutch and the German. It is inevitable to infer that 
in the time of Cesar, when neither did the Britons talk exactly 
the modern Welsh, nor the people of Celtica exactly the modern 
Breton ; when neither the Frisian, nor the Dutch, nor German, 
nor Danish, were what they now are ;—it is within possibility 
that many tongues existed intermediate to those of the great fami- 
lies now known—tongues which have since perished, exaggerat- 
ing the gap between nations. At any rate, we ought not to won- 
der at the hesitation and contradictions of ancient writers, when 
they endeavour to mark sharply the limits of languages. Rather, 
without involving the case of mixed nations, we ought to expect 
that even to the best-informed it would be impossible to refer 
their languages to so few heads as those which the moderns 
recognise. Nevertheless, the tendency of modern writers who 
mean to be particularly scientific is generally towards hardening 
- and intensifying the separation of races. They discuss whether 
Belgians or Ligurians were of Celtic or of German stock in a 
tone which implies that there cannot have been any thing between, 
and as though Gauls and Germans were original, permanent, 
eternal existences. It must be admitted that ethnologists have 
yet much to do in clearing their first principles and justifying 
their nomenclature. 

The two works at the head of this article are in such startling 
contrast concerning the extent of the ancient German tribes as 
to be almost ludicrous. The real contrast is, indeed, not so great 
as the apparent, since it is pretty clear that Grimm, with us, be- 
lieves that in those days the languages were less sharply divided, 
and gives a very undesirable vagueness to his use of the word 
“German.” Still, with all such allowance, we must repeat, the 
contrast is startling. In the opinion of Latham, all the Sla- 
vonian population of modern Poland and Germany were already 
in their present sites in the days of Tiberius Ceesar ; and, in fact, 
were spread over large tracts, which have since been more or less 
invaded by an eastward movement of the Germans. In his map, 
the entire basin from which the Elbe and the Saale are fed is 
Slavonian, and Germany is shut up to the west of this region. 
Between Bohemia and the Danube he does give to the Germans 
a narrow strip of land, as also the banks of the March, the Waag, 
and the Gran ; but if they had no footing in Mecklenburg, Mag- 
deburg, Saxony, Silesia, nor any where beyond the Elbe except 
at its very mouth, one wonders whence came the powerful Ger- 
mans who overthrew the Roman empire, especially when we 
know how full of forest and swamp, and how thin of human 
population, was all western Germany. We should add, every 
thing south of the Mayn and of the Danube was occupied by a 
population foreign to Germany (Helvetian, Gaulish, Rheetian), 
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and was under Roman rule; so that at this corner also Baden, 
Wurtemburg, two-thirds of Bavaria, Styria, and the greater part 
of Austria, are agreed to have not been German at that time. 
Dr. Latham’s Germany, in recent days, had the following popu- 
lation : 

Dutch provinces . .. . . 2,600,000 

Westphalia . . . . .. © 41,211,000 

Rhenish Prussia . . . . . 2,168,000 

One-third of Austria. . . . 700,000 

One-third of Bavaria . . . . 1,400,000 

Hanover . . » « » » « Bee 


The two Hesses i+ «@ 4 os oe 
ae a es ae 370,000 


11,418,000 


If, therefore, we allow one to two millions for the same districts 
in the days of Tacitus, we are probably over the mark ; since 
cattle were the principal sustenance of the Germans, agriculture 
was capricious and changing, town populations did not exist, and 
vast districts were kept desert by the policy of the strong tribes 
and the fears of the weaker. Indeed, it may reasonably be 
doubted whether Dr. Latham’s Germany then contained one 
million inhabitants. 

Jacob Grimm, on the other hand, not only includes in Ger- 
many all Bohemia, Thuringia, Saxony, Silesia, Mecklenburg, 
and Pomerania, but Poland and eastern Prussia, Gallicia, and 
probably Lodomiria, Transylvania, Wallachia, and Moldavia. 
Moreover, with Tacitus, he sees over Denmark and Scandinavia 
a properly German people: nor only so, but in the far east he 
claims the Tyrigete on the Dniester, the Massagete on the Don 
for on the Sir-deria!), as well as the Sace on the frontier of 
Bactria, as indirectly German; and indicates his strong suspi- 
cion that the Tectosage of Gaul and of Asia Minor were more 
German than Gaulish. In such views there does appear a 
strange greediness to exalt the outspread of the German people, 
—a people who had no common name or national consciousness 
of unity. The nucleus, however, of Grimm’s novelties is found 
in his advocating as truth the doctrine of all the later Romans, 
and of the Gothic historians Cassiodorus and Jornandes, that 
the Goths and the Getz are the same people and the same name. 
It will therefore conduce to clearness, if we first expound briefly 
the facts which here meet us. 

Herodotus tells us of a people called Getz, who lived in the 
north of “Thrace,” that is, between the Balkan and the Danube ; 
whom he calls the justest and the bravest of the Thracians, and 
whom he represents to be vehement believers in the immortality 
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of the soul. But in the time of Alexander the Great the chief 
strength of the Getz is north of the Danube. An army of 
10,000 foot and 4,000 horse tried to prevent his crossing that 
river, B.c. 335, but in vain. Though they were temporarily de- 
feated by him, his successor Lysimachus, who endeavoured, in 
B.C. 292, to reach (it seems) the heart of their country, was sur- 
rounded, and forced to surrender with his army, in a vast region 
naturally deprived of water,* which was then called “the wilder- 
ness of the Getans.” Soon after this, the great Gaulish move- 
ment, which issued in the invasion of Greece and of Asia Minor, 
brought about a war of Gauls and Getans; in which it is said a 
great number of Getans were captured and sold as slaves into 
Greece, where they received two prevalent names—viz. Geta 
and Davus. And now first it comes out that Davi and Getz are 
either exchangeable names, or two parts of the same great race. 
The Greeks in general called them all Gets; from the Romans 
we hear the name Daci also. Strabo says that the western 
branch, toward Germany, is the Daci; the eastern, on the Black 
Sea, is Getz. Under Augustus, Dacian and Getan wars begin ; 
the same continued, on and off, until Trajan, having concen- 
trated the entire forces of the empire against them for near five 
years together, at length totally subdued them, and reduced their 
country to the form of a Roman province. Its limits were great. 
The province reached from the Teiss to the Pruth, from the 
Danube to the Carpathians ; and comprised Moldavia, the Buko- 
vina, Transylvania, Hungary east of the Teiss, the Banat, and 
Wallachia. The best part of a century passes, and the province 
of Dacia is filled with Roman colonies, is Latinised and emascu- 
lated, like Roman Britain. In the reign of Antoninus Pius “the 
Germans and Dacians” rebelled, but were crushed again. At 
length, in the reign of Caracalla, it appears that Dacia is partly 
in possession of a people called Gothi, who actively assail the 
Roman dominion, and are repelled by Caracalla.t Such is the 
account in Spartian. Dion Cassius has nothing of this in his 
book on Caracalla; but in a fragment of the next book he states 
that “the Dacians” ravaged some parts of Dacia, in order to 
recover the hostages which Caracalla had exacted of them. Since 
this historian elsewhere uses the terms Getz and Daci as equiva- 
lent, we must suppose that he regarded the Gothi of Spartian 
to be unconquered or revolting portions of the Dacian people. 
Alexander Severus found them most dangerous and persevering 


* This is supposed to be the steppe of Bessarabia. 


Tt It was jocosely proposed to surname Caracalla Geticus, in allusion to his 
murder of his brother Geta. The witticism implies that the Goths (on this first 
appearance of their name in’ history) were at once popularly identified with the 
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enemies, who spread their arms over all Dacia, which they had 
thoroughly conquered in the reign of Philip. The invaders (or 
insurgents?) are called Gete, or Gothi, indifferently, by many 
writers of those days,—by Procopius, Capitolinus, Trebellius 
Pollio, Spartian, Vopiscus, Philostorgius, Augustin, Jerome (the 
most learned of all the fathers in languages and in ethnology), 
and by the Gothic bishop and abridger of history Jornandes. 
Many ancient writers called the Goths Scythians ; not one, we 
believe, doubted their being the same people as "the Gete of 
Herodotus. The diversity of name between Getz and Goth, 
according to Grimm, is only what we ought to expect in passing 
from high German into a southern tongue; much as kunt, 
muns, tunthus, hund, become genus, mens, dens, centum. Further, 
Grimm urges,—when, three and four centuries before Christ, 
the Getz were notoriously a powerful people on the Danube and 
Black Sea, it is too much to suppose the whole nation annihi- 
lated. Its south-western part was weakened by Trajan’s con- 
quest of Dacia ; but apparently the north-east portion not only 
held its ground, but acquired fresh strength. We cannot believe 
that the Getans were entirely rooted up, and that the Goths 
exactly took their place,—spreading along the north of the Black 
Sea and to the Crimea, where we find such names as Tyrigei@ 
and Massagete. 

Nevertheless all the learned men of modern times until 
Grimm forbid us to believe that the Goths are the old Getz. 
Gibbon speaks of it as Gothic credulity. Crevier says on this 
subject (Histoire des Empereurs, xxiii.) that when the Goths 
first possessed themselves of part of Dacia, “the Romans knew 
them so little, that they called them Getee, from the name of 
the people who occupied the country anciently.” Yet he clearly 
does not himself believe that they came from Sweden. In a 
very recent work, dated July 1853 (Smith’s Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Geography), the learned writer, E. B. J., five years 
after Grimm’s great work had appeared, did not hesitate to say 
peaaer Dacia): “It need hardly be added, that the theery which 
regarded the Gete and the long-haired Goths of Scandinavia as 
equivalent names és entirely void of foundation.” 

On matters so delicate we dare not utter any thing dog- 
matic; but the dogmatism of learned writers does surprise 
us. Why call this identification a theory, when every ancient 
writer makes it a fact? We grant, that what men think to be 
facts are not so always; but we submit that the modern view 
which contradicts them is, even if correct, still atheory. Well: 
what is the ground of this great confidence of the moderns 
against the identification of Goths and Getans? It rests on the 
followi ing argument: “The Goths were notoriously Germans; 
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the Getans were notoriously Thracians: but the Thracians can- 
not have been Germans; therefore neither were the Goths Ge- 
tans.” 
On this it is to be remarked: 1. That when ancient writers 
associate the Getans with Thracians, it need not indicate more 
than their intimate political relations ; in fact, we know that the 
Getans south of the Danube were at one time conquered by the 
Odrysan dynasty of Thrace. 2. When Herodotus says that, ex- 
cept the Indians, the Thracians are the greatest nation known to 
the Greeks, it is manifest that he extended the word Thracian 
very W idely; just as did later writers extend the word Scythian, 
which Herodotus confines to the Scoloti. 3. No ancient author 
but Strabo says that the Getans and the Thracians had the same 
language. If such a writer as Jacob Grimm holds that the 
word of Strabo as to the identity of the language is insufficient 
to outweigh other probabilities, ‘he certainly seems to eagpre a 
respectful refutation, and not the cool contempt of HK. B. J. 4. It 
is far from clear that the Gothic language could have been un- 
derstood by a native of Germany in the days of Tacitus the his- 
torian, or of Tacitus the emperor. Grimm testifies to the strong 
diversity of the tongues; nor are we aware that the ancients by 
any means identified Goths and Germans as the moderis do. 
Perhaps if the Getan and the Thracian languages differed only 
as much as the Gothic and the German, the facility with which 
a Getan would understand a large part of the Thracian tongue 
may have been a sufficient foundation for Strabo’s statement. 
It does seem to be resting too much upon it, if, for this sole 
reason, we are required to disbelieve the universal and abso- 
lutely unanimous agreement of the ancients that the Goths were 
the Getz. As to the opinion of Crevier (which Dr. Latham has 
adopted), that a German people, not previously called Goths, 
received this name (Gothi or Getz) from the nation whose land 
they conquered,—it would have plausibility if they had been 
called Goths by the Romans only; but very little indeed, when 
we find it was the name by which they called themselves. On 
the whole, the opinion of Grimm seems primd facie sober, and 
not contre dicted by any known facts and testimonies, that the old 
German, the Gothic or Getan, the Dacian, the Thracian, the 
Macedonian languages, were a series of which no two were iden- 
tical, and the extremes very remote; yet the whole so related, 
that no great chasm existed between the nearer links. We may 
quote his gencral result, p. 799: 

“ The German language lies between Greek, Latin, and Keltic, on 


the one side, and Slavonian, Lithuanian, Finnish, on the other ; and 
is related to each of these, though i in different degrees of nearness. But 
since Slavonians and Lithuanians do not reach to Greece, there would 
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be a gap in the chain of nations, were it not closed by Thrace, which 
is linked to Greece by Macedonia, and to Germany and Sarmatia by 
Dacia and Getica.” 

Undoubtedly Grimm plunges into a sea of uncertainty (nor 
do we intend to plunge after him), when he proceeds to use his 
vast learning and ingenuity to trace the double family of Daci- 
ans and Getans, in the far west and far east alike, by mere simi- 
larities of names, According to him, Dani means Dacini ; so the 
Danes and Goths of Denmark and Sweden are Dacians and 
Getans. Indeed (he urges) Ptolemy expressly places the Goutt 
and Dauciones on his insular Scandinavia. From the tenth to 
the thirteenth century Latin writers used to say Dacus, Dacia, 
for Dane, Denmark; while to this day the Lapps call a Dane 
Dazh; and the Russians say Dattschanin, Datskoe, for the 
Danish people and language. When he proceeds to quote Ser- 
vius, who says that the Danes are called from the Dahz of the 
Caspian, and shows that he believes it, and claims the Sacze of 
Independent Tartary as Germans, he certainly lowers our confi- 
dence in him as a safe guide. 

Let us come back to Germany proper. According to Pliny, 
therewere five classesof Germans: 1. the Vindili, beyond the Elbe; 
2. the Ingzvones, or people of the sea-coast and islands—the 
greatest of the “islands” being Sweden and Norway ; 3. the Iste- 
vones, or inhabitants of the basin of the Rhine; 4. the Hermiones, 
or interior Germans of the highland ; 5. the Bastarne, along the 
limits of Dacia, branches of whom touched the Black Sea, at the 
mouths of the Danube and Dniester. It is remarkable that Tacitus 
(in a passage quite inconsistent with the general tenor of his 
treatise) makes the second, third, and fourth branches of Pliny 
to be the oniy true Germans; and alone to be descended from 
“ Mannus,” the old German Adam. We think it a fair infer- 
ence, that the population west of the Elbe talked a language 
peculiar to itself, and felt something decidedly foreign in the 
Vindili and Bastarne : how great the chasm, remains uncertain. 
But it is a signal rebuke to our linguistic attainments, that 
though the words Ingzevones, Isteevones, Hermiones, so clearly 
meant sea-coasters, river-sidemen, and highlanders, the German 
tongue, as now known, does not suffice for the explanation. The 
Vindili, or Pliny’s first branch, are regarded by Dr. Latham as 
wholly un-German, being either old Prussian (é.e. Lettish) or 
Lithuanian, or Polish; especially the Lygii of Tacitus, on or 
about the Vistula, with much ingenuity he maintains to be 
(name and people) the same as the modern Lekhs, i.e. Poles ; 
and though the earliest mention of the Lekhs is less* favourable 


* The Lygii invaded Gaul in the reign of the Emperor Probus, by whom they 
were repulsed ; after which their name disappears from history, unless the Lechs 
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to his view than he represents it, we are disposed to acquiesce in 
this result until disproved. In fact, the argument is similar to 
that of Grimm about the Goths and Get. The names (Lygii 
and Lekh) are about as like. We have no evidence that the 
older people was destroyed* or migrated ; hence the presump- 
tion is, that the newer are the descendants of the older. 

But Latham goes further. The Gothones of Tacitus (Gut- 
tones of Pliny), in east Prussia,—who are by nearly all other 
writers unceremoniously accepted as Goths, from similarity of 
name,—he maintains to have been “old” Prussians, of Lettish 
stock. Indeed Ptolemy, who as an astronomer is eminently pre- 
cise in his statements, calls them Sarmatians. Latham ingeni- 
ously adduces, that in quite modern times the country pcople 
round Konigsberg were reproached by the German population as 
Pagans, under the name Gudda. This subject is curious enough 
to deserve closer attention, as many of our readers may scarcely 
know who the ‘old Prussians” are. We will here give a con- 
densed extract from Prichard’s great work, vol. iii. p. 451: 
“ The old Prussians, the Prutheni or Pruzii, had a peculiar sys- 
tem of religion and a hierarchy, which distinguishes them both 
from the Slavic and from the Germanicy nations. Of all Euro- 
peans, they made the most obstinate resistance to Christianity— 
in part, it would appear, from the influence of their priests, who 
were governed by a pontiff,—at once legislator, supreme judge, 
and high-priest. His station has been compared to that of the 
grand lama of Thibet. Monkish writers called him the pope 
of the northern pagans. He lived retired in a dark forest, and 
was approached only by priests and priestesses, who interpreted 
his will to the profane laity.” 

The Teutonic knights of Prussia dedicated their arms to the 
task of extirpating the paganism of that region; but at the cra 
of the Reformation the work was not complete. Dr. Latham 
informs us that Pretorius, a Pole, writing (a.p. 1688) a book 
called Orbis Gothicus, devoted a section to answer the question, 
“ Why is the name Gudda a word of contempt in Prussia +” and 
his reply virtually is, that Gudda was the name of the old Pagans 
of that country: “ Guddarum infidelium nomen existit, adeo ut 


be the same; but of these we do not learn till the stxth or seventh century after 
Christ. This is the weak side of Dr. Latham’s theory. 

* Gibbon, chap. xii., supposes that the power of the nation was broken by the 
great defeat it received from Probus, and that the name vanished in consequence, 
It is evident in Tacitus, that Lygian was the name of a confederacy, as well as 
ofa tribe; and the tribe may have remained obscure to history for several cen- 
turies, until it reappeared (in the same country) with the name Lech. 

t Should not this be limited to the later ages? ‘The German Semnones of 
Tacitus had a mysterious and sanguinary cultus; so had the Herodotean Scy- 
thians, whom Prichard holds to have been Slavonian, ‘The temptation to inten- 
sify these supposed distinctions of races is great. 
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Gothus sive Guddus idem iis, qui Paganus et Ethnicus. hostisque 
Christianitatis audierit.’” This passage is doubly remarkable, 
as coming from one who had no theory to serve. First, it iden- 
tifies the ancient Gothones of those parts with the modern Gudda 
(for -ones is notoriously added at pleasure instead of -7 in these 
national names) ; secondly, it identifies the Gudda with the old 
Prussian paganism. But Dr. Latham has another striking quo- 
tation to the same effect from a modern historian of the Lithua- 
nians: “Sunt autem Pollexiani Geiharum seu Prussorum genus” 
—where Gethe must be the people called Gotht by Pretorius 
above, and Goihones by Tacitus. 'The recurrence of the element 
“Goth” in so many forms is not as yet satisfactorily explained 
(as far as we sce) by any hypothesis. There is another people in 
south-eastern Germany called Gothini by Tacitus, who, he says, 
talked a Gaulish tongue,* and were in vassalage. Latham 
asserts that they were not Gauls, but Gallicians. 'The similarity 
of name to Goth (riddle as it is) warns us not to trust on mere 
name that the Gothones were Goths; and somewhat aids our 
acquiescence in Latham’s bold theory (which in all other respects 
is satisfactory) that the Gothones were the progenitors of the old 
Prussians. 

Three principal languages of this stock survive to modern 
knowledge—the Lettish, the old Prussian (now a dead language), 
and the Lithuanian. Of these the Lithuanian retains its ancient 
words and forms in the highest perfection. The Lettish is ex- 
tremely interfused with German vocables, and has lost its in- 
flexions nearly as English has. The old Prussian is judged to 
be intermediate in these respects between the Lettish and the 
Lithuanian. From want of a generic name, we entitle all the 
languages and peoples of this group, collectively, Lithuanian; and 
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: the result of Dr. Latham’s argument, if acquiesced in, is, that 
HM already in the times of Tacitus east Prussia was inhabited by a 
Lithuanian population. He supposes it (with its name Goth) to 
have been diffused into Sweden also, where the name Gothland 
remained, after the population of Lithuanic Goths had been 
overwhelmed and merged in other races. 


i a nem 


* We cannot understand the stubborn incredulity of so many learned men as 
to Gaulish races on German soil, when it is universally admitted that the region 
immediately north of Greece had many powerful Gaulish tribes, who at length 
invaded Greece itself. The Gaulish Boii, in Germany, are also notorious, and 
they were perhaps the last to be subjugated by the Germans. Grimm, with his 
usual zeal for Germanic population, arbitrarily rejects this testimony of Tacitus 
concerning the Gothini, and claims them as Goths. The statement of their vas- 
salage, equally as of their foreign tongue, is too pointed for us to disbelieve. We 
think the serfs in old Germany were probably conquered Gauls, who in most 
districts lost their language: but in the mountainous regions of Germany, though 
forced to political vassalage, they occasionally kept their tongue, and were thus 
known to the Romans as foreign to the Germans. 
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In passing we will make a query; for we dare not make 
more, in our ignorance of the Lithuanian and Mcso-Gothic 
tongues. We believe it is admitted that Lithuanian is of all 
European tongues the nearest to Sanscrit; and we have read 
the assertion that Moeso-Gothic is nearer to Sanscrit than Anglo- 
Saxon to English. We would ask, has it been duly investigated 
whether, making allowance for possible diversity between the 
modern and the ancient Lithuanian tongue, it is absurd, on the 
ground of language, to identify the = itors of the Lithua- 
nians with the western Goths? If this would not be absurd, we 
should be able at once to account the Gothones or Guttones of 
east Prussia to be both Lithuanians and Goths. 

We may here warn the reader that the discrimination of the 
Lithuanian tongues is a discovery of very modern times; and 
among the ancients nothing of the kind is to be looked for. 
Under the word Sarmatian their most accurate and wv idely- 
informed writers of necessity confounded at least three very 
different stocks of population: 1. the Slavonic (Poles, Serbs, 
Slovacks, Russians, &c.); 2. the Ugrian (Magyars, Finn: ;, Huns, 
&Xe.); 3. the Lithuanian. In short, the iiannonatbilion of the 
vast plain of north-eastern Europe forced them to comprise all 
its population under the wee naie Sarmatian or Scythian, 

That in the earliest times the country east of the Elbe was 
inhabited by a Slavonian, not a German, population , isargued by 
Latham from the names of the places (p. xxviii.) : “ Savon as is 
England, the oldest geogra phical terms are Kei/tic ; some of the 
original names of the rivers and mounta uins remaining unchanged. 
The converse is the case in Transalbingian Germany: the older 
the name, the more surely it is Slavonic.” 

We do not propose to follow Dr. Latham in his discussion 
whether the Vandals are really Venedi (or Wends)—which would 
bring on a fresh question, ‘whether these are Lithuanian or 
Slav onian. It suffices to say, that his argument (to our mind) 
shows the received notion of the Vandals being proper Germans 
to rest on so extremely slight evidence,* that, as soon as any 
oze is convinced that several branches of Pliny’s Vindilt are 
un-German, the chances are that he will believe the same of 
the Vandals. On the whole, we think Dr. Latham has struck 
a hard blow against the belief that the ancient inhabitants of 
the north-cast of Germany —i.e. Pomerania and Poland—can be 
rightly entitled German. We are disposed to give up to him 





* Such evidence, as that a king of the Vandals is cailed Gensenrich, proves 
very little to one who remembers how often Saxon and Irish people have had 
Norman chieftains; and moreover, that if rich is German for “ king,” so is rer 
Latin, and righ Irish. The vocable must have been common to very many lan- 
guages, - It is notoriously the Indian rajah. 
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Pliny’s first branch entire; but when we approach the fifth 
branch, we more readily go along with Grimm, and accept the 
Bastarne and Getee as, if not purely German, yet certainly Ger- 
manic. ‘This is, indeed, nearly the view taken of the Bastarnz 
by Strabo and Tacitus. Strabo does not call the Bastarnz out- 
right “Germans,” but says of them—“ being themselves also 
nearly (cxedov tv) of German race ;” the cautious tone of which 
seems to imply close inquiry. So Tacitus doubts whether to ac- 
count the Peucini Germans or Sarmatians, and adds: “ though 
the Peucini, whom some call Bastarne, in language, mode of 
life, situation,* and the nature of their houses, live as Germans 
(ut Germani agunt).” The ground of his hesitation was, that 
through the intermarriages of their nobles they had contracted 
something of Sarmatian degradation ; yet on the whole he con- 
cludes them to be German. His testimony to their German 
language is very striking, when he has marked out the Gothini, 
the Osi, and the /dstyi (on German soil), as not German in 
language. At the same time, in this general question, we are 
disposed to give some weight to other circumstances, which, if 
they cannot in themselves prove any thing, yet in combination 
may reinforce a part of Grimm’s Geto-Gothic doctrine. 

First, we observe that the names of the Danube, the Dniester, 
the Dnieper, the Tanais (or Don), and Donetz, have sensibly 
something in common. In fact, Dnieper (Danapris) and Danu- 
bius are so alike, that Jornandes says Danubius for Danapris. 
Dan scems to be a common element; and it is surely probable 
that the names were given by a people speaking the same lan- 
guage. Again, the Dniester (Danaster) has for its second ele- 
ment Ister, the old Greek name for the Danube, which name 
belonged to the confessedly Getic era; as indeed also the names 
Danubius and Tanais are far too old to be ascribed to the Goths 
by those who teach that the Goths displaced the Get. The 
Dniester was called Tyras, and the Dnieper Borysthenes, by the 
classical writers ; and we cannot find any account of the change 
of name, except that it seems to mark Gothic influence on the 
Roman nomenclature; that is, we seem to have a right to infer 
that the Goths of those parts so called the rivers. The Scythia 
of Herodotus (i.e. the northern basin of the Black Sea) was ruled 
over and roamed over by a people whose true name (he says) was 
Scoloti. But he not only broadly distinguishes the agricultural 
Scythians of Podolia and of Kharkov from the roaming people, 
but speaks in particular of the Budini (apparently on the Don 





* “Situation” (sede) must refer to those who were in contact with Germany— 
pee in the Little Carpathians, a district which he would regard as German. 
atham thinks to refute Tacitus out of his own mouth, by this word sede. Surely 
not successfully. 
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or Volga) as a nation with grey eyes and red hair,*—qualities 
regarded by the ancients as emphatically German, and clearly, 
in his view, un-Scythian. “ When you have seen one Scythian,” 
says he, “you have seen all.” The Budini and Geloni dwelt 
together in a vast wooden city ; and, according to him, the Geloni 
were the descendants of Greek colonists, who had introduced 
Greek religion and arts. 

We cannot think it a far-fetched hypothesis that the fixed 
and agricultural population of the Herodotean Scythia was the 
nucleus whence the later Goths of those parts descended. This 
is not even a deviation from the account of Cassiodorus in Jor- 
nandes; for the eastward migration of the Goths from Sweden, 
in which he believed, was placed by him long before the time of 
Cyrus the Great. We do not now move the question, whether 
the Goths of the Ukraine and of the Crimea came thither from 
the west, or from the east ; we merely mark the high probability 
that they were already in the interior of Scythia in the days of 
Herodotus. Nothing can be more natural, or more reasonably 
to be expected, than that an agricultural population in the highly 
fertile soil of Podolia and Kharkov,—if once it so take root (by 
good-will or by its own strength) as to develop itself side by side 
with the roaming tribes,—should outgrow them in numbers, 
intelligence, and resources; more especially since Herodotus is 
careful to inform us that the Scythians of Podolia raised corn, 
not merely for food, but for exportation—a clear mark of social ad- 
vance. Also the Callippidee and Alazones between the Boug and 
the Dnieper raised vegetables as well as corn; and in his view the 
Callippide, as well as the Geloni, were of Greek origin ; though, 
while bringing to Scythia Greck arts, they had adopted Scythian 
manners themselves. Our present and provisional opinion is, 
that the Goths of the Ukraine and of the Bosphorus are the 
children of Herodotus’s agricultural Scythians,j and perhaps of 
his Budini; and that such words as Don, Danapr, Danaster, Ister, 
Danube, all belong to their ancient language; while Tyras was 
perhaps the Scythian (Scolotan) name of the Dniester. 

One who has gone with us thus far, and who remembers that 
Europe, in rather late days, has been peopled from the east, will 
perhaps take one more step in our company—. e. he will think 
it probable that the Goths of the Ukraime and Bosporus repre- 

* We unhesitatingly so understand his statement, yAaikdy re wav ioxupas eart 
kat rupidv. .A man must have a hypothesis to serve, before he will interpret He- 
rodotus to mean that the Budini painted themselves grey and red. 

ft It is no objection, that Herodotus makes no remark on the physical aspect 
of the agricultural Scythians, as he does on that of the Budini; for the Budini seem 
to have been particularly known, because they lay in the track of the Greek mer- 
chants who travelled towards the Ural mountains for gold. His notion also that 


the Callippidz were of Greek extraction implies that their aspect was not that of 
Scythians. 
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sent the Gothic element in its westward, rather than in an eas¢- 
ward, movement; and, in short, that the forefathers of these 
Goths had never been in Germany. We do not hereby intend 
to lay down that no German people has moved eastward : in fact, 
there is pretty clear evidence that the Bastarne migrated in 
that direction. When first named in history (in the Roman 
wars with Philip and Perseus), they appear in the Little Carpa- 
thians, from the March to- the Theiss. Afterward a part of 
them is found in the delta of the Danube, and in Bulgaria; and 
the later geographers place the Bastarne between the Dniester 
and Dnieper. Ifthe Goths, overpowering the Scythians, moved 
down toward the sea-coast, the Bastarnz may have filled parts 
vacated by them. But although partial migrations in this di- 
rection are imaginable, it is a violent hypothesis, on — 
outradicted by Gothie historians, that the great Gothic nation 
came out of Germany r after the classical era ‘ot es mo sovell in 
mass as far ~ as the Crimea, and then recommenced migra- 
tio ns westward. 

At the same time, we may add that the relations of the Goths 
of the S.E. to eel are likely to have been by the course 
of the Danube. All agree that the Gothic tongue is eminently 
high German ; and the high German is the language of southern 
Germany, but the low German anaed of maritime Germany,—as 
the very words ‘low’ and ‘hig!’ express. If, then, the connection 
of the Goths of the Black Sca was closer with southern than 
— northern Germany, the probability is that the Danube was 


the high road of connection. Again, all the tribes, as far as we 
are aware, whose migrations were between the Black Sea and 
the Baltic, had the equestrian habits which the Romans charac- 
terised as Sarmatian,—a result almost inevitable where the keep 
of a hors 2 costs nothi ng, and where a — nation must per- 
petually shift its grazing-grounds ; and as the Goths were not 
an equestrian people, it is not likely that they ever lived long in 
Sarmatia, except as oe ultural settlers and river-sailors. _ It 
was in small river-boats that they swarmed across the Black Sea, 
to the amazoment of ais Romans. We may add, that the Goths 
and the southern Germans were more monarchical than the 
other* Germans ,—another point * connection. 

When we attempt to follow Dr. Latham into the details of 
his Geiinen races, we find in him, as usual, much fertility of 
combination and freshness of thought; but we cannot often feel 
confidence in his novelties, most of which indeed scem to us 
gratuitous, highly unplaus ible, or even false. Such are his no- 
tions that the Suevi of Tacitus end where those of Cesar begin ; 

* We ought to add,—ezcept the Gothones, who had constitutional monarchy 
like the historical Goths. 
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that Suevi is the same word as Sorbi or Servians; that most 
of the Suevi—even the Semnones—were Slavonic ; that the Go- 
thini were Gallicians (in the modern sense); that the Bohemia 
of Maroboduus was Bavaria ; that nothing at all is to be believed 
about Cimbri in Jutland and Denmark; and that it is an open 
question whether the Cimbri were not Slavonians (p. 135) ; that 
Chatti and Suevi* are different names for the same people (p. xlix. 
of Prolegomena) ; that Suevi merely means “ non-Celtic ;” that 
migrations were so rare and difficult, that we must not have 
recourse to this topic to explain the changes of the map of Ger- 
many at different eras (pp. xxx. xxxi.). In a less learned or less 
energetic writer we should pass by such an opinion as the last, 
without thinking it to deserve refutation. It is in compliment 
to Dr. Latham that we now reason against it 
He himself admits a migration of the Goths, with wives and 

families, from Germany to the Crimea, and from the coasts of 
the Black Sea and Danube into Italy and Spain. He entitles 
the Goths the most migratory of the Germans. But surely if 
the Goths could migrate on such a scale, other tribes might move 
through a quarter or‘a tenth part of the distance ; ; and ‘when we 
have distinct and positive declarations by the first writers of ah- 
tiquity that this was their habit, it is highly unreasonable to be 
incredulous. Indeed, the evidence in this matter—analogical, 
collateral, and direct, d priori and a posteriori—is quite over- 
whelming. We find facilities for migration, motives for it, com- 
pulsion enforcing it, and multiplied evidence of the fact. Of 
course, while men live by cattle and by game, they have little at- 
tachment to the soil. Strabo on this point says (vii. 1, p. 64 of 
Tauchnitz) : “ What is common to all the people of this country 
(Germany) is, the ease of migration, by reason of the simplicity 
of their living, and thei’ not tilling the ground nor laying up 
treasures, but dwelling im huts w hich contain provision for the 
day. Tho chief part “of their substance is tame cattle, as with 
the Nomades; so that, imitating them, and putting their house- 
hold substance on wagons, they turn with their herds whither- 
soever they please.” That “they give no care to agriculture, 
live on milk, cheese, and flesh, and have no fixed private rights 
in land,” is attested by Cesar (De Bello Galiico, vi. 22) ; who also 
mentions, with all detail, the case of two tribes (the Usipetes and 
Tenctheri), who were drivent across the Rhine in vast multitudes 

* This appears to be a needlessly paradoxical form of statement. If Ariovis- 
tus, a Suevian, extended his power westward to the Rhine, and invaded Gaul, 
embracing the Chatti in his league, this does not imply any displacement of the 
centre of Suevian power, or that the name Suevian has a new meaning. 

t+ Though unable to defend themselves against the Suevi, they were able to 
overpower the Gauls, This is so attested by Cesar, as to be proof against La- 
tham’s sarcasm, that the best qualification for invading one’s neighbour’s land, 
according to some historians, is inability to defend one’s own. 
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by the Suevi systematically ravaging their fields. Moreover, he 
tells us that the Suevi followed this method of ravage on prin- 
ciple, since they “regarded it as the greatest of public honours 
to have as large a desert as possible round them.” Migration 
must therefore often have been enforced. Indeed several cases 
are known in which whole tribes have changed their abode to 
escape the danger of enslavement by the Roman arms. Dr. La- 
tham complains that writers confound mere movements of Ger- 
man armies with migrations, and forget that unless men carry 
the females and children with them, it does not deserve the latter 
name. But on this we may remark—l1. that mere armies of 
men often suffice to carry the name of the nation, and affect the 
aspect of the map—as the Saxons in Britain, and the Normans 
in France; 2. that the Cimbri subdued by Marius had large 
numbers of women in their waggons; so had the Goths defeated 
by Claudius (Gibbon, ch. xi.). Moreover, the movement of the 
Gauls into Greece and into Asia Minor was not only a most 
sudden and rapid event, but is attested (at least as to Asia Minor) 
to have been a real national migration, by the purity of the lan- 
guage and race in later times. Upon this also Dr. Latham 
chooses to throw doubt, without one particle of evidence. 

His mode of dealing with Bohemia and the Cimbri appears to 
us to deserve a rather vehement protest. In regard to Bohemia, 
the testimony of the ancients is perspicuous, positive, and con- 
sistent. ‘Tacitus evidently thinks it needless to dwell on what was 
notorious, and rather alludes than asserts. Velleius Paterculus, 
who had marched with the army of Tiberius to the Elbe, and re- 
mained some years in Germany, is an eminently valid authority as 
to the events within those limits of space and time; and he, in 
describing the proceedings of Maroboduus, says that he fled into 
the interior to escape the notice of the’ Romans, and conquered 
Bohemia, within the depths of the Hercynian forest. But 
Dr. Latham (following, we believe, an eccentric Bavarian* au- 
thor) would persuade us that this meant the modern Bavaria! 
Why, of Bavaria, the southern half was contained in the Roman 
province of Rheetia; what remained of it was so far from being 
an interior and secluded district, that it was immediately on the 
Roman frontier, and pervaded by Roman influences. In the 
days of Tacitus it was occupied by the Hermunduri, to whom 
(says the historian) “we freely open our homes and our villas, 
without exciting their covetousness. They cross the Danube 


* During the great Napoleonic wars, Bavaria sided with France; and, to 
justify her unnatural treason to the cause of Germany, rejoiced to believe herself 
more Gaulish than German in blood. It might have sufficed for this to recall the 
fact that old Rhetia was Celtic; but the name of Bavaria (Boiaria) gave an 
Some to the doctrine that Bavarians are Boii, and may be identified with Bo- 

emia. 
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without passports or guards, and enter our most splendid Rhe- 
tian colony,” &c. And while writing thus, he simultaneously 
alludes to Bohemia, without a hint that the old kingdom of 
Maroboduus is not this Bohemia, but is the district now occu- 
pied by the Hermunduri. In fact, Velleius is far from indefinite 
in his description of the site of Bohemia. “It had Germany,” 
says he (ii. 109), “at its left and in front, Pannonia at its right, 
Noricum at its back;” and he represents Tiberius Cesar as 
invading it from Carnuntum, “which place of Noricum was 
nearest to the kingdom (of Marobeduus) on this side.” Carnun- 
tum was on the Danube, a little above the modern Presburg ; 
which makes it clear that our Bohemia was the Bohemia of 
Velleius. Dr. Latham makes it an objection, that none of the 
ancients describe the mountains of Bohemia. How could they 
describe a locality into which Maroboduus betook himself to 
avoid their sight? Velleius speaks of it as girt with the Her- 
cynian forest; surely that is enough. Tacitus says that a con- 
tinuous chain of mountains cleaves Suevia apart (by which he 
must mean the chain which forms the northern side of Bohemia) ; 
but he clearly did not know enough of the geography to specify 
it more distinctly. 

As to the Cimbri, Dr. Latham has indeed brought out a most 
impotent result. After reprinting an essay, in which he main- 
tains that every thing hitherto believed about the Cimbri is 
uncertain, and that the ancients knew nothing about them, and 
pushed them always to the utmost bounds of known geography, 
—the Cimbri being among races what Thule was among islands, 
a name for the distant unknown,—he adds the following post- 
script : 

“ Some change in my opinion concerning the populations in ques- 
tion, since the publication of the preceding paper, has taken place. 
The conflicting difficulties have increased with the increase of the at- 
tention that has been bestowed on the subject. Hence I modify the 
last proposition, and hesitate to commit myself to the doctrine that 
the Cimbro-Teutons were Gauls at all ; what they were being a greater 
mystery than ever.” 

This oracle is delivered without assigning any reasons for his 
change of mind, and without indicating which of his former 
arguments now appear to him unsatisfactory. Nor is this the 
worst. So very hasty is he, as to fall into blundering self-con- 
tradiction, which is made the less excusable by his tone of con- 
fidence. In p. 134 (of his later and improved view!) he writes 
concerning the “ Cimbri, Tigurini, Ambrones, Teutones” 

. What did Cesar consider their ethnological affinities to be? 
Gallic. Sallust? Gallic. Velleius Paterculus? Gallic. It is only 
the later writers that carry their origin north of Gaul.” 
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Velleius considers them to be Gallic, says Latham! Yet, in 
p. clvi. he himself writes : 

“Velleius Paterculus places them [the Cimbri] beyond the Rhine, 
and deals with them as Germans : ‘Tum Cimbri et Teutoni transcendere 
Rhenum....’ (ii. 8). ‘Effusa immanis vis Germanarum gentium, 
quibus nomen Cimbris ac Teutonis erat’ (ii. 12).” 

So much for Velleius. As for Cesar, Dr. Latham is con- 
sistent with himself, but consistent in error. In p. clvi. (his old 
essay) he had written : 

“Czesar, whose evidence ought to be conclusive—inasmuch as he 
knew of Germany as well as Gaul—fixes them [the Cimbri] to the 
south of the Marneand Seine. This we learn, not from the direct text, 
but from inference. ‘ Gallos a Belgis Matrona et Sequana dividit 
Belgas solos esse, qui patrum nostrum memoria, omni Gallia vexata, 
Teutones Cimbrosque intra fines suos ingredi prohibuerint.’ Now if 
the Teutones and Cimbri had moved from north to south, they would 
have clashed with the Belge jst, and with the other Gauls afterwards. 
The converse, however, was the fact.” 


We will not discuss whether this overstrains the necessary 
force of the past participle “vexata;” we do believe that Cesar 
. a . . ? . . a 
intended to represent the Cimbri as attacking the Belgians from 


the south. Nicbuhr, who follows Plutarch and Appian in bring- 
ing the Cimbri through Thrace and along the Danube into Nori- 
cum, whence they cross the Rhine far south of the Belgians, no 
doubt agreed with Latham in so interpreting this passage. But 
how does this “ fix” the earlier home of the Cimbri to Gaul and 
its south? How does this indicate that ‘ Ceesar considers their 
ethnological affinities to be Gallic’? On the contrary, in the 
Gallic iVar (i. 40), Cesar tells his centurions, when about to en- 
gage the German Ariovistus, that “this enemy” (the German) 
was already tried by the Romans in the defeat of the Cimbri and 
Teutones, and of the army of Spartacus. Similarly, in i. 33, he 
compares the invasion of Gaul by Ariovistus from Germany to 
that of the Cimbri and Teutones. Dr. Latham overlooks these 
notices, and distorts a third. 

Yet we do not account these definite errors so hurtful as the 
general confusion which he has thrown over the subject. ‘Two 
points concerning these invaders we hold to be clear ; a third and 
fourth far more doubtful; but he has treated them all together, 
and has unjustifiably tampered with ancient testimony, equalising 
the best with the worst. It seems to us not useless to mark 
these things more distinctly. 

First, then, it ought not for a moment to be questioned that 
there was a tribe called Cimbri living in Jutland. The armies 
of Augustus, accompanied by a fleet, traversed Germany from 
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the Rhine to the Elbe; so, indeed, did Germanicus, in the be- 
ginning of Tiberius’s reign. Strabo (vii. 1, p. 70, Tauchnitz) 
says: ‘“ The northern Germans reach along the ocean; and they 
are known from the mouths of the Rhine as far as the Elbe. 
And of these the best known are the Sugambrians and the Cim- 
brians.* But what is beyond the Elbe, along the coast of the 
ocean, is utterly unknown to us.” Here we find limited and 
cautious assertion, his means of knowledge being exactly defined 
by the progress of the Roman armies. His absolute disclaimer 
of knowledge beyond the Elbe gives weight to his assertions as 
to this side ; and his positive statement concerning the Cimbrians 
is confirmed by Tacitus. This passage is quoted from Strabo by 
Latham, and set aside. Why? Simply because Ptolemy, writing 
one hundred’ and twenty years later, puts the Cimbri in the 
nortrern part of Denmark !—as if the tribe (already exceedingly 
weakened, as Tacitus states) could not have been driven north- 
ward, or its southern part have been swallowed up, by more power- 
ful neighbours. Asif to show how defiant of reason he can be, he 
further quotes from the Monumentuy Ancyranun the reference of 
the Emperor Augustus to the Cimbri. The whole passage stands 
thus: “The Roman fleet sailed from the mouth of the Rhine 
toward the east, so far as no Roman previously had ever gone by 
land or sea. And the Cimdri, the Charudes, and the Semnones, 
other German tribes of the same region, sought my friendship.” 
Nor do we find any thing, with Dr. Latham, absurd or confused 
in Pliny’s testimony, who says that Mount Sevo, or the great 
Norway range, “makes avast bend to the Cimbric promontory,” 
—the entrance of the Baltic being so narrow, that the opposite 
lands seem to point at one another. The phrase “quorum pars 
Cimbri” seems, indeed, to be wrongly repeated in Pliny’s text ; 
but if otherwise, it will only imply that in his belief the Cimbri 
were partly in one, partly in another district of Germany. This 
has nothing in it confused nor absurd ; but it certainly is not in 
agreement with other authorities. 

Secondly ; whatever the race or home of the Cimbri and Teu- 
tones, we first learn of them as marauding in Illyria and Nori- 
cum, and next in southern Ganl. Hence, whatever their race, 
and whatever their recent home, it is to be received, until dis- 
proved, that they crossed the Rhine (if at all) very high up, and 
appeared among the Sequani first of Gaul. This also agrees 
with the mention of the Tigurini as their allies, since the Tigu- 
rini are identified with Zurich. 

Thirdly ; to what race the Cimbri belonged, and to what the 


* Latham, commenting on this very passage, is pleased to say (p. clxii.), that 
the Sicambri and the Cimbri are confounded by Strabo! If this is confusion, what 
would distinction be? 
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Teutones,* is a very vexed question, supported ably and reason- 
ably from opposite sides. Ancient writers, who call them Ger- 
mans, may have only intended to say that they came from Ger- 
many. On the other hand, Cicero and Sallust, who call them 
Gauls, may have done so because the name of German was 
hardly yet known, and all northern. people were regarded as 
Gauls, as in Greece they were vaguely named Scythians. We 
perceive that the learned Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, in his article 
on the Cimbri in Smith’s Geographical Dictionary, accedes de- 
cidedly to what we have been accustomed to regard as the English 
view,—that is, the old-fashioned belief that they were Celtic. He 
also identifies the word with the Welsh national name Kymry, 
which we familiarly know in Cambria and Cumberland. This, 
we suppose, is inevitable with those who regard them as Celts; 
yet, as we shall presently say, it might lead them to take one 
step further. But we must first give prominence to an argument 
concerning the language of the Cimbri, in which Dr. Latham 
shows how very ingenious and how very bold he can be. Pliny, 
in discussing the geography of the Baltic coast and Jutland, tells 
us that Hecatzeus calls the Baltic Amalchius, a name which, in 
the Scythian tongue, signifies Frozen; but that according to 
Philemon, the Cimbrians call it Morimarusa, that is, Dead Sea. 
On this Prichard has made a remark, which, superadded to all 
the rest, appeared to settle the fact of the Cimbri talking the lan- 
guage of the Kymri, or modern Welsh—namely, that Mér-marw 
in Welsh means Dead Sea ;—“ a meaning,” says Dr. P., “ which 
does not belong, I believe, to similar vocables in any German 
dialect.” To this Latham replies, that Pliny has probably mis- 
taken Cimmerians for Cimbrians, since the Greek Philemon is 
not likely to have written about the Baltic; that the Baltic could 
not be called a dead sea [though liable to be frozen], but the 
Sea of Azof and Putrid Sea notoriously can ; that if Morimarusa 
is good Welsh, it is also good Slavonic in the very same sense, 
and perhaps is found again in the Sea of Marmora. In short, 
therefore, it was not the name given by Welsh Cimbri to the 
Baltic, -but the name given by Slavonic Cimmerii to the Palus 
Meeotis. 

Fourthly ; it is not to be thrown out of sight that Appian 
and Diodorus distinctly entitle the Gauls who invaded Greece 
“ Cimbrians ;” and with Plutarch, Justin, and Strabo, they repre- 
sent the Cimbrian invasion of Gaul to have come up the Drave. 

* The modern use of “ Teutonic” for Theodise or Deutsch, as a collective 
name for all the Germans, is rightly esteemed delusive by Latham. Teutones 
with the Romans was the name of one sharply-defined tribe, whose relation to 
other tribes of Germany, Switzerland, Gaul, or Illyria, is left obscure. It is diffi- 


cult to believe that the other Germans would call one small tribe of themselves 
emphatically Zeut, “ The People.’ 
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In narrating, indeed, the earlier course of the movement, it is 
evident that mere theory guided them : the name of the Cimmerii 
deluding some, and the known scat of the Cimbri in Jutland 
biasing others. But that [llyricum and Meesia were the scene 
of their marauding expeditions before they met the Roman arms 
in Noricum, is stated with too many circumstances to be wholly 
rejected. Hence those who believe that the name Cimbri was 
spread over all Britain as well as Jutland, cannot justly be in- 
ercdulous as to the name belonging equally to the powerful 
Gaulish tribes on the north of Greece and Illyria; and if so, it 
appears an open question whether the Marian Cimbri did not 
come from Upper Meesia, or Pannonia. The feeble tribe of Cim- 
brians in Denmark, surrounded by Germans, may have learnt 
the German tongue, and have thus been accounted German by 
the Romans, and yet be pleased to boast of the great deeds of 
the Cimbrian invasion as its own. 

It is time to endeavour to sum up. What, on the whole, do 
we seem to learn as to the tribes of ancient Germany ? 

We find a people,—then, as now,—on the whole homoge- 
neous and conscious of unity, yet having no fixed political centres, 
and no uniformity of political system. The more eastern was 
the tribe, the more decidedly was it monarchical. The Goths, 
on Scythian soil, had defined dynastic races, like Scythians and 
Persians. The Gothones in Prussia (whatever their race) had 
also a constitutional royalty; so had the Gets and Dacians. 
Less methodised and fixed was the royalty of the Quadi in the 
south-east of Germany, and of the Suevi, the greatest of the 
confederations, which stretched from the south-west diagonally 
over half of Germany. Descending from the highlands to the 
banks of the Rhine or shores of the German ocean, we pass from 
royalty into republicanism—with a strong inclination indeed to 
revere the offspring of great men, but not so as to hinder the 
rise of plebeian merit. Already there must have been not only 
the great distinction of German and Dane, but also deeply 
marked dialects, such as come to their extreme in the Frisian 
and Dutch at one end, in the Swiss and Austrian at the other. 
In the republican part of the country, the confederacics them- 
selves, and not only their centres, were constantly shifting. At 
one time Ariovistus the Suevian is the formidable power, chicf 
of a very motley host, not the proper Suevian league ; afterwards 
the Sugambri; then the Cheruscans; then the Chatti; later, 
again, the Alemanni and the Franks. No one of these confede- 
racies at all spreads over the same tribes as another, but varics, 
just as in Greece an Athenian, a Theban, a Thessalian, an 
Achaian league. On the other hand, the Suevian confederacy 
had far greater permanence, and is in some respects comparable 
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to the middle-age German empire. It is generally governed by 
a king; and between the era of Augustus and Trajan, the race of 
Maroboduus was signal in it ; yet, as an elective monarchy, it was 
often shifting. Maroboduus himself was a “marcomann,” or 
borderer of the Danube; but we find also Vannius the Quade, 
and Catualda the Gothon, in the chief authority. Thus the 
Suevian system was a sort of mean between that of Goths or 
Dacians, and that of Low Germany; which is in harmony with 
what we might expect from other considerations. The Suevian 
power often included the Lygians within it, although the Lygi- 
ans had an internal confederacy of their own; a phenomenon so 
common in ancient Greece, that we must not rest on it too ex- 
clusively as any proof that the Lygians were of foreign race. 
Among the Suevians proper, Strabo expressly includes the Sem- 
nones ; but excludes the Lygians. He says that the Suevi reach 
from the Rhine to the Elbe, and in part extend beyond the Elbe ; 
—are partly within the forest [the Bohemian north-east limit ?], 
and partly beyond it, on the frontier of the Getz. Tacitus re- 
gards the Suevi as “holding the greater part of Germany,” and 
says that they are even externally distinguished from all the 
other Germans by the treatment of their hair. “Among the 
Suevi,” says he, ‘the Semnones regard themselves as the most 
ancient and most noble ;”—“ fortune adds authority to them, 
since they live in a hundred pagi; and their great mass enables 
them to believe themselves the head of the Suevi”’? The Suevi 
proper were, in Tacitus’s view, genuine Germans; and that their 
nearer confederates also were German in tongue may be reason- 
ably inferred from his remark that the Marsigni and Burii 
(eastern races) have the same language as the Suevi. If the 
Semnones (who were less distant) had been un-German in tongue, 
he must have known it, and would have been sure to tell us: yet 
Dr. Latham would persuade us that the Semnones were Slavonic, 
in order that he may make out that Slavonism has no where, in 
later ages, encroached on Germany. 

He certainly has gratuitously invented difficulties. When 
the Germans flocked into the Roman empire in numbers so vast 
as at length to reconstruct society from its very basis, and inun- 
date Gaul and Italy with German words, surely they must have 
left behind them in their own land an immense vacuum. It is 
well known, that while the native institutions ascribed by Tacitus 
to the Germans are found in the common-law and municipali- 
ties of Anglo-Saxon England, they vanished out of Germany it- 
self, who owes her local and municipal law to Rome. This is a 
strong testimony to the emptiness which the German invaders of 
the Roman empire left behind them. Suppose that the women 
did not always accompany them, and that it was not (in this 
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sense) a national migration; still, if the flower of the youth de- 
parted, the old country was left very defenceless: and at what 
time Slavonians entered Bohemia and other parts there was no 
historian to record. To argue from the silence of history against 
such a change of population, of which no Italian could easily 
be informed,—and in an age when Italian literature itself was 
all but vanishing,—is not the smallest of Dr. Latham’s weak- 
nesses. 

Germany emptied itself southward, and thereby opened itself 
to Slavonian, to Hunnite, to Magyar invasions. That land of 
many centres has never yet been duly poised into one stable con- 
federation. When this end is achieved, Europe may at length 
attain a permanent equilibrium. 


Art. VI.—THE LITERATURE OF SPEIRIT-RAPPING. 


The Spiritual Herald. London, 1856. 
The Yorkshire Spiritual Telegraph. 1855-6. 


Apparitions: a New Theory. By Newton Crosland. London, 1856. 

Epic of the Starry Heaven. By Thomas L. Harris. New York, 
1856. 

Lyric of the Golden Age. By Thomas L. Harris. New York, 1856. 


WuateEver we may think of what is called, however improperly, 
Spiritualism, we cannot deny that it possesses a literature. We 
may be unscientific, and inclined to think the whole subject a 
grotesque absurdity ; or we may be scientific, and disposed to 
account for the phenomena by some theory of mentai delusion 
or physical force: but whatever we think of it, the fact remains, 
that a considerable number of persons not only believe in table- 
rapping, table-tipping, spectral hands, flying musical instru- 
ments, conversations held with, and revelations given by, spirits; 
but they solemnly record their belief, collect and print remark- 
able instances of such manifestations, and have reduced “ spiritu- 
alism” into a certain curious order and system. In England, this 
literature cannot be said to flourish; it exists, but in a very poor 
and precarious way, the number of believers being too small to 
defray the expense of elaborate or frequent publications. But 
in America the Spiritualists boast that they number nearly three 
millions. They have a voluminous current literature of Spi- 
ritualism, They there, too, possess what we should call a minor 
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poet, but what they call a “medium giving the utterances of 
medieval poets.”” At any rate, they have a person who, either 
naturally or supernaturally, produces every year a poem about 
the size of Paradise Lost. Let us reject the three millions as a 
palpable exaggeration ; but even if we divide the number by ten, 
there is something worth our passing attention in the mere fact, 
that three hundred thousand persons of English speech and 
blood should reject the obvious explanation that this writer is a 
weak, flucnt versifier, with second-rate powers of imitation ; and 
should accept as a truer account, that his verses contain the 
thoughts, and are shaped in the language, of great deceased poets, 
who do not so much inspire him as use him as their mouth- 
piece. 

We do not wish to attempt any solution of the problem 
which “ spiritualism” offers. We have no theory, suggestions, or 
interpretations to propose. It is only in their literary aspect 
that we regard the publications of which a list is given at the 
head of our article; and which, though only a very small frac- 
tion of the whole literature, are yet, we think, sufficient to re- 
present it. When first any belief, superstition, or general move- 
ment of the human mind is described in writing, the documents 
are of too vague, fragmentary, and partial a character to afford 
material for an estimate of that which they seek to represent. 
But a time comes when we find that the facts, however often 
repeated, are substantially the same; and the theory, or belief, 
which binds these facts together assumes a rounded and definite 
form. Spiritualism has arrived at this point: we can gather 
what the facts are said to be; we can make out what Spiritual- 
ists think is the true inference those facts suggest. So far the 
literature of Spiritualism will carry us. When we have attained 
this result, we may make what use of it we please. We may 
ascribe it to collusion or delusion, to electricity, or to what is 
termed the “ od force ;” we may laugh over it or weep over it. 
But the first thing is to obtain the result; and to accomplish 
this, although necessarily in a brief and imperfect manner, will 
be our endeavour in the following pages. 

“Spiritualism” purports to be the communication of living 
men with spirits, and, almost invariably, with the spirits of 
deceased men. We have, therefore, first to ask what are the 
modes of communication ; and secondly, what kind of things are 
communicated. The modes of communication ascend in import- 
ance through a regular series—the lowest being table-tipping, 
and the highest the trance of a medium; and the inferiority on 
any particular occasion being attributed sometimes to a want of 
practice in the man, sometimes to a certain impotency in the 
spirit. So, too, there are very marked differences in the nature 
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of the communication given. What is the lowest it would be 
invidious to decide; although, if called upon to pronounce, we 
should perhaps venture to select a certain hymn, stated to be 
the joint effort of David, Nehemiah, and Daniel, as present- 
ing the greatest contrast we have met with between the earthly 
wisdom and the heavenly imbecility of its authors. But clearly 
there can be no higher utterances than the poems of Mr. 
Harris, the prolific American to whom we have referred above. 
For they are stated in a preface written by one of the leading 
Spiritualists of America to be a splendid triumph of the Ideal, 
an earthly echo of the infinite harmony, and sublime sphere- 
music: and we should suppose that no praise from a Spiritualist 
could be higher than this. 

The most elementary modes of communication are those in 
which the spirits do nothing more than announce their presence 
by interfering with some of the laws that ordinarily fetter in- 
animate nature. To this class belong the most common and the 
most notorious of all the “ spiritual” phenomena, that of table- 
turning or tipping. Every one knows how a circle is formed, 
and how a table is made to spin round. But this seems to be 
considered in spiritual circles as too infantile a manifestation for 
any of the initiated to trouble themselves with. They do not begin 
lower than with a table being hoisted, more or less completely, 
into the air; nor do they think much of this. “ T have known,” 
says Judge Edmonds, an American believer, “a pine table, with 
four legs, lifted bodily up from the floor, in the centre ofa circle 
of six or cight persons, turned upside down and laid upon its 
top at our fect, then lifted up over our heads, and put leaning 
against the back of the sofa on which we sat... . . I have seen 
a mahogany table, having only a centre leg, and with a lamp 
burning on it, lifted from the floor at least a foot, in spite of the 
efforts of those present, and shaken backwards and forwards as 
one would shake a goblet in his hand, and the lamp retain its 
place.” Professor Faraday, as is well known, constructed an 
instrument to show that all the table-moving was the result of 
muscular action. A spiritualist, in order to refute this, tried 
several experiments, which he described in a paper inserted in 
the Spiritual Herald ; and one of his experiments and its results 
was as follows : 


“ After Faraday’s letter was published, being resolved to test the 
matter still further, we placed ourselves as before, and charged the 
table. In two miuutes, in obedience to my will, the leg of the table 
rose, as on the previous occasion, full four or five inches. I imme- 
diately pulled off my shoes and stockings, as preconcerted, and jumped 
upon the corner of the table, which, of course, resumed its normal 
position, all four legs remaining firm upon the floor as usual. My 
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father and mother then continued to charge the table; and in three 
minutes the leg of the table, at the corner ‘where I stood, rose, carry- 
ing me up into the air. My father then took off his slippers and 
stockings ; and standing also upon the table with his arm round my 
waist, left my mother alone to operate, who placed her hands on the 
table, quite at the corner. In three minutes the table rose as before, 
carrying both my father and myself upwards, and my father only kept 
his footing by holding on to the ceiling. Our united weights could 
not be less than one hundred and fifty to two hundred pounds, exclu- 
sive of the table.” 


The next step in the scale of communication is, that the table 
should move without any pressure or touch whatsoever. A story 
of such a manifestation is told by Dr. Hare, an American pro- 
fessor. He says that, “at a request,” the table commenced its 
motion with moderate speed, occasionally halting, and then glid- 
ing on a foot or two at once. On reachin g¢ folding-doors dividing 
off two parlours, it rose over an iron-rod, projecting half or three- 
quarters of an inch above the level of the carpet. It then en- 
tered the other parlour, and went its whole length until it came 
near the pier-glass at the end. At request (probably of the 
owner of the pier-glass), the motion was then reversed, and it 
returned until it again reached the iron-rod. Here it stuck. 
The table hove, creaked, and struggled; but all in vain. The 
medium was then impressed by the spirits to write, that if the 
fore-legs were lifted over the bar, they (the spirits) thought they 
could push the back-legs over. This was done, and the motion 
kept on. This seems to us one of the most curious stories in 
the whole literature of Spiritualism. - The table going off rather 
stiffly at starting, but taking its rod with a gallant bound the first 
time ; its lucky pause just short of the pier-glass; its return in 
the same course; the spirits’ feeling rather faint, but anxious to 
do their utmost, and desirous to come back and finish hand- 
somely, if they could but get the fore-legs lifted; and the mere 
notion of a spirit being too “done” to jump quite by itself, 
—make a whole calculated to try rather severely the faith of a 
beginner. 

Analogous to such a manifestation is that of a table which 
goes through a pantomime of emotion. We find an anecdote of a 
sceptical German philosopher, who was brought by a friend to 
take part in a spiritual circle. At last the table paid particular 
attention to the philosopher, and it appeared that it was the 
spirit of that gentleman’s father who was then moving the table. 
“Various questions were put, and answered. One was, ‘ Were 
you angry, my father, that I left home as I did?” No response. 
‘ How is this?’ said he to me (it is the spiritualist that tells the 
tale). I said that perhaps his father was trying to remember what 
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anger was. The table, after a few moments, moved up closely 
to him and pressed him. ‘What is the meaning of this? I 
suggested that it might represent an embrace, and the table 
moved in the affirmative. ‘It is very extraordinary. Here is 
not only intelligence, but feeling. I am convinced.’ Such,” 
says the triumphant narrator, ‘was the exclamation of my phi- 
losopher.” What a model of a philosopher he must have been, 
and how eminently fit to be converted ! 

It seems, in fact, one of the recognised parts of the programme 
of a spiritual evening to have a sceptic introduced ; who is allowed 
to wonder and examine for the first hour or two, but who is then 
overpowered with conviction, and becomes the lion of the night. 
The Spiritualists assert that they have been so successful in 
America as to have instilled a belief in a future life into no 
less than twenty-five thousand infidels. Generally there is some 
one particular occurrence offered more especially as “ a demon- 
stration ”’ to the sceptic of the evening, upon which his conver- 
sion follows immediately. The history of these “ tests,’ or 
“‘ demonstrations,” abounds throughout the spiritualist literature. 
We can only find room for one example, which we select partly 
because the story can stand by itself, and partly because there 
seems to us something unusually comic in the reality of a future 
life being brought indisputably home by seeing the gyrations of 
a fat lady. The story is told in the words of Dr. W. Geib: 


“The following dialogue then occurred ; ‘ Will the spirits be so 
obliging as to make a physical demonstration?’ Answered by three 
raps on the table, which were responded to by an affirmative expres- 
sion from the whole circle. -My seat was at the side of the medium, 
a married lady of considerably more than ordinary weight. Ques. 
‘Will the spirits move Mrs. D. in her chair?’ Ans. ‘Yes.’ As this 
demonstration was intended for my special benefit, and our invisible 
friends were fully committed for its performance, my attention was 
riveted on the lady who was to be the subject of it. ‘ Madam, will 
you please put your feet on the spar of the chair?’ This being fully 
accomplished, ‘and your hands in your lap’ was added. As her hands 
dropped, the lady left my side, passed about two feet backward, and 
immediately returned to her former position at the table.” 


Tables are not by any means the only inanimate objects 
that are moved. We hear of “the empty chairs about a room 
commencing a general frolic, advancing and retreating, upsetting 
and exhibiting a variety of pranks.” We further learn that on 
the same occasion when the chairs were thus impelled, a mat 
by the door was suddenly rolled up at one end without human 
agency. A hat was thrown from the table when no person was 
near. The table-cloth and all its contents were drawn off and 
thrown upon the floor. Still more astonishing is the history of 
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a guitar, which was taken from a table by the spirits, and was 
carried round the room fifty or a hundred times with most 
astonishing velocity, apparently some two or three feet above 
every body’s head, and very near to the walls, yet without ever 
touching the walls or the stove-pipe, and not coming near any 
person in the room unless requested to do so ; “ but repeatedly,” 
says the narrator, “at my request it would descend in its flight 
and touch me on the arm or shoulder.” Even this, however, is 
nothing to the experience of Mr. John Quincy Adams of Ohio, 
who states that he himself was “ transported through the air for 
the distance of nearly a mile, while a handsaw and a square 
which he held in his hands were beaten together, and a delight- 
ful tune rung out.” 

Good music scems to be a very customary mode of manifes- 
tation. We read of an accordion which, held wrong way up- 
wards in the hand of a medium, played of itself two or three tunes 
with great success. “It played ‘ Home sweet home’ and ‘God 
save the Queen’ with a delicacy of tone which struck every one 
present.” “In fact,’ as the narrator continues, in the unas- 
suming language of a spiritualist, “ I never heard silence 
threaded with such silver lines.” Sometimes the performance 
is vocal. “The spirits spoke to us,” says Mr. Partridge, in 
detailing some remarkable manifestations at the residence of Mz. 
Koons, Athens County, Ohio, “ and requested us to be perfectly 
silent. Presently we heard human voices singing ; and the sound 
gradually increased, cach part relatively, until it appeared as 
if'a full choir of human voices were in our small room singing 
most exquisitely : harmony, rather than noise, seemed to consti- 
tute the spirits’ song.” 

The next stage in spirit manifestations is that of corporeal 
appearances. Sometimes the circle is visited by hands and other 
portions of the human form, which appear and disappear to show 
the power and reality of the spirits. It is not always, however, 
that even a hand is within the compass of the communicating 
spirits; and we learn that they are occasionally obliged to con- 
tent themselves with showing a couple of fingers. When a hand 
is accomplished, it is both visible and palpable; and is in the 
habit of coming and grasping the knees of each person present 
in a manner that must be very uncomfortable to a novice. “I 
distinctly,” says a contributor to the Spiritual Herald, “ felt the 
fingers up to the palm of a hand. It was a warm, soft, fleshy, 
radiant, substantial hand, such as I should be glad to feel at the 
extremity of the friendship of my best friends.” And to guard 
against a somewhat natural explanation of the phenomenon, he 
adds, “ As a point of observation I will remark, that I should feel 
no more difficulty in swearing that the member I felt was a 
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human hand of extraordinary life, and not Mr. Home’s foot, than 
that the nose of the Apollo Belvidere is not a horse’s ear.” The 
most curious instance of the partial powerlessness of the spirits, 
and of the assistance that they are willing to derive from their 
living friends, is recorded in the narrative of the manifestations 
at Mr. Koons’. Spirits’ hands and arms, we read, “ were re- 
cognised in our presence on several occasions ; and that we might 
see them more distinctly, they sometimes wetted their hands 
with a weak solution of phosphorus, which Mr. Koons prepared 
some time previously by their request.” The spirits that wanted 
phosphorus to show their hands off must have been compara- 
tively a weak set; for we find that another hand (“ which was 
ascertained through the alphabet to be the hand of a late sister 
of the host”’) took up rings off a table and jingled them in its 
fingers. It is creditable to the nerves of the spiritualists that no 
one seems ever to have been alarmed by these odds and ends of 
human bodies turning up amongst the circles except one gentle- 
man, who, seeing a brown head covered with thick curly hair 
ascending from beneath the table, was, he honestly confesses, 
frightened, and went away, or, as he technically expresses it, 
“broke up the séance.” 

All the manifestations we have hitherto noticed have this in 
common, that they are only general indications of the power of 
the spirits to make known their presence to men, and do not 
give any special information. We may now pass to those by 
which such information is bestowed. Of these, the most elemen- 
tary is table-rappmg. The medium having ascertained that the 
spirit is in communication, either by having received some of the 
signs before mentioned, or by asking the spirit to do a particular 
thing, as to rap the table, if present, begins to say the alphabet ; 
and when the desired letter is reached the spirit gives arap. The 
selected letters are then put together by the circle, and the com- 
munication is perfect. The communications given in this labo- 
rious way are, as might be expected, rather terse and mysterious. 
A spirit was asked if he had any message for his wife, who was 
still living. Five affirmative touches on the knee of the ques- 
tioner showed that the spirit wished for the alphabet. It was 
called over, and the spirit gave a rap at T, and so on until it had 
spelt “The immortal loves.” The narrator acknowledges that 
this seemed to him “a rather thin message ;” but he was after- 
wards delighted to find that the spirit and his wife, in the days 
of their joint mortality, had been accustomed to debate the 
question whether spirits were capable of affection, and that the 
“thin message” was really an answer to a serious difficulty. 
On another occasion a spirit spelt by the alphabetic telegraph the 
words “My dear E—, imortality is a great truth.” “ The spell- 
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ing ‘imortality,’” says the contributor of this anecdote, ‘“sur- v 

prised me at first; but I recollected that the deceased, whom I is 

knew well, was constantly versed in black-letter writing, which Wi 

makes elision in that way.” The spelling of a spirit who makes h 

this sort of elision must be very puzzling. and discouraging ; S) 

and in the Spiritual Telegraph we have a record of some difficul- te 

ties which the first sight of the letters selected at a séance caused a 

to the spiritualists, and of the efforts made to arrive at a solution. n 

The letters, as determined by the rapping, stood as follows : n 

gotozealousgabesinwards. 

On receiving this, C., one of the persons present, thought there W 

might be some zealous man in Wardour Street. A lady said h 

she knew that street well, but did not know the name of Gabes. n 

A third (knowing names to be sometimes telegraphed phoneti- ] 

cally) asked the spirit whether Gabes did not mean the name t] 

Jabez? The spirit gave an affirmative tap; and the party arrived n 

at the conclusion that a person of the name of Jabez Inwards a 

must be meant. What with black-letter elisions and phonetic P 

spelling, it must be hard work following a spirit’s discourse. P 

It is not, therefore, to be wondered at that all spiritualists hi 

concur in thinking the alphabet a very rudimentary and unsatis- p 

factory method of communication, and directly their connection t] 

with the spiritual world has been well established, hurry on to t] 

methods more intelligible and indisputable. Of the higher me- c 

| thods, there are two kinds: either the spirit addresses the circle Pp 

directly, or it operates through a medium. Direct addresses, is 

again, seem to take two forms: either a pencil is moved along st 

paper without any living person touching it, and the spirit is its ni 

own scribe; or the spirit speaks aloud. Of the latter method we i 

have only come upon one instance, and there the spirit is said to a 

have spoken through a trumpet; an instance of the former we a 

have in the following passage : t] 

“ A large card was then taken, about ten by six inches square ; upon 0 

which was laid a sheet of paper and a pencil, held by the medium by tl 
one end beneath the table, the end by which it was held being marked 

in order to show tkat its position did not change; when it was appa- al 

rently seized by some power beneath the table, with an evident inten- Vv 

tion of taking it out of his hands. The motion of the card was seen n 

by one who sat opposite, and it touched several of the party. The “ 

pencil was heard to write ; and taking up the card, a ‘Good evening to g 

all the friends’ was found written upon the paper ; to have written F 

which the medium must have held the card and written with the same a 

hand, with an entire reversion of the order of writing, for it was to him - 

, upside down. This was repeated several times.” ~ 

But much the most frequent communications are through pri- a 
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vileged persons who bear the title of mediums. To be a medium 
is a special gift ; and it is a revocable one, as we hear of a lady 
who, for some fault, had her “ mediumship” taken away from 
her for seven months. Sometimes the medium writes what the 
spirit reveals, but in such a way that the spirit may be said itself 
to do part of the writing. Thus we hear of a Mrs. K. who wrote 
at a spirit’s command ; but it was observed “that Mrs. K. did 
not move her fingers, nor her wrist, but that her whole arm 
moved from the shoulder.” On examining the writing, it was 
found to be in a bold though old-fashioned style, and purported 
to be from Andrew Sublette, a well-known trapper. It was a 
warning to an officer that a plan had been formed to assassinate 
him. Sometimes the medium writes unassisted, or draws. One 
medium is said to have been in the habit of drawing maps of the 
spiritual world, and it is related as a matter of wonder that all 
the maps were very much alike ; or the medium draws the like- 
ness of a deceased person. Mr. Rogers, a tailor, was a medium ; 
and with his eyes blindfolded, and in thirty minutes, he drew a 
picture of a girl, recognised as the departed niece of a person 
present. This manifestation gave great delight to the spiritua- 
list who records it. He says that sceptics often asked for some 
practical result from Spiritualism ; and exclaims, “‘ Haven’t I got 
the picture? which any one may see.” Most usually, however, 
the medium speaks, and gives utterance to the dictates of the 
communicating spirit exactly as if they were the words of the 
person speaking them. Sometimes, but not always, the speaker 
is thrown into a trance before the utterance is made. The by- 
standers seem generally to take the reality of the spiritual com- 
munication on the credit of the medium, who is known to be 
in intimate relations with the spiritual world. But they have 
at any time the power to test the fact by asking the spirits for 
a sign of their presence, such as a rapping on the table. Generally 
this test is dispensed with ; and it seems to be a matter of custom 
or politeness that the communication of any habitual member of 
the circle should be accepted as genuine. 

Let us now pass to the things communicated: and first of 
all we may mention, that by an arrangement exceedingly con- 
venient to most of the present believers, and flattering to their 
national pride, the language of spirits is almost invariably English. 
“T asked Swedenborg,” says one medium, “if the English lan- 
guage would be the universal language ; and he said, ‘ Yes, the 
English language is spoken by the angels in some of the interior 
societies.’ ”” Accordingly we find that all the spirits, of whatever 
nation, who communicate, express themselves in English more 
or less correct. We have only met with one exception. There 
a spirit, who gave the vague address of “ Don Carlo, a native of 
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Spain,” uttered the sentiment, Zl reino de dios no esta en pala- 
bras sino la virtua. “We were informed,” says the narrator, 
“by the spirit of Burns, that we must bring it before the puzzling 
public, and the spirit would translate it another time.” Accord- 
ingly, a week afterwards, Burns helped the “ puzzling public” 
to the solution of this difficult sentence by explaining it to mean 
“the kingdom of God is not in words but in virtue.” 

A spirit who announces its presence is always first asked to 
give its name. Generally it proves to be the spirit of some popu- 
lar British favourite. Burns has a great fancy for appearing, 
and communicates twice as often as any one else. Franklin, Chal- 
mers, Tom Paine, Wallace, Shelley, and Walter Scott, are among 
those who approach nearest to Burns in the frequency of their 
visits, and the enthusiasm which their presence excites. Some- 
times a spirit communicates nothing more than its name, but 
does some characteristic act. “We have,” says a spiritualist, 
“a table broken in pieces by a spirit professing to be Samson.” 
On other occasions the name is given in rather a distorted form. 
Thus a spirit, “evidently belonging to a high state,” persisted 
at several meetings in announcing himself as “ Archbishop Til- 
lison.” Where a number of spirits present themselves at once, 
the impatience and curiosity to hear their names is naturally 
great. “Can you bear,” said a spirit to a circle,—“ can you bear 
the idea of the presence of a number of spirits who seemed so 
unlike each other while upon earth?” The members of the circle 
unanimously answered in the affirmative, and the following names 
were received: Wesley, Channing, Luther, Volney, Priestley, 
Whitfield, Cicero, Swedenborg, Mahomet, and Combe. With 
few exceptions, the spirits are either those of persons recently 
deceased or of eminent men. Exceptions do, however, occur, of 
which a curious instance was the manifestation of two spirits, 
who described themselves as bearing the name of King; being 
father and son, and having lived on this earth 14,500 years ago. 
We regret to say, they confined their communication to the ut- 
terance of a few moral platitudes. It would have been far more 
interesting if they had let us know what two persons of the name 
of King found to do in the pre-Adamite world. 

We must pause for a moment to observe that in the record 
of spiritual communications we are often exposed to mortifying 
disappointments. We find the revelation wanting exactly where 
it promises to be most interesting Thus we hear that the spirits 
told a circle to put fifty pieces of clean paper into a cupboard. 
Half-an-hour after, the pieces of paper were taken out, and were 
found to be covered with writing. As the spirits were here left 
entirely to themselves, we should like to have a specimen of their 
composition ; but the narrative is silent. Again, we are told of 
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a medium, a girl of fragile form, who, at the early age of sixteen, 
“was developed on the philosophic plain to an extent that would 
do honour to a philosopher of the most mature years.” But we 
have no specimen of her philosophy. Lastly, the spirits them- 
selves sometimes seem to promise more than. they perform. For 
example, we should have hardly expected a spirit to have consi- 
dered the following account of the origin of man sufficiently new 
to warrant its solemn announcement : 

“T would now wish to draw your attention more particularly to 
the formation of that most wonderful of beings—Man/! I can only 
state to you my own individual opinion, according to the knowledge 
and experience which I have had in this and other spheres; and my 
opinion is, that the origin of primeval human nature is to be ascribed 
solely and wholly to the universal Creator.” 

Among communications of the simplest kind, are disclosures 
of events that have happened on earth, but are unknown, or only 
partially ascertained. Such, for instance, is the account of the 
loss of the Pacific. The writer says that he was sitting in company 
with a medium, and other friends. The medium, Mrs. Harriet 
Porter, suddenly exclaimed, ‘You have asked for a test ; I will 
now give you one. The steamship Pacific will be wrecked, and 
all on board will perish. Put that in your pocket, and keep it 
as a test.” On another occasion, Mrs. Porter was visited by two 
strange ladies, who, on entering her rooms, gave no intimation 
respecting the specific object of their coming. Mrs. Porter was 
then “impressed” to say to them in her capacity of medium, “My 
name is Samuel Havens. The Pacific, on board which I was an 
engineer, is lost; but I am here.” One of the ladies “ gave way 
to painful and violent emotion,” and acknowledged she had a 
brother of that name on board. There is something very strik- 
ing in the story: the two ladies calling without the slightest 
apology and explanation; and the hostess, after a pause of 
astonishment, beginning, “ My name is Havens, and I was lost.” 
It would certainly give a freshness to morning calls which they 
are apt to want, if we could rely on the lady of the house making 
such abrupt revelations. 

As, however, might naturally be expected, the greater part of 
the communications relate to the state of spirits after death. All 
agree that death makes much less immediate change than might 
be supposed. The Reverend George Ferguson describes the 
amusement with which he attended his own funeral, and heard 
the clergyman say he was in heaven; whereas he was within a 
yard or two of the speaker. Judge Edmonds gives a long ac- 
count of a visit from spirits, to the number of a hundr ed, belong- 
ing to persons lost in the Arctic. Most of them were still in the 
first. confusion of dying, and told their stories in a very obscure 
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style ; but a sailor was “evidently more at home than the rest.” 
He described how he died, by his head being bumped up against 
the bottom of the ship; and that on his entrance into the spirit- 
world he was welcomed by his father and two other relatives. 
“ But,” continues the judge, “he could not give me his name 
or the street where he resided. There was no medium present 
through whom the abstract idea of a name could be given.” 
Spirits recently disembodied seem to be closely bound up 
with every thing earthly ; although a quicker migration into the 
interior circles of heaven is accorded to persons who have led a 
life of general benevolence. There does not seem to be much 
positive suffermg. One spiritualist says that he had only met 
with two spirits that owned themselves unhappy. Of these, one 
‘admitted that he was drowned in consequence of getting dead 
drunk. On being asked if he were happy, he answered, ‘D—d 
happy ;’ and said he was sorry to have quitted this life. He 
manifested a desire for tobacco and grog.” Very bad men, how- 
ever, seem to undergo an immediate, though jocose punishment, 
and to be the butts of better spirits. Thus a medium named 
Annie was asked what was the condition of Palmer; and said, 
“ He is in an iron box; the spirits have him there.” She added, 
that the influence of murderers after execution was more strongly 
exerted upon the world, and that hence other murders often suc- 
ceeded the execution of such persons; and she said, “this was a 
powerful reason against capital punishments.” On another oc- 
casion, Annie gave a very minute account of the position of the 
late Emperor of Russia; and her statement shows very plainly 
that the spiritual world was strongly in favour of the Allies : 


“On inquiring of our seeress to-day if she had heard since of the 
Czar, whilst in the trance, she said, ‘ Yes ; your friend (the general) tells 
me that he was last seen in an iron cage; he had become so domineering, 
the good spirits could not manage him. They have given him a sofa, 
chair, and table, with pen, ink, and paper ; and he is to be kept there 
until he signs a ‘treaty of peace.’ Sometimes the Emperor appears to 
be more conformable, and agrees to sign the conditions ; and at other 
times he will not. Then he pretends he will sign it; but inwardly 
determines to make it void when he chooses. But with this thought 
in his niind (according to the order of spiritual laws) he cannot make 
the pen write. Still he tries to make believe that he has signed it, 
and hands it gravely over to the good spirits ; who smile, and quietly 
give the Czar his document back again, saying that nothing has been 
written. But he is not unhappy; in fact, he had begun to make a 
little progress before this state, and even to learn a few truths ; and a 
beautiful palace had been lent him to live in; but he soon wanted all 
the parks and gardens around, and the other palaces in sight as well ; 
and his majesty became so angry and domineering, when told that he 
could not have the property of others, and be allowed to have all his 
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own way, that the spirits were obliged to confine him in an iron cage. 
He does not see the bars; it appears to him as a small room which he 
chooses to occupy.’ ” 

The spirits are kind enough to explain pretty fully the moral 
and physical relation in w hich they stand to the race of men on 
earth. Burns and Dugald Stewart, more particularly, contri- 
buted through Mr. Scott of Belfast two little essays, in which 
they stimu): ited and sustained the ardour of those who are de- 
voted to making known the truths of Spiritualism. Either be- 
cause they accommodated themselves to the taste of their hearers, 
or because they have lost something by their passage through the 
grave, the joint effort seems to us scarcely worthy of their earthly 
reputation. Dugald Stewart, especially, seems to have entirely 
parted with that easy elegance of style which distinguished him 
here. We scarcely think that+he would, during his mortal ca- 
reer, have suffered such expressions to escape his pen as “ the 
fulsome freezing fabrication of the fall;” nor would his ardour 
in any terrestrial cause have prompted him to exclaim that the 
principles he advocated would “ever despise the iniquitous aid 
of civil crutches.” Spiritualists, however, who probably care 
more for matter than style, will gladly hear “that the cause will 
rise up, and proceed on the towering wings (the mortal Dugald 
would have added of what), and soar in hopes of man’s immor- 
tality ;” and that “the days of every description of time-serving 
and dishonesty are numbered.” 

The spirit of “John Edmundson” also gave an account 
of heaven itself. It appears that the celestial regions unite at 
once all that can satisfy the imagination of a railw ay traveller 
and the memory of a reader of the Hebrew Scriptures. Ifa 
country clodhopper were first taken to the Menai Straits, with 
its tubular and suspension bridges, and then transported to 
Hunt and Roskell’s, the expression of his admiration would be 
found to accord very closely with those which the signs of hea- 
ven elicited from John Edmundson’s spirit. We hear that 
“there were some of the most elaborate carvings and inlayings 
of pearls and precious stones that could possibly be done ;” and 
that “I was conducted over the suspension-bridge; and the 
bridge also was finished in the most elaborate style.” Two cir- 
cumstances, however, lent an unearthly solemnity’to the scene. 
The one was, that all the heavenly buildings had been constructed 
in Hebrew dimensions. We are told, for instance, that the an- 
gels conducted the new-comer “through some of the most mag- 
nificent streets.” They pointed to one, and told him it was “ the 
Wanderer’s Home ;” and added, “the length thereof is one 
hundred thousand cubits ; ; the breadth thereof is one hundred 
thousand cubits; the height thereof is one hundred thou- 
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sand cubits ;—so that (as they kindly pointed out) it is four- 
square.” The other circumstance is, that many buildings, or 
portions of buildings, have a symbolical character. We read 
that “my instructors proposed we should have a tower (J. E. 
has not apparently reached the interior circle where strict Eng- 
lish is talked) through some of the great pillars, to see the beau- 
ties of the architecture. On the east were models of the human 
form having garlands of purple, green, and yellow entwined 
twelve times about each of their figures. These,” they said, 
“will remind you of the beauties of truth derived from love.” 
In the entrance were statues representing vice and virtue, ignor- 
ance and wisdom; and they were all in the attitude of showing 
compassion to each other. “These,” said they, “ will remind 
you of the beauties of truth derived from good.” The latter re- 
velation does not awaken in us, we confess, the delight which 
J. E.’s spirit evidently expects. We had hoped that ignorance 
looking with compassion on wisdom was a purely earthly pheno- 
menon. 

The spirits are also willing to explain the physical methods 
by which they act on man. A communication from Franklin 
and Dalton ascribed their power “ to vital spirit in its elemental 
state, the finest of all substances.” On one occasion, the spirits, 

xpressing themselves through a medium, explained why, in rap- 
ping and other similar manifestations, they generally operated 
beneath the table; and they stated the reason to be that “the 
upper part of man, or the brain and senses, were more opposed 
to spiritual truth than the vital, visceral, or instinctive part, 
which, in this case, is conveniently separated from the other by 
the table.” That the pit of the.stomach is the organ of spiritual 
truth is one of the most striking revelations of Spiritualism. Nor 
is any capable of a wider application. It would be most satis- 
factory if it could be ascertained that a hardened sinner could be 
awakened by colocynth, and theological difficulties elucidated 
by senna. 

Communications on social and religious subjects are abun- 
dant ; and among them is one which has startled us more than 
any thing else we have met in the literature of Spiritualism. It 
is a political utterance from the spirits of Stanley and Peel. The 
sentiments and language are not very like Sir Robert Peel’s: 
but that is nothing; death may have changed his opinion. But 
who can the Stanley be whose spirit is enlightening us? Evi- 
dently it is the Stanley who was the associate and colleague of 
Peel. That Lord Stanley has certainly ceased to be in one sense, 
but he still professes to be alive under the title of the Earl of 
Derby. Chamisso’s man, who lost his shadow, is nothing to 
this. The Tories have been laughed at lately as a defunct party; 
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but that all this time they should have been suffering them- 
selves to be led by a man whose spirit is actually disembodied, 
is far beyond what any one could have believed. The Tories 
have also been blamed not unfrequently for professing rather 
more than they really held to be true; and Lord Derby has 
been thought too ciever a man not to have doubts as to some of 
the propositions which, as a party-leader, he has felt bound to 
maintain. But the difference between the sentiments uttered 
by his body in the House of Peers and those really entertained 
by his spirit in the other world, is quite terrible. Who that re- 
members his recent speeches, would have for a moment consi- 
dered it possible that the true thoughts of his spirit were such 
as these? We quote from “an Address from the spirits of Stan- 
ley and Peel, on the Suffrages of the People”: 


“Oppression now lays its iron hand upon the working-classes of 
England; though your rulers may try all the schemes that lay in their 
power to make you believe that you are a self-governed people, yet 
such is not the case—far from it. 

Be it known unto you all, that your liberty is in the hands of your 
aristocracy. The liberty that is so dear to the working-classes of Eng- 
land is now at stake! They have it almost in their power to allay them 
even with the dust. Such is the power of your rulers. 

Does it not become you as well as them to be joined? and joined 
you must be, or never will you have real liberty and freedom. The 
hand ofoppression must be laid low. Look at the present ruling 
power of your country. Have they acted a just and upright part? 
Have they not deluded the country by all the means that have lain in 
their power? Now is the time for the working-classes of England to 
strike the blow. Now is the time for them to lift up their voices in 
the cause of liberty and freedom.” 


The spirits of poets often condescend to address the circles in 
poetry, and generally adopt the metre and approximate to the lan- 
guage of their chief poems written on earth. The Scotch poets 
are especially fond of imitating themselves through mediums ; al- 
though it must be allowed, that often the success is not great. 
Walter Scott, for instance, was asked how Spiritualism was get- 
ting on at Glasgow: and replied: 

** Some cries its all fudge, 

Others laugh it to scorn ; 

But rest you assured 

Both parties are wrong. 

For, if they live long, 

They plainly shall see 

The twig you have planted 

Will grow to a tree.” 
He used to have a better ear for rhyme while in the body than 
to make “scorn” go with “wrong.” Allan Cunningham is dis- 

L 
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tinguished at once by the Scotch turn of his spiritual verses, and 
by his interest in theology. He gave the following lines, among 
many others, to a spiritual circle; 
‘“‘ Weel may the keel row, the keel row, the keel row, 
Weel may the keel row to Scotland’s peaceful shore. 
The land where first I drew my breath, 
Where once I met the monster death, 
And learnt to prize a useless faith 
Which never was prized before.” 
On being asked what is the useless faith referred to, he answered, 
“a faith without good works.” We cannot forbear remarking, 
that if the popular faith of Scotland is useless, there does not 
seem much object in the keel rowing in that particular direction. 
Burns, however, as we have before said, is more frequent 
than any one in his communications: and he is generally sati- 
rical, ironical, or jocose. He is not only friendly, but facetious. 
For example, a person happening to come into the room wearing 
a white hat, Burns instantly tipped out, “I wish I had a white 
hat.” The following dialogue ensued: “Q. Will you give this 
man’s name?—A. I look not on men’s names, but their natures. 
Q. Are you Burns the poet ?—A. Yes, sir, I am, and no mistake.” 
On another occasion he gave the following communication, which, 
“ of course, must be understood as ironical’: 
‘¢ Tf you discern a spark of truth, 
Smother it out ; 
Lest it find the prying youth, 
Smother it out. 
For it will kindle to a blaze, 
And fly, like lightning, different ways, 
And put philosophers in a maze : 
Smother it out.” 
At another sitting he gave the following. ‘Some unbelievers 
being present, it was satirical” : 
“ Tf you discern a useful science, 
Put it down ; 
Or it will set you at defiance : 
Put it down. 
Perchance the poor will soon be fed 
With good beef-steak and daily bread ; 
No useless blood no more will shed. 
Put it down.” 
To which text was appended a commentary. Alas, like human 
texts and commentaries, it was obscurum per obscurius. We 
read in continuation that: 


“This, being all got in single letters, and at first reading, some 
present said they did not comprehend the meaning. Burns commenced 
moving the table powerfully again, and settled the meaning by adding 
—‘ Kick it down.’” 
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But all these are poor revelations and faint triumphs as com- 
pared with those vouchsafed to the cream and flower of Spiritual- 
ism, Mr. Thomas L. Harris. This gentleman has produced 
three ereat poems under the immediate influence and i inspiration 
of various inhabitants of the other world. The Epic of the Starry 
Heavens is a poem of four thousand lines, and was dictated by 
Mr. Harris in twenty-six hours and sixteen minutes. As, how- 
ever, the dictation took place on twenty-two different occasions, 
his editor, Mr. Brittan, of New York, thinks it necessary to give 
reasons why the natural solution that Mr. Harris made the poem 
himself should not be received. His reasons are: first, that 
Mr. Harris, when not entranced, was occupied in perfecting a 
mechanical invention, and so his thoughts were turned away from 
poetry; secondly, that Mr. Harris was just setting out on a 
journey, and had evidently no notion that he would be detained ; 
thirdly, the fits of inspiration came on at hours such as dinner- 
time, when no one who could exercise choice would have wished 
to write a poem; fourthly, that Mr. Harris slept soundly after 
uttering the several portions of the poem; and fifthly, that it 
is unlikely Mr. Harris would refuse to lay claim to the credit of 
the poem if he could honestly do so. Those who are convinced 
by these reasons will be glad to hear how Mr. Harris came to 
receive this stupendous inspiration. A short preface, purporting 
to emanate from “ the Lyrical Paradise of the Heaven of Spirits,” 
informs us that because “ his interiors (our readers will remember 
the visceral theory) are of a sacerdotal character, he is permitted 
to be impressed from societies of hierophants, who discharge the 
priestly functions in the heaven of spirits ;” and that the poem 
was “given through the agency of a circle of medieval spirits, 
who inhabit a classic domain in an ultimate dependency of the 
heaven of spirits which corresponds in many of its features to 
lower Italy.” It was permitted to a spirit greatly beloved (a 
foot-note tells us it was Dante) to induct the medium into rap- 
port with the general sphere of their society; and “ permission 
being obt ained from superior authority,” the various forms of 
wisdom and beauty which the poem describes were, we learn, 
imaged on the sensorium. 

The merits of a poem are a matter of taste. The preface 
tells us that the Epic poems written in this way resemble the 
virgin daughters of the sky, whose spiritual forms are garmented 
with the robes of light. There may be persons who would pre- 
fer to compare them to indifferent ‘hymns. The burden of the 
whole Epic is, that the earth is going to be changed, that it will 
hereafter contain any amount of jewels, alabaster shrines, spi- 
rals of golden light, and domes of silver; and that it will be de- 
livered over to a race characterised by unmitigated benevolence. 
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The following will give a notion of the poems proceeding from 
priestly inhabitants of the celestial Italy, who act on or through 
Mr. Harris’s intestines : 
“* Yes, golden bands 
Thy desert sands, 
O Earth, shall interfuse ; 
And into thee 
From heaven shall be 
Impoured celestial dews 


Of amber light 
And liquid flame ; 
And these in turn shall be 
Cups lifted for 
The diamond rain 
Of immortality. 
The sands shall glow 
All rosy white ; 
And streants of silver dew 
From out the land 
Of morning light 
Shall flow thy heart into.” 
A Lyric of the Golden Age is a still more elaborate produc- 
tion. It is a much thicker volume, and was communicated in 
about ninety-four hours. Parts of the work were directly con- 
tributed by Byron, Keats, Shelley, and Coleridge. Rousseau de- 
scribed and communicated his own “dream;” and Indra, the 
Indian sage, explained the nature of the heaven appropriated to 
the Hindoos. Portions referring to the Greek heaven were 
produced, as the invisible intelligences affirm, by a general 
influx of ideas from a society of spirits who inhabited ancient 
Greece. The remaining passages, which represent various phases 
of the spiritual world “as presented to a spirit intromitted from 
the earth-sphere and transported through the scenery of the 
heavens,” are the actual spiritual experiences of the medium. 
In the introduction, criticism is not so much deprecated as si- 
lenced by an announcement that all but spiritualists are unfit 
to apprehend the meaning of the poem; but, as an opinion of 
the Springfield (Massachusetts) Republican is quoted, with ap- 
parent satisfaction, that some of the stanzas are quite equal to the 
best efforts of the poets imitated, we may venture to say that 
to speak of the poets as imitated is the language we should be in- 
clined to adopt, although we cannot think quite so highly of the 
powers of imitation displayed. We are told that “ great poems 
and living evangels like this are earthly echoes of the Infinite 
Harmonies.” If Mr. Harris were not a medium, we should 
think the more modest but accurate expression would be, that 
his composition shows that he has successfully cultivated the 
art of imitating popular poets so as to produce a resemblance 
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comprehending a parody of the thoughts of the person he imi- 
tates, and a copy of the manner close enough to be ludicrous. 
Edgar Poe’s spirit, for example, on one occasion contributed the 
following “echo” of a poem written by that poet when alive. 
We quote from the preface of the Lyric of the Golden Age: 


*¢ ¢T have waited, I have waited, 
As the Evening Star belated, 
When it lingers pale and lonely by the purple sunset door. 
I have found thee, I have found thee, 
And with heart-spells fast have bound thee.’ 
So from out the glowing halo sang the angel-maid Lenore.” 


In the Lyric itself, Byron thus reminds himself of Childe Harold ; 


**O Venice, I could wail for thee and weep 
As a young mother o’er her infant slain ; 
Thou who didst march to victory o’er the deep 
And plough the seas for glory more than gain. 
Yet nations are like men. “Tis all in vain 
To stay the fell destroyer’s ruthless hand ; 
Cities like men are born and die in pain, 
And wisest laws, by wisest sages planned, 

Fail to arrest the sweep of the consumer’s brand.” 


Keats gives the following account of his birth: 


** Night overcame me; I was but a youth, 
Slain by mankind, when still the glad heart fed 
On fair Imagination’s daisied banks. 
The young moon lost in a dissolving rain, 
Endymion dead ere Dian’s eager kiss, 
Were types of my sad fate. My name was writ 
In water ; but the crystal drops exhaled 
To heaven, and clothed my spirit like a star.” 


Coleridge above is as philosophical, theological, and poetical as 


he was below : 
“The minster is a marble psalm, 

Where Druid oak and Syrian palm 
Lift the groined roof, and seem to wave 
O’er aisle and chancel, crypt and grave. 
The Church of God in man below 
Methinks should like the minster grow ; 
All truths His threefold yoice inspires 
Should build its buttresses and spires ; 
Each holy deed that memory sings 
Should gleam with cherub face and wings 
O’er the high altar’s mystic shrine, 
And love make all the place divine.” 


This is what Spiritualism offers to the wonder and admira- 
tion of mankind. The poems of Harris are the topmost round 
of the ladder of which table-tipping is the bottom. We have in 
a very rapid manner hurried over the ascent, and have done 
nothing like justice to the varicty of manifestations, the sur- 
prising anecdotes, the puzzling utterances that might be col- 
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lected. No one can say that the literature of Spiritualism is 
wanting in marvels or in novelty. We wish we could stop here, 
and add nothing to interfere with the impression which may 
have been produced on the reader’s mind as he has followed the 
path of spiritual pPoatonson; but we regret to say there is a 
something behind. ‘The fact is, that after some amount of read- 
ing, in which all goes on comfortably and pleasantly, we come 
upon certain passages that show that, however much each spi- 
ritualist, or each set of spiritualists, may believe in their own 
spirits, they do not believe in other people’s spirits; nay, they 
are not sure about their own, for it appears that foolish or 
wicked spirits come and announce themselves as great and 
good spirits; so that after an inquiring novice has got over the 
dif iculty of believing that Burns is hitting the table, he has to 
ascertain that the tapping Burns is not a ‘Spiritual sham. ‘This 
plunges us into the abysscs of scepticism ;—we are all at sea; we 
do not feel sure that Burns ever wished for a white hat, or that 
Allan Cunningham ever discovered the uselessness of his former 
faith, or that Sir Robert Peel ever thought that the time is 
come for the oppressed people to rise against the aristocracy. 
The chilling remarks let fall incidentally by spiritualists are 
most disheartening. One of them says, “I am persuaded that 
many of them are spirits evil-in themselv es, and not to be relied 
on; those th ne manifest themselves through tables especially so.’ 
Again we read, “It is useless to hear “from. a spirit whether 
Christianity or  Baddbien is true; whether there is a future 
state; or whether the spirit himself existed before the ercation. 
Another spirit may reverse the decision of this one: which are 
we to believe?” In another place we read, “ The spirit in gene- 
ral is amiable ; and though often waggish and not to be depended 
on, perfectly harmless.” This is but poor comfort; we thought 
we were listenmg to Dugald Stewart or Franklin, and we tind 
that we are the playthings of a harmless wag. 

Nor have the spiritualists discovered any tests or methods 
of discernment which can be called satisfactory. One hints that 
““ the state of mind of the parties: exercises a most surprising in- 
fluence upon the table.” This is caught up by an enthusiast, 
who says it is an “ acknowledgment of the unerrable test in 
spiritu: il intercourse, ‘ like begets like.” But what is this test? 
Let us concede that the goodness or truth of the communicating 
spirit will correspond w ith the excellence of the mental state of 
the “ parties :” how can we possibly ascertain this mental state, 
even in ourselves? Could any man conscientiously walk up to 
a table and say, “ After a severe sclf-examination, I find myself 
unfit to communicate with Mahomet, but fit to communicate with 
Goldsmith” ? Or, again, an instance is given in the Yorkshire Spi- 
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ritual Telegraph, where a spirit rapped at a table, and announced 
through the alphabet that his name was “ Smibert,” and that 
he had been a surgeon and a poet. How could the most intense 
self-reflection enable a hearer to decide whether Smibert had or 
had not been a surgeon? Another spiritualist offers a means of 
ascertaining the truth of communications, which he may person- 
ally have found available or he could scarcely have suggested it, 
but which presents hopeless difficulties to the mass of mankind. 
He describes the intervention of a rapping spirit which most 
unkindly ‘ denied the whole doctrine of modern spiritualism ;” 
and then adds, ‘‘ Now what are you to make of all this? You 
can make little of it unless you understand the ‘Song of Solo- 
mon,’ the nature of the spiritual world, and the grammar and 
syntax of the spirit-language.” We do not see how this helps 
ws. We should have more hopes of detecting a waggish spirit 
unassisted than of getting up spiritual syntax. 

With this great blot hanging over it, we must leave Spiri- 
tualism. We are bound to say that, however great may be the 
uncertainty which’ the theory of w ageish spirits throws over 
all the communications, spiritualists still persevere and believe. 
They somehow or other cling with astonishing tenacity to the 
faith that all these flying guitars, and phosphorescent hands, 
and utterances of the poet Burns, are not a delusion, but a 
reality. What is the secret of the delusion, if it be one, or the 
nature of the reality, if it exists, we do not pretend to say. 
There issomething not only strange, but ludicrous, in the records 
of Spiritualism ; but we do not imagine that a mere statement 
of what is ludicrous can be taken as disposing altogether of a 
wide-spread belief, and of the phenomena on which it is sup- 
posed to rest. Spiritualism affords materials for a scientific 
investigation. But to be worth any thing, a scientific mvesti- 
gation must be profound, laborious, and accurate. Common 
sense can restrain us from following any thing which, on the 
face of it, is ludicrous and absurd; but we may distrust com- 
mon sense, or we may wish for an account more exhaustive than 
common sense can give. Modern science may be able to give 
this account, and to arrange the phenomena of Spiritualism 
unier 2 certain number of general laws. We do not venture to 
say whether this is so or not; but we feel sure that no method 
of tre eating this and kindred subjc cts is so utterly worthless as 
the supe ricially scientific, which talks vaguely and incoherently 
about cle ectricity, and ¢ galvanis sm, and nervous forces. Until 
science can give us something better than such discourses, it 1s 
wise to rest content with fighting shy of manifest absurdities, 
and trust to such temporary g euidance as a sense of the ridiculous 
can afford us. 





Art. VII—THE CREDIT MOBILIER AND BANKING 
COMPANIES IN FRANCE. 


Report presented by the Board of Administration of the General 
Association of Crédit Mobilier, at the ordinary General Meeting 
of Shareholders on the 28rd of April 1856. Translated from the 
French, and published as an advertisement in the Zimes of May 21, 
1856. 

Les Institutions de Crédit en France. Par M. Eugene Forcade. Re- 
vue des deux Mondes, 15 Mars, 1 Avril, 15 Mai, 1 Juin 1856. 


THE crop of currency-pamphlets is beginning. We again read 
the old titles, “ How shall we get through the Winter?” by a 
Mercuant; “Too many Bank-notes,” by Bullion ; “Ohe jam 
satis,” by Anti-Peel; “Faith in Paper,” by a Warwickshire 
Magistrate ; “ Infallible Interchange,’ by Genius; “Sufficient 
Accommodation,” by a Manchester Man—familiar to us ten 
years ago, likely perhaps to be familiar to us ten years hence. 
These pamphlets are as sure signs of scarce money as many 
thistles of a poor soil. When the currency is plenty, people 
know what it is; when it is rare, they try to make out what it 
is, in order that they may obtain it. We have, however, no 
such aim; perhaps, indeed, the recent signs of diminishing 
scarcity may preclude such literature from multiplying. <At 
any rate, though connected with money, our object is much 
more humble. We have no certain specific for pecuniary 
evils: no means of returning to any one the money they have 
spent. We do not even profess to be able to explain all the 
phenomena of the recent state of the money-market. We only 
mean to set forth a few facts as to a neighbouring country, 
whose pecuniary failures have, it is certain, a close coxnection 
with our own. 

Even this, in ordinary cases, would be no very easy task. 
The political institutions of a country are a difficult subject for 
a foreigner: its daily commercial habits are still more so. We 
are fortunate, however, in having this time a very accomplished 
guide. M. Eugéne Forcade, in a series of essays (published in 
the Revue des deux Mondes) which we have placed at the head 
of our article, has thrown so much light on the recent history 
of the banking companies of France, that there is less risk in 
writing about them than might be fancied. 

A person trained in the current political economy would @ 
priort think that governments, despotic or free, had little to 
do with the trade of banking. The maxims of free trade forbid 
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them to engage in that trade as much or more than in any 
other ; they cannot learn it; they have no means of watching 
transactions, estimating traders, scrutinising bills. Since they 
cannot know the business themselves, it is desirable they should 
interfere as little as possible with those who may know it. As 
usual, their true office is limited to enforcing the moralities 
of commerce, to ensuring the performance of engagements, to 
punishing frauds or gross negligence in the keeping of other 
people’s property. So it would seem at first sight. There is 
something, however, a little interesting in large hoards of money. 
In a rude age a government is apt to appropriate them; even 
in a civilised age it is sometimes suspected of doing so; fifty 
years ago, there was a run on the Bank of France, from a 
report that the first Napoleon had taken all its reserve to Ger- 
many. But in general civilisation is decorous; it is skilled 
in “indirections :” it has a hundred ways of accomplishing its 
wishes ; it is only after long study that you perceive through 
their seeming innocence any resemblance to the coarse actions 
of barbarous societies. On attentive observation, however, it 
will be fuund that few governments like to leave quite alone 
the money of their subjects. They rarely, indeed, keep it them- 
selves; but they very commonly grant a monopoly in keeping it, 
or a monopoly of the most profitable way of using it when kept, 
or a monopoly of the right of associating in order to keep it, to 
some persons who promise ‘financial help.’ Mr. Macaulay has 
explained to us how political in its origin was the Bank of 
England. A control over its subjects’ money in some form 
almost all governments have been anxious to obtain. 

As society goes on, a new temptation on this side seems 
to beset a government. In early society, regular industry is 
mostly carried on with people’s own money ; there is no great 
facility in borrowing much ; no one has much to spare: those 
who have, are anxious or usurious in lending it. As civilisa- 
tion progresses, this alters. Large sums of money, by the agency 
of credit, accumulate in few hands. The holders of these have 
necessarily great power over the national industry. By the 
amount they choose to lend, they settle, for the moment, whe- 
ther that industry shall be much or little ; by the selection of 
the persons to whom they lend, they can Stimulate one trade or 
another—one department of industry or another. Few govern- 
ments have liked to leave this great power uncontrolled ; they 
have striven by laws to keep it in check, by monopolies to 
keep it in hands which they can trust, likely to use it as 
they wish. Some power over it they have commonly thus 
succeeded in retaining. 

If there be any truth in these remarks in general, it is per- 
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haps in France, at the present moment, that we should expect 
the realisation of them. We repeat, till we are tired of repeating, 
that the government does every thing in France ; that police-re- 
gulation there extends through human life; that even small 
undertakings are not protected by their minuteness from swr- 
veillance ; that, in important undertakings, the State has the 
habit both of taking the initiative and keeping the check,—at 
once of giving the impulse and of watching that it does not go 
too far. This is not a feature of the present despotic govern- 
‘ment only. M. de Tocqueville has shown that a network of 
administration similar to the present existed before the first 
revolution. It existed equally under the Legitimist monarchy, 
the Constitutional monarchy, and the Republic ; and its activity 
was pretty much the same under them all. No one can expect 
that a power so important, so convenient, so tempting as that 
of money would be left without government supervision ; on 
the contrary, we should expect the State to take a first place, 
to assume what is called the “leadership of industry” as a 
matter of course and at once. 

The character and antecedents of the present ruler of 
France do not diminish this expectation ; on the contrary, they 
would increase it. He has been called a free-trader ; it would 
be truer to call him a jfiee-spender. No one can go to Paris, 
or, we believe, to any of the largest towns in France, without 
seeing great signs of the vast industrial works he has under- 
taken ; of new streets and new public edifices ; of an immense 
expenditure in employing labour. Although he appears, per- 
haps, to understand the maxims of Adam Smith, as far as they 
have reference to foreign tariffs, better than any former French 
Government, he has not shown any leaning towards them in 
matters of internal traffic. On the contrary, a natural taste 
for large expenditure seems to indispose him to admit the idea 
that the daily petty savings of a country are the narrow limit 
of its public efforts. Socialistic notions, too, from a very early 
period have had an influence—how great an influence he is too 
reserved to give us data for saying—upon his mind. He would 
evidently escape from the régime of competition if he could. 
His very position, according to the view which he so often in- 
culcates of it, as the*omnipotent chief of a democracy of which 
he is the representative, of a people which has exhausted its 
mission in appointing him, would incline him to take a view 
rather similar of matters commercial, —to approve rather of a 
single association which should embody than of competitive 
units which should constitute and compose the national indus- 
try. Ina hundred ways the close narrowness of an anxious 
despotism shrinks from the free energetic play of internal 
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commercial freedom. Still more important, in this point of 
view, is the composition of his court. Obvious circumstances 
separated him from the literary and oratorical statesmen of 
the monarchy: he wished to be served by those who were 
essentially and peculiarly men of business; they would have 
been out of place in a dumb administrative’government. The 
Legitimist families, even if they, had been trained in habits of 
action, have not commonly given their adhesion to a dynasty 
claiming under the people. The Emperor, was almost com- 
pelled to choose his most conspicuous associates from the ambi- 
tious wealth of the country,—from commercial men, who wish 
to make money in order to be able to spend money,—whose 
aim it is to obtain a high social, still better, a court life, from 
the sums and labours of trade. <A spirit of speculation has 
ever characterised such men. A haste to be rich is part of 
their essence ; and such as are thus in haste, even if innocent, 
will never be cautious. In France, too, the spirit of Bourse 
speculation had deeply penetrated the political classes: the 
name of De Morny explains what we mean. No kind of per- 
sons could be imagined to whom the control and management 
of large sums of money would be more agreeable, or in whose 
hands it would be more dangerous. 

These circumstances account for the inclination of the 
French Government to obtain the control of its subjects’ 
money. A part of their law supplies the means. By the Code, 
a public company with limited liability (oddly called société 
anonyme, in contrast to private partnerships with individual 
names) can only be obtained from a government-board, which 
is absolute in practice as well as in theory—which can refuse 
applications without reason shown, and grant applications with- 
out giving an explanation. It is clearly therefore within the 
competence of a government to give certain of its friends, some 
of those with whom it has influence, some persons from whom 
it thinks it can obtain advantages, a real and strictly legal 
monopoly of a privilege of which able traders will make skil- 
ful use, and thereby probably a practical monopoly of certain 
branches of trade. The circumstances are different from what 
an English trader would suppose. The French law of commer- 
cial association does not allow of companies with transferable 
shares, but with unlimited lability, of which we have so many. 
Limited liability is—oddly enough to our notions—made essen- 
tial to a company, to the division of the capital into shares, and 
to their transferability at the pleasure of the holder; and in 
practice, accordingly, is an essential condition of great partner- 
ships. It is true, the société anonyme is not the only form in 
which this limitation of liability can be obtained ; partnerships 
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en commandite have likewise the privilege of transferable shares ; 
but the division of the partners into two classes—one of which 
is unlimitedly and the other only limitedly responsible—how- 
ever suitable in small undertakings where all the partners know 
one another, is practically difficult to manage on a large scale, 
where the interests of the two classes may seem to be in contlict, 
and where the unworking partners may not, when it comes to 
the. point, quite like to give up the absolute control over the 
entire management, though its exclusive possession is one of 
the conditions upon which the working partners have agreed 
to be solely subject to an unlimited responsibility. There is 
little chance of a large société en commandite arising to compete 
with a société anonyme specially favoured by the State. Even 
if nothing else, the insensible influence of a foreign government 
forbids. Practically the French Emperor has the privilege of 
conferring on his friends a monopoly of large and limited com- 
mercial association. 

The Association Générale de Crédit Mobilier would be the 
very embodiment of these remarks, if we could believe either the 
boasts of its friends, or the hints of its enemies. It is a société 
anonyme. It has a special charter from the Government, which 
is little likely to give it a rival in its chosen sphere. Its con- 
ductors have relations, no one knows how intimate, with the 
courtier wealth and stock-speculating statesmen that surround 
the Emperor. Its object has been described as embodying the 
genius of commercial enterprise, “the spirit of the initiative.” 
It boasts itself that it affords the greatest aid to the Govern- 
ment in national loans, and considers it a part of the “spirit in 
which a great establishment should be conducted”—a trait of 
its “liberal devotedness”—to subscribe to loans without a profit. 
‘The patronage of the best national enterprises, it alleges, is its 
work. Railways, canals, maritime, all the great enterprises 
which are to immortalise the “Emperor of Industry,” it is 
eager to aid. Nor is it content with a commonplace way of 
doing so. In the spirit of industrial socialism, it regrets the 
isolation of these undertakings. It wishes to replace them by 
a single company, which should be the proprietor of all of them ; 
at least of as many as it is able, and of all of them if it could. 
This design is no imputation of its enemies. The substitution 
of the stock of a single company for the shares and bonds of 
different undertakings is a point particularly dwelt on by its 
official expositor, M. Isaac Pereire.* It is with this view that it 
receives, we are informed, deposits of the money of individuals. 

* The preamble of the statute states that the society has the object “ de favoriser 


Je développement de Vindustrie des travaux publics, et d’opérer par voie de consolida- 
tion en un fonds commun la conversion des titres particuliers d’entreprises diverses.” 
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“ Credit” is the instrument with which it is to work. As the 
public appreciate its singular devotedness, it will gain strength. 
Differing from the maxim of Adam Smith, “that a trader who 
professes to be doing good to the public rarely does good to 
himself,” the société générale will combine national usefulness 
with private solidity. At present, its greatest aims are in 
abeyance. Time is necessary to gain a position. It can only 
now, in a slight degree, and for a short time, aid in commer- 
cial undertakings. The limitation of its means, the number 
of claims on it, compel its conductors, not only to buy shares, 
but to sell them. ‘The time is not yet come for a single bene- 
ficent association of industry. 

On the other side we hear very different opinions. All over 
Europe there has been an impression that the association has 
been established for sinister purposes ; that its disinterested- 
ness is a pretence ; that it promotes, and is meant to promote, 
the worst stock-exchange speculation ; that even if it aided in 
action, the vastness of the schemes it patronises, and their 
number, might strain the national capital. But, in general, it 
is alleged that it is not intended for actual enterprise ; that it 
does not really care for making railways or aiding canals ; 
that its scene is the share-market. Some of these thoughts 
have found a very adequate expression in France itself. Re- 
stricted as the expression of opinion is in Paris, it is propor- 
tionably ingenious in finding safe vents. By tradition an ad- 
vocate has a license. Keenly watchful as a government may be 
over the conscientious utterance of individual conviction, it 
has generally given a right of speech to those who do not pre- 
tend to be convinced. Those may be allowed to say what they 
mean who are known not to mean what they say. In Paris, 
the permission has been taken advantage of. <A certain M. 
Goupo was found to bring an action against the Crédit Mobi- 
lier for issuing fictitious statements to raise the value of their 
shares. M. Goupo’s commercial character was bad, and he 
could not establish his action; but it afforded M. Berryer an 
opportunity of giving a sufficiently keen criticism of the Go- 
vernment company. “Ido not know,” said the great orator, 
“if, since 1828, M. Goupo has frequented the Bourse ; but sup- 
pose he has, who is it that reproaches him with it? La Société 
de Crédit Mobilier, that is to say, the greatest gambling-house 
which the world has ever seen. We must not be misled by 
words; there are magnificent ones, I know—the protection of 
industry, the enfranchisement of the national credit, the deve- 
lopment of private credit, the consolidation of all commercial 
stocks: adream. All that is the surface ; they have given to 
gambling a new name; they call it in their reports the Industry 
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of Credit. The Industry of Credit; what is that? Their twenty- 
eight millions of profit ; how have they been produced? The 
are not duc to the prosperity of the enterprises in which the Crédit 
Mobilier has taken a share, and to whose aid it has brought its 
great influence. No; they are due to realisations which repre- 
sent the difference between the price at which they sell and the 
price at which they buy. It is gambling which has produced 
them.” Nor did the honesty of the administrators escape. 
“ You are then, you say, an institution of public utility ; you 
have limited liability, and you play ; you are irresponsible, and 
you gamble; you are a bank of play which sees the’cards,” &c., 
&e. Such speeches are not now common in Paris. 

If we turn from the eloquence of its enemies and the boasts 
of its friends to the actual facts of the Crédit Mobilier, the first 
surprise of an Englishman will be at the sriallness of its means. 
Accustomed himself to very large companies, which yet neither 
wish, nor aim, nor are thought to have a tithe of the influence 
for cod or for evil ascribed to the association générale, he na- 
turally expects that the latter is a greater combination than 
any with which he is familiar. He will be disappointed. The 
capital of the Crédit Mobilier is not so great as that of the 
Bristol and Exeter Railway, not one-fifth of the capital of the 
Great Western, about one-tenth of that of the London and 
North Western. The table of its liabilities shows how narrow 
are its means. We may turn it into English money, as the 
smallness of the French coin of account gives a magnificence 
to what is numbered in it: 

Capital . ; . . £2,400,000 
Deposits, current accounts 4,127,172 
3ills payable and sundries. ‘ 34,576 
Reserve fund ; ‘ 67,844 
Total amount of profit realised dur- 
ing the year 1855, after carrying 


a sufficient sum to the reserve 
fund : 2 5 ; . 1,073,116 


£7, 702, 708 


To an English trader, or an English economist, it appears 
idle to attempt to revolutionise industry with only seven mil- 
lions or so of money. The London and Westminster Bank, a 
most useful institution, but strictly within the limits of pure 
prose, on which no one writes any eloquence, has as much. 
There is nothing in any other part of its financial statement 
which makes such an event more likely, The Crédit Mobilier 
is an ordinary chartered company, with limited liability; with 
201. shares. The amount of the deposits it can receive is 
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limited to twice its capital. It is a bank with special design 
and limited means. It is true, that according to its original 
charter it was to be allowed to issue debentures to the amount 
of ten times its capital; and in the theory of the institution 
these were to be the great instruments of its operation ; they 
were to be issued in exchange for the shares, or bonds, of 
different companies by way of purchase-money: if a man had 
ten shares in the Strasburg Railway, he was to sell them to 
the Crédit Mobilier, and receive a debenture of the latter by 
way of payment. Gradually, and in an indefinite perspective, 
this was to be extended, till the Crédit Mobilier had bought up 
the whole of the Strasburg Railway, and all similar works. 
Of course, however, a perpetual repetition of this operation 
would require an indefinite issue of bonds; and on the first 
attempt to issue them, there was, perhaps, a hesitation on the 
part of the public, much outcry on the part of the opponents 
of the company; and finally, a paragraph in the Moniteur 
quashed the operation. There is as yet no reason either to 
hope or to fear that the société générale will succeed in bring- 
ing up and incorporating with itself the shares of different 
undertakings. 

The business of the company hitherto has been of a very 
simple, though profitable nature. As is shown by the above 
account, they have received four millions, and rather more, of 
depositors money. This has been obtained by a slight varia- 
tion from their original charter, by which it was only intended 
that they should act as bankers for public companies; they 
now receive the deposits of individuals also. The employment 
of their money has been mainly in share-speculating. Their 
account of assets, showing what they have done with their 
money, proves this; it is as follows: 

Rentes . 4 ; ‘ ‘ . £1,602,770 

Debentures . , , . 1,313,784 

Railway and other shares . 2,377,264 


5,293,818 
Deducted for calls not made up 
to the 3lst December 1855 . 1,246,668 
———— £4,047,150 
Investments for fixed periods, in treasury bonds, 
continuations, advances on shares, debentures, 
ke. « ; , , ; ‘ , . 3,373,016 
Premises and furniture ‘ . , 
Balance in hand, and dividends to be received on 
31st December last : ; ‘ ‘ 239,254 


£7,702,708 
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It is clear that the first item of 4,047,150/. is entirely a 
purchase of public and private securities, stock, shares, or de- 
bentures. It is difficult to say how much of the second item of 
3,373,016. is a loan on deposit of such securities, or likewise a 
purchase of them. All ambiguity, however, is removed by a 
reference to the profit-and-loss account ; from which it appears 
that the profit obtained, or reckoned on a valuation of present 
stock to be obtainable, from the sales of property purchased, is 
962,2241.* The income derived from it, 120,816l. The in- 
terest derivable from other sources, including “continuations,” 
is only 110,5712.; from which it is quite clear that the loan 
operations of the society must be comparatively trifling, and 


* The profit-and-loss account last published is as follows in English money, 
omitting shillings and pence: 


The total amount of rentes, shares, and debentures in hand, which 

on 31 December 1854 was . : 2,298,404 
Has been augmented by purchases ‘and subscriptions made during 

the year 1855 . ‘ ; ° ° ‘ ; 4 - 10,632,836 


Total . . . £12,931,240 
£ 





The amount of realisations having been ‘ ; - 8,680,097 
To which must be added the amount of securities re- 
maining on hand 5 A ‘ ‘ ; ° - 5,293,818. 








—— 13,973,915 
There results a profit of . 4 1,042,675 
The profits arising from commissions and interest on advances 
amount to . 5 ° e ‘ 57,099 
The continuations on shares and rentes have produced oe 53,472 
The interest derived from various sources of investment has 
amounted to : ; ‘ “ . ‘ 120,816 
The proceeds of the reserve-fund to . : . . . . . 768 





Total gross profit . . . £1,274,830 
For general charges, eee of administration, and 


first establishment . ° . a . . 23,838 
For interest on accounts current , ; ; 41,703 
For gratuities, relief, and charitable donations ° ; 5,559 
—— 71,100 
1,203,731 
From this amount of profit we further deduct the 
following items: 
Extraordinary sinking-fund on the land account, in order 
to bring back the ‘amount to the purchase price ° 23,612 
Reductions on the cost- — of securities not en on 
’*Change.. ° . 36,838 
Lastly, pr resumed loss upon the purchases of corn . . 20,000 
——— 80,450 





Balance of profit on 31 December 1855 . . . £1,123,281 





With respect to the last deduction, M. Forcade thinks, apparently rightly, 
that the company had no power under their charter to speculate in corn, 
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that it is from the bargain and sale of shares and similar pro- 
perty that its profit of more than a million of some 40 per 
cent upon its capital has been derived. This explains the in- 
fluence which is ascribed to it, and the almost terror with 
which it is mentioned. Seven millions and a half of money, 
though a trifle in works of real enterprise, insufficient to make 
a first-class railway, or any work which the nineteenth century 
would think great,—though not to English notions very vast for 
loans to commercial men, and for the legitimate operations of 
banking,—though ludicrously insufficient for “consolidating 
the stock of different undertakings,” is nevertheless a very large 
sum to be employed in share-speculating. A movable sum of 
that amount in the hands of clever scheming and active men 
(and such, it is universally agreed, are the administrators of the 
Crédit Mobilier) must be capable of producing great effects. 
We will not, with M. Berryer, call .the Crédit Mobilier the 
greatest gambling-house which the world has ever seen ; but we 
must regard it as a formidable speculator, a stock-exchange 
“ operator’ of the first magnitude. 

Such is the Crédit Mobilier, according to the facts and its 
published accounts ; and though it is very different from what 
the magniloquent pretensions of its expositors would persuade 
us to believe, the objections to it are very considerable. In the 
first place, it cannot but promote a spirit of gambling specula- 
tion. In a country where the direct sanction of the govern- 
ment is the strongest of moving powers, that government sanc- 
tions the establishment of a huge company, with the special 
object of speculating. It gives to this company practically the 
monopoly of the considerable advantages of limited responsi- 
bility. That company speculates on a large scale. It buys and 
sells, as their accounts show, to the extent of nine or ten mil- 
lions per annum. It is impossible that this should produce no 
effect on excitable people. The old speculators of the Bourse 
—many of them the rivals of the fortunate men who have ob- 
tained the favour of the government—are not likely to submit 
quietly. They speculate in rivalship and in opposition to the 
company ; the effect is a still further disturbance of the Bourse 
market—more rises and falls—a new opportunity for further 
speculation. The French are the last people who can be trusted 
with such a temptation. Cautious—timidly cautious as they 
have ever been in legitimate commerce, remarkable for a ten- 
dency to a petty and pedlar traffic, as Mr. Burke said long ago 
they were—gambling proper, or mere traffic in chance risings and 
falls of price, has ever had a great attraction for them. A lottery 
is always a favourite topic. Some of the soundest companies try 
to combine something like it with the issue of their debentures, 
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in order to make them more popular. Trafficking in the shares 
of companies with limited responsibility is exactly adapted for 
a people who are really timid, but are fond of the excitement 
of risk: it defines the amount of danger; it shows them all 
they hazard; it allows them the pleasure of venturing it, as 
well, we fancy, as most commonly the pain of losing it. At 
present, it is said, the mania has penetrated into a very humble 
class. A coal-heaver was seen, only a few days since, to come 
from the Bourse, in the attire of his trade, trying to read his 
share. To see a sort of government-company speculating; to 
see opposition rivals speculating ; to see a great game going 
on, and have such sanction for playing it,—is too much for 
Frenchmen. They have played it. 

The share-speculations of the Crédit Mobilier are liable to 
a further objection. Whatever people may do with their own 
money, they have no right to speculate with the money of other 
people. The Crédit Mobilier receives deposits on “ account cur- 
rent ;” doubtless the greater part repayable at short periods, 
if not on demand. They ought only to employ these in tem- 
porary investments—loans, discounts, short transactions, in a 
word—of which the end can be seen, and from which they can 
soon have their money returned if they want it. The special 
design is exactly the contrary. The Crédit Mobilier is avowedly 
intended to aid undertakings of which the duration is long 
and the returns slow—“ opérations a long terme.” It seems 
the most obvious common sense that a company should be sure 
of having for a long time the moneys it proposes to invest in 
lengthy operations. If the Crédit Mobilier were to get into 
discredit, if it were to have to realise the four millions of 
securities it now holds, it could not be sure of realising them 
at a profit ; as the time would probably be one of diffused dis- 
credit, it would, in all reasonable likelihood, realise them at a 
loss. No apparent or even realised profits for one or two years 
can make this a generally safe and wise scheme of operations. 
M. Forcade has remarked that the founders of the Crédit Mo- 
bilier recognised a very similar obligation. When speaking of 
the bonds which they were proposing to issue, they distinguished 
between those of short date, which were to correspond to mere 
temporary investments which run off and bring in funds to 
meet the bonds as soon as they become due, and bonds of 
long date, which were to correspond to investments compara- 
tively permanent. It is obvious that deposits on “current ac- 
count” correspond exactly with bonds at short date in this re- 
spect. Perhaps we should say, the same reasons apply to them 
with augmented force, for they constitute the most vital and 
essential part of the whole association ; if ever it get into dis- 
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credit as a bank of deposit, it cannot go on fora day. In his 
report for 1854, M. Pereire, thé real head of the company, ac- 
tually boasted that the fixed investments of the company had 
been restricted to their own capital ; we should like to know 
how he makes out that an equal caution has been observed in 
1855. The Minister of Finance, who is said, probably with 
truth, to be officially (the Moniteur, we believe, says daily) in- 
formed of all the Crédit Mobilier does, should look into the 
matter at once. No government can afford to be blind to the 
responsibility of founding such a company, or accepting such a 
supervision. 

The danger of such a company as the Crédit Mobilier does 
not stop at the threshold of the Bourse, nor with its own opera- 
tions. What it calls the encouragement of industry is in some 
circumstances a dangerous thing. Industry may be encouraged 
too much. ‘The limit of the proper new investments of a coun- 
try in every year is, the saving on hand from the year or years 
just preceding. All old savings, as a rule, are invested; the 
only new fund is the new accumulation. This is all which a 
nation can spend in a new way without trenching on old ways. 
The experience of 1847 has enlightened us in England about 
this. We then found that we were endeavouring to lay out 
in railways more money than we had at call. We were obliged 
to withdraw funds from our old trades and investments to meet 
our new engagements; and the time accidentally coinciding 
with that of a deficient harvest, and finding many old and mis- 
managed houses living on a credit which they had nothing to 
justify, the result was a panic. The case is that of a landowner 
who “improves” himself out of his income; who spends all his 
available money in draining, and then has no cash to meet his 
weekly bills. France is now learning this lesson. Mainly de- 
voted to Bourse speculation, as the Crédit Mobilier may be, it 
nevertheless requires something to speculate with. New shares 
are the best means. It is a great convenience to enterprising 
founders of companies to have a wealthy body like the Crédit 
Mobilier, almost always ready to take a considerable number of 
shares. The “spirit of the initiative” helps them over the first 
difficulty. It answers, or, at least, did answer, for a time the pur- 
pose of the Crédit Mobilier to take shares; for their support is 
well known, and the idea that they are “ backing” the new en- 
terprise raises the price. This is the old policy of Mr. Hudson, 
and in excited markets it is a very effective one. The forty 
per cent profit which figures in the last account is, we fear, 
partially caused by reckoning on a value of shares augmented 
by the notion that the Crédit Mobilier is aiding the undertak- 
ing; which may be apt to be followed by a corresponding depre- 
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ciation when the company begins to sell, and the rumour gets 
abroad that the Crédit Mobilier, “the leader of industry,” is 
withdrawing its support. However this may be, it is certain that 
a very large number of new undertakings are brought out in 
France, and that the commencement of these is avowedly pro- 
moted by the Crédit Mobilier. A well-informed correspondent 
of the Economist, writing, on the 12th July, before the straits 
of the autumn, and therefore without any temptation to find 
“facts” to account for the scarcity of money, wrote as follows : 
“The manner in which French capitalists and speculators are 
extending their relations to foreign countries, is one of the 
most remarkable signs of the times, and affords an astonishing 
contrast to the extreme timidity which characterised them a 
few years ago, when it required English capital and enterprise 
to convince them that railways in France itself might be made 
profitable. At present they have got under their exclusive 
control railways in Switzerland, in Austria, in Italy, in Spain, 
in Holland, and in Belgium; they have established Crédit 
Mobiliers in Madrid and Turin, are about to do the same in 
Lisbon, and are trying to do the same at St. Petersburg and 
Constantinople; they are endeavouring to obtain concessions 
of railways in Russia; they have established a large bank at 
Darmstadt, and will not rest until they get one at Constan- 
tinople; they recently got up a Crédit Mobilier at Brussels ; 
and though the Government has not thought fit to authorise it 
for the present, they are sure of getting it sanctioned in time; 
they hold important concessions of mines and coal-pits in 
Spain, in the Rhenish provinces, and in Silesia; they hold a 
large, and in some cases a predominating, interest in numerous 
railways, iron-works, coal-pits, and banks in Belgium; they 
are about to establish lines of gigantic steamers tu ply between 
different ports of France and Brazil, the United States, the 
West Indies, &c.; they are taking the lead in the project for 
cutting through the isthmus at Suez; and they have a pretty 
considerable interest in the omnibuses of London. As regards 
foreign enterprise, at least in Europe, they have certainly within 
the last few years cast the English completely into the shade. 
Foreigners who now want railways made, and mines worked, 
and banks established, or money for any other enterprise 
whatever, do not go to London as they used to do—they come 
to Paris. And at this very moment France is under engage- 
ments to supply to foreign countries at least 40,000,000/. sterl- 
ing in the space of some half-dozen years. Now it may be 
quite true that this sudden fervour of the French for foreign 
undertakings is but one phase of the industrial, money-getting 
mania which now possesses them; and it is quite true, too, 
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that many of the enterprises they take up are regarded less on 
their intrinsic merits than as an additional element in stock- 
jobbing operations on the Paris Bourse. But still it is a ques- 
tion whether Englishmen have not of late shown somewhat too 
much supineness in foreign commercial affairs generally ; and 
whether, in particular, they have not fallen into the habit of 
regarding French railways, French Crédit Mobiliers, and French 
every thing, as the only matters worthy of interest on the en- 
tire Continent.” The domestic investments have not been 
trifling. M. Rouher, the Minister of Finance, has recently ex- 
plained to us what the cost of French railways has been : 


From 1852 to 1854 (both inclusive) was £27,915,112 » 
In 1855 e - - 19,424,206 
» 1856 * ‘ - 19,154,228 


Total . . «. « 66,493,606 


The whole previous expenditure of France on railways was 
very much about the same sum; so that during the reign of 
Louis Napoleon, France has expended on this sort of invest- 
ment as much as she had before expended in all her previous 
history. This would be a great effort for a country not very 
renowned for commercial activity, even if it stood alone; but 
we must add to it all the expenditure on public works, edifices, 
and useful undertakings in various parts of France, and in 
Paris especially, which mark the reign of the present Emperor. 
It is impossible that this vast outlay should not try the re- 
sources of any nation. The recent scarcity of money proves 
them to have done so. Even in that which the Crédit Mobilier 
considers its peculiar usefulness, it has probably been an unne- 
cessary stimulant, administered just when there was occasion 
for a warning and a restraint. 

It is to be remembered likewise, that these great under- 
takings are commenced either during, or just after a long war. 
It is difficult to imagine that they should not strain the mov- 
able resources of a country which is not rich in proportion to 
her political importance ; whose saving classes would be terri- 
fied at the idea of their money going abroad ; where the system 
of banking is so imperfect as to leave much money in the keep- 
ing of the original accumulators, under the thatch of houses, 
or in corners of cottages, in hands and places where there is 
no chance of its becoming available. 

So far, therefore, from considering his encouragement of 
industry as one of the great titles which will ennoble (for so 
his admirers teach) the reign of Louis Napoleon in the eyes of 
a distant posterity, we believe that the foundation of such an 
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institution as the Crédit Mobilier with a particular view is 
utterly unsuitable to the proper aims of a government, and is 
likely to be very mischievous. Already, indeed, it seems to 
have produced great evils. Although the legitimate commerce 
of France is, according to the best-qualified judges, extremely 
healthy,—while its real merchants and shopkeepers are driving 

a steady business, neither wishing for unusual credit nor enter- 
ing into unusual speculations, the rate of interest has been 
higher than has been known for many years. The legitimate 
trader has been stinted. Some of the capital usually advanced 
to him has been withdrawn from the country, some sunk in rail- 
ways at home; but the greatest demand has been on the Bourse 
to meet an extravagant and mischievous craving for accommo- 
dation from persons who have entered into speculations beyond 
their means, and who are endeavouring to avoid the certain loss 
of immediate realisation by pay ing any rates for the necessary 
loans. The whole sound, saving, laborious industry of the 
country is crippled to meet the wants of some speculators, who 
wish to scheme and spend, but not to save or work. This 
would be dangerous in any country, but in the present state 
of France it is especially dangerous there. Nothing is more 
striking in M. de Tocqueville’s new book than the cold and 
guarded melancholy with which he regards the increasing in- 
clination of his countrymen for money-making pursuits. It is 
one of his objections to a combination of equality and absolu- 
tism, to a despot appointed by the democracy. “ Men in such 
countries,” -he tells us, “ being no longer connected together by 
any ties of caste, of class, of corporation, of family, are but too 
easily inclined to think of nothing but their private interests, 
ever too ready to consider themselves only, and to sink into 
the narrow precincts of self, in which all public virtue is ex- 
tinguished. Despotism, instead of combating this tendency, 
renders it irresistible ; for it deprives its subjects of every com- 
mon passion, of every mutual want, of all necessity of combin- 
ing toget her, of all occasions of acting together. It immures 
them in private life: they already tended to separation ; de- 
spotism isolates them: they were already chilled in their 
mutual regard ; despotism reduces them to ice. 

“In such societies, in which nothing is stable, every man is 
incessantly stimulated by the fear of falling and by eagerness 
to rise ; and as money, while it has become the principal mark 
by which men are classed and distinguished, has acquired an 
extraordinary mobility, passing without cessation from hand 
to hand, transforming the condition of persons, raising or lower- 
ing that of families, there is scarcely a man who is not com- 
pelled to make desperate and continual efforts to retain or to 
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acquire it. The desire to be rich at any cost, the love of busi- 
ness, the passion of lucre, the pursuit of comfort and of material 
pleasures, are therefore in such communities the prevalent pas- 
sions. They are easily diffused through all classes, they pene- 
trate even to those classes which had hitherto been most free 
from them, and would soon enervate and degrade them all, if 
nothing checked their influence. But it is of the very essence 
of despotism to favour and extend that influence. These de- 
bilitating passions assist its work : they divert and engross the 
imaginations of men away from public affairs, and cause them 
to tremble at the bare idea ofa revolution. Despotism alone 
can lend them the secrecy and the shade which put cupidity at 
its ease, and enable men to make dishonourable gains whilst 
they brave dishonour. Without despotic g government such pas- 
sions would be strong: with it they are sovereign.’ 

If the commerce were of the healthy and “legitimate sort 
which is based on regular industry, this criticism might need 
qualification. It might be thought to be the expression, if not 
of a disappointed man, yet of a disappointed literary class. But 
there is nothing to be alleged against it if the commerce be 
one of mere bargain and sale, if it lead to no healthy industry, 
if it foster the desire of gain without the labour which ennobles 
it. As times go, the making of money by work is perhaps the 
most innocent employment of man; but no passion is so dan- 
gerous as an avarice which is at the same time inactive and 
intense. 

Such are the evil consequences which a government almost 
inevitably draws upon it by attempting to control or direct the 
natural industry of individuals. The aim at a monopoly, as 
we know, isa mistake. Great evils may and do arise under 
the régime of competition, but they are self-corrective. Cer- 
tain persons attempt to make a profit ina mistaken way. The 
issue proves that they were wrong: they fail. Wiser men who 
never shared in the belief, timid men who wished some one 
else to try it first, are unaffected. The world profits, or might 
profit, from the experience. The operation of a single large 
company is very different. It runs its career alone; it does 
what no ordinary trader would attempt; neither its failure 
nor success are guides to ordinary commerce. We need not 
touch what even Mr. Cobden now as the tedium of a free- 
trade argument. The very evils of: competition instruct the 
competitors ; the failure of a monopoly can only instruct the 
monopolist, and him it destroys. 

There is this amount of excuse for the government of Louis 
Napoleon, that the previous banking system of France is so . 
much tainted with monopolies, is so intimately connected with 
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the State, that it would have been very difficult at once to have 
emancipated it; still more difficult to have performed on a 
sudden any great works except by extending it. We will show 
shortly how this is. The accommodation given to trade is prin- 
cipally in the hands of two great companies —the Discount 
Company, or Comptoir d’Escompte, of Paris, and the Bank of 
France. We will say a few words on each. 

The Comptoir d’Escompte originated in the disasters of 1848. 
Nothing suffers from revolution like a bank. Banks live on 
credit ; revolutions destroy confidence. When poor people 
fight, moneyed people wish to see their money: it is not you 
who distrust your banker; you are sure he is quite sound ; 
you only want your money: his house may be broken into, 
the public are so unreasonable ; they might ask for their money, 
and you in consequence may never get yours. This state of 
distrust was fatal to the discount houses of Lafitte and others 
in 1848-—large partnerships en commandite, which then did a 
thriving trade in loans and discounts. “By necessity and pru- 
dence,” says M. Forcade, “private bankers every where inter- 
rupted their operations. The great moving machinery of in- 
dustry, discount, was at an end throughout France.”* The 
Provisional Government is not chargeable with sloth in at least 
attempting a remedy. The revolution happened on the 24th of 
February. On the 7th of March a decree was issued establish- 
ing houses of discount in the principal French towns. A de- 
cree, however, is one thing; and money wherewith to discount 
another. The Provisional Government could see the propriety, 
in terms of the decree, “of interfering, with due limitations, when 
citizens are desirous of uniting to form for themselves a kind of 
mutual insurance ;” but even it could not venture to force capi- 
talists to set up a company, or to create “ confidence” by compul- 
sory accumulations of capital. The means found to induce indi- 
viduals to subscribe their money were indisputably ingenious. 
The decree enacts that the capital of the proposed discount- 
company should be divided into three equal parts: one to be 
subscribed by the shareholders ; a second to be guaranteed by 
the municipality of the city in which the company was to be 
established; the third to be guaranteed by the government 
itself. Neither the State nor the municipality, it was an- 

* “Four principal houses had done, up to that period, the business of a 
bank of commerce at Paris. These were, the house of Gonin and Co., capital 
680,000/.; Ganneron and Co., capital 460,520/.; Bechet, Dethomas, and Co., 
capital 600,000/.; Cusin, Legendre, and Co., capital 80,000/. The two first, in the 
bill-case of which were 32,000,000/., in 1847, suspended payment at the same time 
as two other houses of the first importance, principally engaged in making ad- 
vances on railway securities. Such was the vacuum which had to be filled up.” 
—Seneuil’s 7raité Théorique et Pratique des Opérations de Banque, p. 163. Gonin 
and Co. is the house founded by Lafitte. 
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nounced, had any pecuniary object in view; the whole profit 
was to belong to the shareholders. This seems a considerable 
temptation. Minor establishments arose in many towns ; but 
the principal one is that of Paris, which is now a most impor- 
tant part of French commerce, but of which the beginnings 
partook in the discredit and difficulty of the time. “The 
capital,” says a French writer, “necessary before the Comptoir 
of Paris could commence operations, was subscribed by the end 
of ten days, but not without trouble; and we may see by the 
circumstances of the formation of the first fund of 100,0002. 
what was the intensity of the panic. The first shares were 
taken, like tickets in a lottery for a charitable object, by some 
conspicuous capitalists, by the associations of lawyers and 
notaries, by insurance-companies, by benefit-societies : no one 
considered his subscription as an investment. It was with a 
capital of 103,4801, of which 40,0001. was lent by the State, 
that the company began business on the 18th of March.” As 
this sum was evidently insufficient, and the State and munici- 
pal guarantees, however valuable, were sensibly different from 
actual money, the ingenious projectors provided another de- 
vice. By way of compelling a contribution from the parties 
to be benefited, the trading classes,—carrying out, as it were, 
the notion that the company is one for mutual insurance,— 
they procecded to levy a toll on the business done. They 
deducted five per cent from all bills discounted, and placed 
the same to the credit of the parties presenting the bills, 
treating them as shareholders to that extent, and the five per 
cent as so much paid-up capital. This, on a considerable 
daily business, soon produces a considerable sum; French 
traders were obliged to submit to it, as there was no one else 
ready to discount their bills. With growing confidence, the 
company soon established itself. The singular originality of 
its devices was not, however, even yet exhausted. The dis- 
count of bills is a very good means of accommodation to 
traders who have sold their goods; but another is necessary 
for traders who have not sold, who cannot sell their goods, or 
who wish to hold them. This must be done by a sort of pledge 
of, or security on such goods being given to the lender that 
may assure him of repayment; just as the purchaser’s name 
(or other names, too) on the bill are his security in cases of 
discount. An English company wishing to undertake this sort 
of business would have had no alternative but to go into the 
open market and value the produce, and lend the money all at 
its own risk. To a French company this probably appeared 
too hazardous, and moreover they wished to be able to re- 
pledge again the securities to the Bank of France. Now the 
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latter has a strict rule, that for all such loans at least three per- 
sons must become liable ; and in the case supposed there would 
be only the owner of the produce—say a silk-manufacturer— 
and the discount-company, who had advanced on a pledge of 
his silk. The silk-manufacturer is made to give a note to the 
company, and the company could indorse it; but without a 
third name.on the paper, the Bank of France may not by law 
make any advance on it. This third name was procured by 
the establishment of a Sous Comptoir for each branch of com- 
merce, composed of the people most eminent in that branch, 
who were formed into a kind of council expected to value the 
produce to be advanced on, and to indorse the note of the pro- 
ducer to whom the advance is made. Each Sous Comptoir is a 
company, with limited liability, has a capital paid up, mana- 
gers, and so on; it is, in fact, a produce-bank for its own 
trade, and is administered by the most eminent people in such 
trade. The Sous Comptoir indorses the note of the tradesman 
over to the discount-company ; and the discount-company, if it 
wishes, again to the Bank of France. The amount of advances 
made in this way is very considerable. We suppose limits are 
assigned by the company to the operations of each Sous Comp- 
toir, but these are not made public; and in time of pressure 
there must be considerable risk of their being overstepped. 
When the actual advance is made by the traders themselves, 
there must be some danger of their fancying they ought to 
have more than they really ought to have. The system is not 
confined to mere trades in produce. The railways have a Sous 
Comptoir, 40,0007. of whose capital was guaranteed by the 
State, and the rest subscribed by the different railway-compa- 
nies in proportion to their respective capitals: representatives 
from the different boards of directors meet and settle the ad- 
vances which are to be made on the shares and debentures of 
each. There is not, probably, in France the same hatred be- 
tween different railway-companies which we see in England ; 
the Government has tried to map out the country so as to 
prevent rivalship. It would be amusing to hear the views of 
the London and North Western on the advances to be made on 
the security of Great Westerns; doubtless the battle of the 
gauges would be fought once more at the table of the discount- 
ing board. But the absence of rivalship makes the action of 
common interest still more intense; and the railway comptoir 
must have a wonderful idea of the legitimate claim for accom- 
modation of railway enterprise. 
With these aids, the Comptoir d’Escompte grew and pros- 
pered. After the coup-d’état, and with a consciousness that 
there was a firm hand at the helm, French trade revived, con- 
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fidence was restored, and banking again became easy. So 
great was the change, that the Government thought that the 
company was sufficiently advanced to be able to subsist with- 
out the guarantee either of the State or the municipality, and 
these were accordingly withdrawn. The credit of the company 
reposes now solely on a capital of 1,600,000/, of which only 
800,000/ is paid up. The discounts amount to more than four- 
teen millions sterling, a great sum in France; and it exercises 
by means of them much influence. As it was started originally 
by the State, and long had the State-guarantee, it acquired a 
prestige which no other company could at all rival; it has a 
monopoly of the system of sous comptotrs, such as it is; and 
altogether, by government support, and the good fortune of 
starting on the morrow of revolution, it has acquired a pre- 
ponderance over its competitors that is to be regretted. It 
gives a particular board too large a control over the accommo- 
dation of industry. No doubt, in the situation in which the 
Provisional Government found itself in March 1848, there was 
every excuse for, and temptation to, founding such a company. 
No one would expect persons like the members of that Govern- 
ment, who, if they had an opinion about free-trade, had an 
opinion against it, to abstain from such an intervention. <A sin- 
gle company abolishes competition, and suits the monarchical 
leanings of Socialism: but these are poor compensations; though 
the idea may suit a theory, it works ill in the world of real 
business. 

The history of the Bank of France exemplifies the effect of 
revolution—a State interference in banking—on a still greater 
scale. It was one of the belles créations of Napoleon. That 
great genius for organisation was most fortunate in having a 
country to organise. People of his eager impatient tempera- 
ment commonly walk through the world with the feeling that 
every thing has been done before them, and that every thing 
has been done wrong. They feel that they could devise great 
institutions ; but no one wishes for them: old institutions fill 
up the ground: absurd, cumbrous as they are, there they are; 
the world thinks they work tolerably well ; at any rate, it does 
not think you will improve them with your “genius.” Napo- 
leon’s fortune emancipated him from this difficulty. However 
contented mediocrity may be, it cannot be contented with no- 
thing. The French had intentionally and unintentionally de- 
stroyed most of their institutions; not only those greater ones 
known in “constitutions” .on a large scale, but those minor and 
more important ones, which form the daily framework of com- 
mon society, and regulate the habitual life of individual men. 
These Napoleon had to provide: one mind has hardly ever set 
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its mark on so much of a country ; such a genius has scarcely 
ever had such a stage. In nothing is this truer than in money- 
matters. Years of revolution, war, and anarchy had done their 
work on all “institutions of credit.” As there was no confi- 
dence, banks were in difficulties ; every body who was so for- 
tunate as to have money was very unwilling to part with it. 
Under these unpromising circumstances the Emperor founded 
the Bank of France. How completely he intended it to be of 
use to, and to be controlled by, the Government, he has himself 
explained. “The bank,” said he in the council of state, “ does 
not belong only to the shareholders ; it belongs to the State, 
because it coins money : a privilege the State grants. The ge- 
neral meeting of the most considerable shareholders is only an 
electoral body, like the electoral colleges of the wealthiest peo- 
ple. Nothing would be more fatal than to consider them as 
the exclusive proprietors of the bank, for their interests are 
often in opposition to those of the establishment. The share 
which they own gives them an interest in the establishment, 
as a title to real property does in the well-being of the State ; 
but it does not always give a perception of its real interest ; it 
often happens that the interest of the shareholder is not the 
interest of the share.” “I must,” he characteristically added, 
“be master of all in which I am concerned; above all, in the 
affairs of the bank.”. The early history of the Bank of France 
was, of course, one of trial; but it had practically no rival ; it 
associated itself with,—took off the business, we perhaps should 
say,—of the Caisse des Comptes Courans, the most important 
body of the kind then endeavouring to subsist. As the need of 
the bank was great, its progress was rapid. It was founded in 
1800, and in 1803 the Government believed it strong enough 
to have a monopoly of the Parisian circulation; and doubtless 
thought very justly, that if it could obtain exclusive control 
over the circulation of the capital, no other bank would ever 
effectually compete with it there. The defeats and, at last, the 
fall of the Imperial Government, of course tried it heavily ; 
but it passed ultimately through all trials. Each Government 
of France, in succession, has given it support; and each has 
doubtless in a measure derived assistance from it, of which 
the detail will never be accurately known. On the whole, 
however, French Governments have been more moderate, and 
the bank has had more independence, than would beforehand 
have seemed probable. Napoleon I. had, indeed, an idea at 
one time of alleviating the commercial consequences of his 
continental system by compelling the Bank of France to “ ad- 
vance money on the bills of all traders reputed solvent at 
four per cent ;” but more instructed men convinced him that 
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this was impossible. The Bank of course were at a very 
early period of their career in controversy with him as to the 
amount of advances to be made to government-agents, army 
furnishers and contractors ; but on the whole, considering how 
tempting money is, and what a singular succession of persons 
have had authority at the Tuileries, the wonder is that so little 
harm has been done, and that the credit of the Bank of France 
stands so very high as it does. The events of recent times have 
tended to throw more and more of the business of France into 
its hands. After the revolution of 1848 “there remained 
standing,” says M. Seneuil, in Paris, “only the Bank and the 
Exchequer.” The Bank adopted a bold course in the midst of 
discredit and anxiety ; in the midst of events which had almost 
annihilated other banks, it ventured even to extend its accom- 
modation to trade, in the hope apparently both of showing its 
strength, and of alleviating the distress which is the first effect 
of every revolution. Their expectation was disappointed. The 
consequence was a severe run. They were obliged to ask the 
aid of the Government. On application and consultation, they 
obtained a decree making the notes of the Bank a legal tender, 
and giving them permission to issue notes for a smaller deno- 
mination than they had been allowed to do before ; requiring, 
however, by way of security, that the accounts of the Bank 
should be weekly published, and that the circulation should 
not exceed 14,000,0002. This measure was probably at the 
moment necessary ; in the state of confusion and panic which 
then prevailed, it would probably have been impossible for the 
Bank to have continued cash payments, and a prolonged attempt 
to do so would only have aggravated the necessary effects of 
the inevitable stoppage. The measure was not, however, sufli- 
cient. Although the Bank of France had by law a monopoly 
of the Parisian circulation, in the provinces there were numer- 
ous other banks of issue, which of course partook more or less 
in the difficulties of the moment, and also asked the Govern- 
ment for relief. The Government wished to adopt the same 
course with them as with the Bank of France, and issued a 
decree making their issues legal tenders in the localities in 
which they were situated. But this decree, almost on the face 
of it, could not be executed. It established local legal tenders 
with vague limits, which were of no use beyond those limits ; 
which might be of use in purchases and payments at a parti- 
cular town, but were of no use any where else. A national 
currency cannot obviously be made up of fractions in this way ; 
all manner of difficulties would arise. If a gentleman living 
in Normandy had paid money into a bank at Marseilles, he 
might be compelled to accept payment in notes of the Mar- 
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seilles bank, as useless in Normandy as in Northumberland. 
All the money you had drawn out for a journey in the west of 
France would become useless if you changed your mind and 
went to the east of France. The Treasury was a severe sufferer ; 
as the local issues were legal tenders, it was obliged to accept 
them in payment of the taxes; and it was impossible to defray 
the expenses of a government extending through the whole 
country with pieces of paper only known and only passable in 
parts of the country. Some further step, therefore, evidently 
must be taken. The course ultiniately resolved upon was, to 
embody all the provincial banks of issue with the Bank of 
France, giving compensation to the former for the loss of their 
business, and giving permission to the latter to issue additional 
notes in place of those which the country banks had issued 
before. The effect of this step, of course, has been to throw 
enormous additional influence into the hands of the Bank of 
France ; it possesses the entire circulation of the country ; its 
influence is enormously greater than other banks’ ; its business 
is equally so; whether the accommodation of French trade 
shall be much or little depends on the decision of a board of 
gentlemen sitting in Paris. The Bank of France is what the 
Bank of England would be if Lombard Street had failed, and 
the country banks of issue were incorporated with it. A mon- 
archy of influence it is difficult to conceive more absolute. 

It is unnecessary to point out again how considerable the 
disadvantages are of intrusting the banking of the country 
so predominantly to a single corporation. A notion certainly 
prevails in many quarters ‘that banking is somehow an excep- 
tion to the rules of free-trade. Mr. Macaulay has distinctly’ 
given an opinion that it is a trade which can be as well man- 
aged by a single monopolist as by many competing banks. 
But there seems no reason why this branch of commerce should 
be an exception to the maxims which are admitted to govern 
all other branches. The monopolist bank may charge too dear, 
and there is nocheck. Under the system of competition, if the 
profits of banking are too high, capital flows thither from other 
pursuits in which the profits are less; but the profits of the 
single bank may be twenty times too high, and there is no 
help : : the public must bear the tax without murmuring. The 
charter of the Bank of France endeavours to meet this by for- 
bidding the Bank to charge for its discounts more than six per 
cent; but this, of course, is simply a mercantile usury-law, 
and open to all the familiar objections to that kind of laws. 
At times it will be as improper to charge six per cent as at 
others to charge ten per cent. Sometimes six per cent will 
be required. The attempt at this remedy is only valuable as 
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showing a consciousness of the danger. Again—what is very 
likely to happen—the single bank may continue to conduct the 
business on a mechanical system, without due modification, 
without changing with an alteration of circumstances, or meet- 
ing (as a private trader would) the special facts of particular 
cases. There is not likely to be a better monopolist establish- 
ment than the Bank of England. Of course, though it has, 
from historical circumstances and old legislation, a great pre- 
dominance, it is subject now-a-days to very effective competi- 
tion ; yet every person practically acquainted with the subject 
will admit that the trade of Lombard Street, and still more 
the trade of England, could not be carried on without doing 
many things which the rules of the Bank forbid its ever doing. 
This seems to arise from the nature of things. Every single 
predominant establishment will tend to be on an inconveniently 
large scale,—will be managed by persons who do not know and 
cannot know any thing of the special facts of individual in- 
stances, and who must therefore be guided exclusively by 
general rules, which refer only to vague and general facts. 
The charter of the Bank of France even increases this tendency 
by laying down, as we have before explained, that it shall never 
discount a bill without as many as three names to it; a re- 
striction which some French economists endeavour to defend, 
but which no Englishman of business will believe to be other- 
wise than ridiculous. 

A still further danger.is inherent in the system of mono- 
poly. The single establishment is charged not only with mak- 
ing advances to the public, but likewise with keeping what 
We may call its guarantee-fund of treasure. In every civilised 
commercial country a vast number of substitutes for coin 
exist, and are used as often as coin, perhaps oftener. Possibly 
these may get into discredit. It is necessary to have on hand 
a supply of the ultimate currency—the legal tender—the offer 
of which closes every thing, and for which no one else can be 
compelled to give or exchange any thing. This is necessary 
likewise for international transactions. However much you 
may be able to establish systems of auxiliary credit at home, 
they will be of little use abroad. Distance, habits, and lan- 
guage forbid. Hitherto, though doubtless it is daily becoming 
less and less so, nations have been units for the purposes of 
trade, giving no continuous credit to one another, and requir- 
ing regular and prompt payments in cash. For both internal 
and external purposes it is necessary, therefore, that a reserve 
of coin should be kept, and of course the banker is the person 
on whom this function falls. All people deposit their money 
with him; his credit is the basis of the internal system which 
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is to be supported ; even the coin likely to be wanted for inter- 
national purposes will probably be withdrawn from his stores ; 
when so large and ready a hoard is at hand, the money wanted 
will rarely be gathered in out-of-the-way and less accessible 
places. Now experience seems to show that a single monopo- 
list body is scarcely to be trusted with this function. It per- 
forms it under no sufficient check. If a single one of many 
competing establishments neglect to keep an adequate re- 
serve, it cannot but know that it risks its existence. If it 
get into discredit, if a time of trial arrive when the reserve 
is wanted, and if that reserve be not found, the result is 
ruin. A single predominant establishment in near connec- 
tion with the State does not feel this, for it is not true. In 
1797, the Bank of England tried the experiment. They 
reduced the reserve of notes dangerously low; the result 
nevertheless was, not failure, but a license from Mr. Pitt to 
suspend cash payments. In consequence, during the entire 
French war, when from the inevitable circumstances of mi- 
litary undertakings on such a scale very great sums of real 
cash were required, the Bank of England was exempted from 
performing this function, and the nation was left to pick up 
the money for its foreign payments where it could. The same 
course of conduct would follow, under similar circumstances, 
even now. In no conjuncture would the Government of Eng- 
land allow the Bank of England to fail. It would grant a li- 
cense to suspend Sir Robert Peel’s Acts, one or both ; to have 
more notes than are allowed by the Act of 1844; not to pay 
them in coin, as is required by the Act of 1819. After the dif- 
ficulty was over, it is probable that there would be “a com- 
mittee” on the Bank; the governor and deputy-governor would 
be heard, to show that it was owing to circumstances which no 
man could have foreseen ; an influential director with grey hair 
would depose that nothing similar had ever been deemed possible 
by the oldest inhabitant of the city of London. Reckless theo- 
rists might object ; a considerable amount of economical opinion 
might be brought to bear; but though an intelligent view of 
such matters is much commoner in England than elsewhere, 
and at the present than at any former time, perhaps the Bank 
would even now get off, or escape only with blame and minatory 
eloquence. Of course, this consequence is plain. Such a fate is 
very different from what ruin is to a private trader. However 
much the directors of a large predominant or monopolist com- 
pany may “desire to act on right principles,’ they will not 
perceive them with the instantaneous acuteness, they will not 
follow them with the nervous exactness, which may be expected 
from a trader who knows that his existence depends on the 
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judiciousness of his conduct. The reserve, the guarantee-fund, 
as we have ventured to call it, for meeting the cases of internal 
discredit and defraying the final payment of international bal- 
ances, should be intrusted to persons who have the greatest 
possible interest in keeping it readily available and in sufficient 
quantity. 

The connection ofa single bank with a government does not 
render this danger less, but greater. Ifa government wish to 
patronise certain speculations, it is very difficult for a bank 
whose existence and monopoly depend on the goodwill of that 
government to refuse to make advances to aid those specula- 
tions ; and by. doing this to a sufficient extent it will infallibly 
endanger its reserve. There is little doubt but that the bank 
of France, during a portion of the autumn, had reduced its re- 
serve inconveniently low. In the accounts of the 9th October, 
the reserve was reduced by 2,770,000/., and amounted only to 
6,650,0001., while the liabilities of the bank were more than 
35,000,0001. In the face of this great reduction, the dis- 
counts had been allowed to increase as much as 2,900,0000. 
The general belief has been that this took place at the instiga- 
tion of the Government, or at least of persons connected with 
the Government. Such hazardous banking would hardly, it is 
thought, have been ventured on without an explicit promise of 
support from the State. So deep is thought to be the interest of 
some of those around the Emperor in the schemes of the day, that 
it is imagined that promise could in all likelihood be obtained. 
Of course the secret of this can only be known to a few per- 
sons, and they are little likely to divulge it. What is certain is, 
that the great company of the Bank of France, which has re- 
ceived so many privileges from the State, and is required in 
return to take charge of and maintain unimpaired the reserve 
treasure on which the national credit is based, allowed that 
treasure to become so low as to excite very reasonable appre- 
hensions. The Times, within a few days of the publication of 
the account, elaborately discussed whether cash payments would 
not be suspended. Doubtless similar anticipations would have 
been expressed and discussed in France, if the press had been 
allowed freely to argue on what for the moment most interested 
the public. 

It is with a view of increasing its treasure that the Bank 
of France has made those anomalous purchases of gold which 
have puzzled the writers of “City articles.” During the month 
preceding the 9th of October they expended 25,0001. by way of 
“premium on the purchases of gold and silver,” and much 
blame has naturally been thrown on them for so lavish an 
expenditure. We have no desire to appear as their apolo- 
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gists; we have observed that the state to which they had 
allowed the Bank treasure to be reduced is a signal example 
of the danger of intrusting its custody to the good faith 
and good judgment of a single corporation. But it is too 
easily assumed that they have incurred a real loss by the pre- 
mium which they have paid to obtain their money; that, of 
course, depends on the mode in which they have used their 
money. A writer in the Daily News of the 6th of November 
explained this very clearly: “The notion,” he observed, “ that 
the drain of gold from England is likely to be arrested in con- 
sequence of the presumed inability or unwillingness of the 
Bank of France to continue the payment of heavy rates of 
‘premium’ is further discouraged by one simple fact, instead 
of the Bank’s present policy being prejudicial to the interests 
of the shareholders, there is ample evidence that its results are 
highly lucrative to them. Against the direct loss certainly in- 
curred by the institution on its bullion purchases, must be set 
the profits derived from the increased amount of notes which 
these imports of bullion enable the Bank to keep afloat. The 
Bank makes a clear loss of the sums paid as ‘premium ;’ but 
as the metallic supplies thus fictitiously attracted cause an ap- 
parent increase in its resources, the ability of the directors to 
extend their discount business, or advances upon stock, leads 
to an amount of gain far in excess of the loss referred to. For 
proof of this remarkable fact, we need not look further than to 
the dividends lately declared by the Bank. Notwithstanding 
the 156,800/. which the administration threw away in the 
latter half of last year, the dividend paid by the Bank for the 
year 1855 amounted to 200f. per 1000f. share, or 20 per cent 
per annum; being the highest known during the last quarter 
of a century. The coupon of the first six months of 1856, 
notwithstanding thé 112,700/. spent in buying gold, was 127f. 
per share ; being at the rate of 254f. for the year, or no less 
than 25} per cent per annum. We are in the habit of regard- 
ing as extraordinary the profits distributed amongst their pro- 
prietary by some of our London Joint-Stock banks ; but the 
French National Bank, working with a comparatively limited ca- 
pital, achieves results still more surprising. Compared with pro- 
fits of this magnitude, how modest seems the eight or nine per 
cent dividend which is the utmost obtained for its proprietary by 
the highly-privileged yet heavily-shackled Bank of England! 
Without entering upon further comparison, however, we will 
content ourselves with remarking that the Bank of France can 
scarcely be expected to hastily abandon a policy which, though 
condemned by the laws of legitimate banking, brings in so rich 
a harvest to the shareholders. If, as was the case in the first 
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six months of 1856, the throwing away of a sum equal to 25f. 
per share enables the directors to raise the half-yearly dividend 
to the unprecedented figure of 127f., it is obvious that they can 
well afford to continue paying a fictitious value for gold in the 
English and other foreign markets.” Even, however, supposing 
that the Bank had incurred a real loss by the payment of a 
premium on its gold-purchases, it might yet be contended that 
some such step was inevitable. The reserve was to be replen- 
ished by some,means; and we are not aware that it has ever 
been shown that any other means would be cheaper or more 
effectual. It is true that the price of gold at Paris was not 
such as would show a profit on the import of gold from Lon- 
don; but if the Bank of France had bought in Paris instead 
of London, it appears probable that the price would have risen 
at Paris. The Bank, with the facts before it, chose to buy in 
the foreign market ; and we do not see any evidence that their 
choice, though perhaps unusual, was mistaken. The real charge 
against the Bank is, of continuing too long, and extending too 
far, its accommodation to the enterprises of the day ; of aiding 
in the enterprises mischievously fostered by the Crédit Mobilier, 
of allowing its treasure to become too small, of yielding to the 
mania of the hour. 

It is to be remembered, that the Bank of France does not, 
like the Bank of England, hold out to the public the guarantee 
of an extremely large capital. The capital on which the bank- 
ing department of the Bank of England carries on business is 
fourteen millions and a half, and they have a reserve of three 
millions ; the liabilities are about sixteen millions. The capital 
of the Bank of France is about 3,600,000/., and it has a reserve 
of 480,000/. Its liabilities on the 9th of October were, as we 
have seen, 35,000,0001.; a difference too enormous to need 
comment. Those who, like Mr. Macaulay, think highly of the 
establishment of a single bank to conduct a country’s business, 
generally expect that bank to have very large means of its 
own ;—even that advantage the Bank of France, however, does 
not possess. 

This slight account of the two principal banking establish- 
ments of France prior to the establishment of the Crédit Mobi- 
lier, is sufficient to show that the present Government of France 
was not the first to ally itself closely with their banking sys- 
tem ; that, on the contrary, the two had long been connected 
together very intimately. There was no want of precedent in 
France for a’government wishing to interfere in any thing; for 
its wishing to encourage industry rapidly ; for its founding a 
bank in order to stimulate it. This, however, though a pallia- 
tion, is not an excuse. “A great government,” Mr. Burke has 
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a remark of this sort, “should not extend a great evil.” Even 
the Minister of Finance has now discovered that industry may 
be encouraged too much, that “ prosperity” may be “in ex- 
cess.” 

The injurious effect has not, indeed, been confined to France. 
No single European country can now outstrip its resources 
without affecting all others. A great deal of capital is in its 
essence cosmopolitan ; its place is determined almost solely by 
a comparison of the rate of interest at different places. It is 
of little importance, we suppose, to the family of Rothschild 
whether the large means at their control are employed at Lon- 
don or at Paris, at Naples or at Vienna. The Crédit Mobilier 
itself is an instance; it is ready to send its money to Russia, 
to Vienna, to Spain. A mercantile pressure—a Bourse crisis— 
in one country, necessarily attracts money thither from all 
countries. Instead of the capitalist lending his money to an 
Englishman on consols, he lends it to a Frenchman on rentes ; 
instead of lending on shares of the Midland Railway, he lends 
on shares of the Strasburg Railway. The case is similar with 
the most purely mercantile of securities—bills of exchange ; 
if the rate of discount is higher at Paris than London, bills 
suitable for the Lombard-Street market find their way thither 
from Paris as easily as from Liverpool. This has been re- 
cently much felt. The scarcity of money that has marked the 
last few months, and has now, as we write, perhaps begun to 
pass away, was doubtless aggravated at London by the railway 
outlay of France and the Bourse crisis of Paris. How great an 
influence these causes had in proportion to others it is hardly 
possible to know. Our political economy can say that such 
and such causes were concurrently in operation, and that, the 
effect has been so and so; but to resolve the forces, to appor- 
tion the entire effect accurately between them, is beyond our 
philosophy. The recent expenditure on the war, the increase 
of our trade, the drain of silver to the East, have each contri- 
buted to our poverty ; how much money each has abstracted 
one can hardly say. Besides these causes, arising from our- 
selves, we have suffered because a neighbouring country, out- 
stripping the accumulation of her resources, stimulated by a 
great company, urged on by a system of banking intimately 
connected with a Government which itself is too nearly con- 
nected with Bourse speculation, has ventured recklessly, has 
undertaken too much, has attracted money from the capitalists 
of all countries. 
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Art. VIII—STRAUSS AND GERMAN HELLENISM. 


Leben und Schriften des Dichters und Philologen Nicodemus Frisch- 
lin. Kin Beitrag zur Deutschen Culturgeschichte in der zweiten 
Hiilfte des sechszehnten Jahrhunderts. Von David Friderich 
Strauss. Mit dem Bildnisse Frischlins.—(Life and Writings of’ 
the Poet and Philologist Nicodemus Frischlin. A Contribution 
to the History of German Culture in the second half of the 
Sixteenth Century. By David Frederic Strauss.) Frankfurt 
am Main; Literarische Anstalt, 1855. 


Christian Friderich Daniel Schubart?s Leben in seinen Briefen. 
Gesammelt, bearbeitet und herausgegeben von David Friderich 
Strauss.—(Zhe Life of Christian Frederic Daniel Se ‘hubart, as 
delineated in his Letters. Collected, worked-up, and edited by 
D. F. Strauss.) 2 vols. Duncker, Berlin, 1849. 


Christian Mirklin. Ein Lebens- und Charakterbild aus der Gegen- 
wart. Von D. F. Strauss.—(Christian Mirklin. A Picture of 
Life and Character from the present Day. By D. F. Strauss.) 
Mannheim, Bassermann, 1851. 

Der Romantiker auf’ dem Throne der Cisaren, oder Julian der 
Abtriinnige. Ein Vortrag von D. F. Strauss.—( Zhe Romancer on 
the Throne of the Cesars, or Julian the Apostate. A Lecture 
by D. I’. Strauss.) Mannheim, 1847. 


Stnce elaborating the mythical hypothesis in his celebrated 
Life of Jesus, Dr. Strauss has abandoned the proper region 
of philosophical and theological inquiry for more literary 
studies, bent, apparently, on illustrating and testing his 
“world-theory” by asking how it will meet the wants and 
measure the achievements of non-mythic actual men. There 
are few modern writers in Germany whose literary ability 
is so great. Calm, acute, and thoughtful, with a cultivated 
scholar-like taste, a quick insight into individual peculiarities, 
and great tact in presenting the strongest practical side of a 
speculative view, he makes up for a slight chilliness of manner 
by the general good sense and anxious justice pervading these 
biographies, and by the clear, cold, intellectual perspective 
that underlies his delineations. You always feel that he 
is applying an inward criticism of his own to the lives he is 
recounting ; and though occasionally you wonder whether your 
author be himself a man, or only a reflective Muse candid 
enough to adopt the Hegelian philosophy of history, there is 
an interest in the sincerity of the thought, the steadiness of 
the hand that holds the ideal scales, and the perfect simplicity 
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of the style, which carries us on even through his last and least 
interesting work. 

These writings are all pervaded by the philosophy of the 
writer. Indeed, we may feel pretty sure that the figures he 
so carefully sketches have been chosen more in order to bring 
out the background of thought on which he outlines them 
than for their own intrinsic worth. The three biographic 
sketches are sketches of men who, like himself, have been 
diverted from theology ; and even the clever lecture on Julian 
regards the emperor almost entirely as a retrograde heathen 
Divine. One—and perhaps the most interesting of these me- 
moirs, as far as concerns Strauss’s own share in the author- 
ship—is almost autobiographic, for it is a memoir of a school 
and college friend of his own, who had passed with him 
through all the stages of declining orthodoxy, and finally 
died a firm disciple of that semi-classical ‘“ Humanismus” 
(or Humanity-worship) in which the left school of Hegelianism 
has issued, and which it is now Dr. Strauss’s object in life to 
preach. Of this little memoir, though not the earliest, we will 
speak first, because it affords that insight into Dr. Strauss’s 
own history and convictions, and into the affinities of the 
extreme school of scepticism in Germany, which gives the true 
point of view for his other works. 

Strauss’s memoirs of Christian Marklin bears somewhat 
the same testimony to the German thinker’s system of thought 
which Carlyle’s Life of Sterling was intended to bear to the 
less complete and defined scepticism of our great essayist. It 
is a kind of protest against intolerant practical estimates of 
sceptics. It says, “ Here is a man’s life lived under the shadow 
of this unbelief;—can you show me any thing truer or nobler 
that has been nourished on your positive theology?’ And 
Strauss certainly proves, in his own case, much more success- 
fully, we think, than Carlyle, that his friend did share to the 
uttermost the desolating scepticism of his own mind. Nor is 
the picture of Miirklin, though not coloured with that remark- 
able genius which makes Carlyle’s work a permanent literary 
possession, at all less noble and fascinating than that of the ra- 
diant-minded, elastic Sterling. But while it was Sterling’s gift 
(being “rich,” as Carlyle calls him, “in cheerful fancies, in grave 
logic, in all kinds of bright activity,” “beautifullest sheet- 
lightning, not to be condensed into thunderbolts”) to flash ge- 
nial light on the stormy and despondent irony of his friend, 
it was apparently Marklin’s part to supply to the lighter Schwa- 
bian temperaments of his circle something of the tenacity of pur- 
pose and maturity of judgment which is best calculated perma- 
nently to bind a group first drawn together by common adherence 
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to a school of colourless thought. It was the strong texture of 
his character which made Marklin the centre of his set of dreary 
Hegelians, which marked him out in that school of thin im- 
personal dialecticians as “distinguishable, honourable, and 
lovable, amidst the dim common populations.” Mirklin’s cha- 
racter has great and noble features. Nor is it very easy to see 
how he can have felt drawn to the knot of Tiibingen thinkers, 
of which Dr. Strauss has since become the leader. Indeed, it 
gave him no lasting satisfaction. Dr. Strauss himself repre- 
sents his friend in later life as taking up the very same intel- 
lectual position which Carlyle has assumed in England. He: 
turned away from a philosophy he found helpless, and a theo- 
logy he believed to be false, into bitter satire on the helpless- 
ness of the day ; holding up men of other ages for partial ido- 
latry, and puzzling himself as to the sources of their health. 
History “still has truth; take refuge there,” he said. He 
called on men to look away from the present confusion and 
morbid disease, to the free healthy public life of Greece and 
Rome. Had Germany a like public life, they might, he thought, 
be inspired to like sacrifices; but how to get such a public life 
without conditioning for impossible spiritual beliefs ? 

Christian Mirklin and David Frederic Strauss were pre- 
pared together in the same Wirtemberg seminary from boy- 
hood upwards for pastors of the German Protestant Church. 
It was between the years 1825 and 1830 that they studied to- 
gether in the theological faculty of the University of 'liibingen, 
and there arrived at those semi-Teutonic, semi-classical faiths 
or no faiths, which, with some English modifications, have 
often recently been the result of similar studies in English Uni- 
versities, especially at Oxford. It was just at the time when 
the Classical and the Christian philosophy and literature were 
beginning to unite at their very fountains in human reason. 
Till now Christianity had come with a weight of external au- 
thority which scarcely rendered a real amalgamation possible. 
Classical literature had often floated like a kind of superficial 
oil over the stormy nature of both Catholic and Protestant 
scholars,—nay, sometimes it formed the deeper character, while 
the Christian element rose to the surface: but the two had 
never yet really mingled; they had totally different spheres ; 
biblical and ecclesiastical authority enforced Christianity, while 
mere literary taste drew men to the classical learning: the 
former was considered part of the fact and institution of life, 
the latter was ornamental culture. But as soon as the deeper 
question as to biblical authority began to be raised; when 
sceptics picked holes in the authenticity of Scripture, and be- 
lievers found themselves obliged to found the main authority 
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of Christianity in its appeals to the conscience and spirit of 
man,—then the Greek philosophy and the Roman type of cha- 
racter appealed on more equal terms to the mind of the stu- 
dent. They too might, so far as they could, approve them- 
selves to the reason and conscience; if their chance of success 
was very unequal in degree, it was not wholly different in kind. 
When Schleiermacher was preaching a Christianity of senti- 
ment, and Hegel demonstrating a Christianity of abstract 
reason, and even the highest adherents of the old school had 
to yield many essential points to the historical criticisms of 
their opponents, it was not possible wholly to refuse Plato’s 
claim to be heard as a religious. teacher, or to turn back the 
heroic types of Roman character with an intimation that they 
were not admissible claimants for a Christian’s reverence or 
emulation ; for they too, if they could establish a hold on the 
reason, might force their way into the new Christian philo- 
sophy; or, if they could touch the conscience and affections, 
would stand on the same basis with the remodelled Christian 
religion. 

And it very soon began to be apparent that a thoroughly 
new struggle between the Classical and Christian types of 
thought—-so far as they were distinct—was really beginning in 
Germany. ‘ Candidates of theology,’ who had been taught to 
appreciate Classical literature more thoroughly than Christian 
creeds, first sublimated their ecclesiastical facts, and then re- 
nounced all that was characteristic even in the faith itself. 
“ All the young men,” says Dr. Strauss, “who along with Mark- 
lin constituted the flower of the youth” then preparing for the 
theological classes in Tiibingen,—“that set alone excepted which 
dreamt itself over, without experiencing any shock, from the 
Classical poetry into the Christian,—found their way, after a 
longer or shorter term of ecclesiastical service, into the class of 
teachers, or the private life of literary authorship.” And in 
accounting for his friend Marklin’s remarkable influence over 
this set, he goes on to say, “Many caught new ideas more 
quickly, but none worked them up more thoroughly ; many 
surpassed him in memory, but few transformed their know- 
ledge so completely into flesh and blood as he did. Jn reading 
the classics his own mind became antique, just as, later on, the 
study of philosophy turned in him to practical wisdom. His 
fellow-students early perceived that here there was really a 
character in process of formation. When there was a dispute 
to settle, a moral collision to disentangle, it was his opinion 
that was eagerly asked for, and respectfully and trustfully ac- 
cepted.” Strauss, Marklin, and their set, found little in the 
teaching of the Tiibingen professors to modify the force with 
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which the new thoughts of Schleiermacher and Hegel seized 
on their minds. There is something wild and wayward in 
the influences of a German University, totally distinct from 
those of our own similar institutions. They have no stately 
overpowering Fellows or Dons,—only learned students, about 
as shy and awkward as their pupils. There is no settled, grave, 
immutable public opinion, keeping watch and ward over indivi- 
dual eccentricities, and setting practical limits to social and gre- 
garious tendencies. There are enthusiasms which spread like 
wildfire, but no standing checks to such enthusiasms in the 
decorum and reserve which keeps a certain castle of retreat 
always open to the English student. The German students are 
like the masses—a great ‘and often coherent democracy, al- 
ways conscious of its power, within certain limits subject to 
compulsory laws, but scarcely under the influence of the Uni- 
versity government. They attend when they please, and as 
long as they please, the only limit being the necessity of 
securing a certain number of certificates of attendance for 
future use. They work hard, but confine themselves to their 
favourite studies, and resist and reject influences foreign to 
their nature, and so get great attainments, but little culture. 
They wander about in the woods and hills, and work, and 
quarrel, and drink, and listen to their favourite orators in the 
lecture-room, and are a people. Nowhere is impulsive freedom 
so unlimited, elastic, and social, as in a German University. 
The professors and theologians of an old and unpopular school 
get empty benches and empty churches. Marklin, for instance, 
used to read Hegel to his set at Tiibingen at the very hour 
when his old-school uncle preached in the University church ; 
and often made that anxious relative sigh over his nephew's 
downward tendencies, when they met, just before service— 
Marklin, with the heretic philosopher's book under his arm, 
bending his steps away from the church which the sensitive 
divine was approaching “clad,” says Dr. Strauss, “in the 
Genevan gown and the power of the spirit.” 

It is very curious to note how the Greek culture amalga- 
mated with the German wants in all the literary and religious 
tendencies of the day. At first sight there is little analogy 
between the two peoples: the one lively, witty, graceful, defi- 
nite-minded, quick-eyed, external ; the other hearty, earnest, 
awkward, mystic, contemplative, inward :—and still less be- 
tween the character of their religious admirations. Yet it is 
evident that the modern German speculation has taken its im- 
press very much from the Greek schools; and it is still more 
certain, that even when men like Strauss and Marklin have 
totally given up “every thing objective” in religion, they still 
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continue to make it a real religious obligation to strive at 
bringing the private and social life of Germany back into 
the classical mould. Thus Strauss quotes for us his friend’s 
favourite motto, taken from Don Carlos: 
** His spirit kindles for a newer virtue, 

Which, proud, and sure, and for itself sufficient, 

To no faith goes a-begging.”’ 
And adds the following passage, which expresses, at greater 
length, a similar conviction: “That greatness of moral dispo- 
sition which distinguishes the true antique characters,—a dis- 
position which seeks the good for its own sake, and is satisfied 
in the possession and enjoyment of it alone,—is to be found 
seldomer amongst us; and it cannot be otherwise, as long as 
it is a kind of article of faith among us, supported by the 
Church, that the weakness of human nature requires other 
motives to good beside the beauty of goodness itself; while 
Philosophy, with her injunction to do good for its own sake 
only, is laughed at as moonshine.” 

There can be no doubt that one point of sympathy, both 
practical and intellectual, between the old Greek culture and the 
modern German is, the common passion for freedom in the two 
nations. During the same years when Strauss and Miarklin 
were maturing their Hegelianism in Tiibingen, Goethe was 
reading Guizot, and praising him for saying that “the Germans 
introduced the idea of personal freedom, which was peculiar to 
this people more than any other.” “Is not that good?” said 
Goethe to Eckermann ; “and is he not quite in the right? and 
is not this idea as operative as ever in the present day? The 
Reformation originated in this idea, and the Burschen conspi- 
racy on the Wartburg also—wisdom and folly alike. The mot- 
ley character of our literature, the passion of our poets [and 
philosophers?] for originality, and the belief of every one that 
he must strike out a new path; again, the separation and iso- 
lation among our learned men, each one standing alune and 
starting from his own centre,—all this is due to the same thing. 
The French and English, on the other hand, hold much more 
together, and are much more inclined to follow lead. They aim 
at some similarity in dress and behaviour. They fear, indeed, 
to differ widely from one another, lest they should excite re- 
mark, or even seem ridiculous. But the German does every 
thing of his own head, and only cares to satisfy himself: he 
never asks about other people, for in all of them lives, as Gui- 
zot has rightly pointed out, the idea of personal freedom ; out 
of which, as I said, proceeds much that is excellent, but also 
much that is absurd.” 

This is a very striking and true description of the German 
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passion for freedom ; and yet it points to a real difference be- 
tween the kind of freedom, both practical and intellectual, 
which is the characteristic passion of Germany, and that 
which was the characteristic passion of Greece. The German 
love of liberty springs from the intense elasticity of their own 
impulses, which rise up against any actual suppression, and 
throw it off with one violent spring. It requires to be thwarted 
before its power is felt. The German heart and intellect is at 
first yielding, and any thing but dogged. There is no hard 
metal in it. But only try and compress it, and then you feel 
its power; the more it is apparently conquered, the greater is 
the explosion; it gathers all its force under the sense of 
constraint, and cannot rally it wnéil it has felt the constraint. 
It is not a dread of the dishonour of servitude to another, such 
as was the root of the Greek love of liberty; it is not dread 
at all; it is reaction against actual present confinement. The 
German states did not rise against Napoleon as Greece rose 
against Xerxes. They waited to be subdued first in the tamest 
fashion, and then blew up under the yoke. The Greeks felt 
that it was shame and infamy to be under a foreign rule; but, 
once fairly suppressed, they were apt to lose heart and submit. 
The Germans have but little acute sensitiveness of this sort to 
the degradation of compulsion. They will accept subjection 
at first as a fate, and go down into the depths of humiliation 
under it. But the bigger the weight, the more surely will they 
throw it off. The Reformation is a case directly in point. 
There was no jealousy of Rome, no deep-rooted conspiracy, no 
national revolt against the alien rule (as was the case in Eng- 
land), no stern indignation against Catholic ambition. To the 
last Luther was anxious to avoid a schism, and would have 
been content to have obtained a partial lightening of the gall- 
ing sacerdotal slavery in which the spirit was bound. It was 
the chafing of the iron law against spiritual impulses, not the 
irritation of a foreign rule, which brought on the collision. 
Rome pressed too hard; and so the whole roof of the church 
was blown off, when but one or two open skylights might pro- 
bably have saved it. It is constraint, not specially extraneous 
constraint, that is the antipathy of German spirits; scarcely 
will they endure any kind even of self-constraint. Their de- 
sire is to be “a law unto themselves,” not in the sense of im- 
posing their own laws, but of endowing all that is spontaneous 
with the sacredness of law. Every thing naturally sacred in 
Germany is of spontaneous growth: they professed a religion 
of faith because it was more spontaneous (more free) than 
“works of the law;’ and later on a religion of sentiment, because 
it was more spontaneous than faith. “In fact,” says Strauss, 
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in the life of his friend, “ Schleiermacher’s thesis, that no con- 
fession of faith asserts any thing primarily concerning objective 
facts, but only concerning a state of our own pious feeling,— 
far removed as Schleiermacher himself was from drawing the 
ultimate inference it involved,—was a great liberating an- 
nouncement for German theology.”* And you see just the 
same tendency, in still more startling fashion, in their systems 
of philosophy. All the genuine German systems are as it were 
insurrections of the Reason against the pressure of external laws 
of causation,—attempts to repudiate the merely receptive atti- 
tudes of intelligence, and to show that the universe is only the 
reflection of its own spontaneous activity. “The universe takes 
all its shape and colouring from your own Reason,” says one; 
“therefore examine that, and you will find you cannot get be- 

d the painted windows of the imagination.” “It 7 y 
yond the painted windows of the imagination. is your 
own Reason, and nothing else,” says another; “be assured that 
the laws of what you call Nature are nothing more than laws 
of personal consciousness.” “Nay, the world is Reason in one 
stage, and the mind is Reason in another stage,” says a third 
thinker; “and if you will but note the process of rational 
activity, you shall sce it pass from the one stage into the other: 
there is a primary intellectual impulse,—a methodical march 
of reason,—which is the key to matter and spirit alike; only 
apprehend this, and you can make Reason unfold again its own 
eternal history, and explain the whole logic of creation,—from 
yourself up to God.”+ 

Now of this boundless and blind elasticity with which 
German faith and reason spring up against every semblance 
of constraining law, disowning all limits except the variable 
limits of spontaneous impulse, there is little trace in the 
Greek literature ; and for this very reason we suspect there 
is an additional charm to the Germans in the study of Greek 
ethics and traditions. They find enough sympathy with their 

* An Englishman would say, perhaps, that its tendency is rather to liberate 
Jrom theology, than to liberate theology. 

t An Englishman, when he first opens Hegel’s or Schelling’s Physics, for ex- 
ample, is tempted to doubt the sincerity or the sanity of these metaphysic con- 
structors of the universe. Thus, for instance, Hegel says that light is abstract 
self-identical matter, and the sun is individualised light. ‘‘ The sun is not a con- 
crete. Piety would place men and animals and plants on the sun and moon; but 
only the planet is really capable of producing them. Natures which have gone 
into themselves,—such concrete forms as are in themselves self-sustaining against 
the universal whole,—are not to be found on the sun: in the stars, in the sun, 
there is only material light.’”? This is a new and rather hard argument for Dr. 
Whewell. Hegel also lays it down @ priori that the sun’s light only acquires heat 
by coming in contact with its “ opposite,’ the dark planetary bodies. Cyclopedia, 
vol, ii. p. 135. We could quote far more astounding metaphysical physics ; but 
the glimmering of real meaning in the notion that the sun is perhaps too little 
complex a world for organic life, will make this illustration a trifle more intelligible 
perhaps to non-Hegelians. 
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mode of thought to feel that it expresses many of their own 
wants ; and enough difference to feel that they have still, with 
all their Christian culture, much to learn from them. There 
was a great craving for freedom in Greece; but it was not ex- 
actly the impulsive freedom of the Germans: it was a voluntary 
freedom,—not a desire to be set at liberty from all restraint, 
but to solve the problem of a worthy sel/frestraint. And 
Christianity, accidentally though not essentially,—especially as 
taught by its great German prophet,—has sometimes been too 
much an appeal to personal impulses of love, to the desire to 
lean on a wholly external Divine arm, and has too little kept in 
view the truth that God does not merely lend moral strength 
to men, but gives it to them—puts it gradually into the very 
fibre of their own individual character, and will transform 
them by degrees into some faint likeness of His own strength, 
if they will only ever look to Him when that strength fails. 
Now this has been really a side of divine truth which was 
more truly perceived by the Greeks than by any other nation : 
the very imperfection of their revelation may have given this 
side of truth a larger proportionate value. They felt that it 
was possible and necessary to gain a personal and individual 
rectitude—strength of character—power of will to do right. 
Christianity has taught us to look so immediately to the sources 
of help in our weakness, and to understand the whole depth 
and breadth of our weakness with so much intensity, that 
it has almost blinded us to the infinitesimal increase of per- 
sonal strength which right action really gives. The Lutheran 
version of Christianity is especially liable to this charge. It 
has represented man as a wholly and utterly dependent being, 
capable only of leaning, never intended even to stand alone. 
To thinking Germans, conscious that this was their weakness, 
that impulses were good and deep within them, but voluntary 
power almost infantine—an aspiration after self-rule, even 
almost a disgust at the Lutheran doctrine of complete self- 
distrust and borrowed righteousness, would be in time nearly 
inevitable. Even Schleiermacher’s sentimental religion of as- 
piration would be no better. They desired, not merely to 
lean on God, but to become like God, to culture a germ at 
least of voluntary self-reliance. It was something of this kind, 
though in an untrue and exaggerated form, that Strauss and 
Mirklin felt so keenly ; that Schiller himself was feeling when 
he wrote the lines in praise of a “self-sufficient virtue, that will 
go a-begging to no faith,” and which has constituted the better 
element in the fascination of that Hellenistic gospel which the 
two poets of Weimar were wont to preach. It is most true, 
indeed, that at the advancing margin of moral life we can 
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never hope to stand without leaning on the Divine arm ; that 
to attempt it is but stoic pride, which deserves to fall. But it 
is surely not stoic pride, nor in any way dangerous, to say that 
there ought to be a conquered spiritual area for every man, 
within which he has not merely strength lent him to stand 
upright, but strength given him, of the essence of his own 
nature, which he could only again lose by a downward process 
of voluntary degradation. The Greek (and Weimar) aspiration 
after a power of self-mastery expresses a real craving, to which 
Christian theology has scarcely given its true scope; and it 
was not without cause that Marklin complained of the Chris- 
tian pietism of his day for its tendency “ to conceive the Divine 
will as a power only acting on the Christian from outside his 
personality, and the self of the believer as merely the channel 
through which the Divine Spirit flows ;” or again, that the 
human will is a “mere empty vessel, which only, according as 
it is influenced by Christ or Satan, gets the appearance of being 
filled by real contents.” 

It is clear that much of the new influence of classical cul- 
ture over the minds of the heretical school at Tiibingen and 
elsewhere in Germany was due to its noble, if exaggerated, doc- 
trine of independent rectitude. To minds trained in a Chris- 
tian school, where the involuntary principles of aspiration or 
trust were alone insisted on, the vision of Prometheus chained 
to the rock, and resisting with eternal fortitude the arbitrary 
command of a physically omnipotent master, was in itself a 
new and refreshing religion. It was just this fortitude and 
this strength that the German nation needed, and had not. It 
was simpler, deeper, more affectionate, more humble, more ca- 
pable of trust ; but it could never have had that among the 
many fine mythic traditions of its infancy. Painful endurance 
—right as right without the help even of love—in short, an 
impersonal, lonely, self-isolated rectitude, had not entered into 
German natures, and had not yet been distinctly brought out of 
their Christianity. Goethe, in his fine fragment Prometheus, 
gives a perfectly new colouring to the myth, by turning it into 
a revolt against moral and religious dependence. He makes 
the Titan, in the bitterness of his heart, admit the power, 
love, and care of Zeus; but assert his right and power over his 
own spirit and activity, and reject with scorn the proposal to 
sacrifice this to a state of childish dependence even on the 
father of gods and men. He goes beyond the Greek myth: it 
is not with him as with A’schylus, a resistance to arbitrary 
hatred and injustice,—it is an assertion of the right to a 
limited sphere of free wvinfluenced activity, within which not 
even the gods shall meddle. This was very characteristic of 
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the state of German religion, and indicates one centre of the 
really healthy fascination of the Greek literature over their 
minds. 

The other centre of fascination was mainly in the homo- 
geneous culture of all human powers, physical as well as mental, 
which came into the antique ideal of human life. In Plato’s 
time there was already beginning that tendency to depreciate 
practical life which marked the decay of the nation. But the 
Hellenistic literature, as a whole, is singularly homogeneous; 
and this gave it its great charm to the Germans, who, as a na- 
tion, more even than ourselves, had been mistaught to divide life 
into two halves, the spiritual and the secular. Reaction from 
this falsehood gave in great measure that impulse to pantheism, 
which was universal amongst thinking Germans during the time 
of Schleiermacher and Hegel’s teaching. Strauss and Marklin, 
while theological students at Tiibingen, embraced pantheism in 
the distinctest form, and never abandoned it except for that 
melancholy logical development of its principles, according to 
which “ religion is no longer a need for the philosopher at all, 
his religion being the restoration to unity in thought of the 
connecting Idea that seems broken to pieces in the multiplicity 
of phenomena.” It was not, however, till long after their col- 
lege life that they attained this “ more accurate” definition of 
the philosophical essence of religion. But the real force which 
drove the church of that day into pantheistic lines of thought 
was the narrow pietism which represented “this world, this 
life, as merely temporal, transient, untrue,—while the eternal 
and true is not to be found here at all, but will first appear in 
the next world, to which all the real significance of life is post- 
poned.” It was the charm of pantheism that it denied this, 
and claimed the Divine Spirit as much for the visible as for 
the invisible—for the outward as for the inward,—for the here 
as for the hereafter ;—its unreality lay in destroying all per- 
sonality, and therefore all evil and good. It is a curious indica- 
tion of the state of thought in Germany on these subjects, that 
young men could at college deny ull belief in the self-conscious- 
ness and personality of God, and hold human immortality as a 
false and “fatiguing doctrine,’ and yet deeply believe that 
they had a firm hold of Christianity, and feel (one of them at 
least) even an enthusiasm for the task of preaching it! Mirk- 
lin says, in complaining to his friend of the vast difference be- 
tween his own philosophical conception of the essence of Chris- 
tianity and the literal sensuous form in which the laity (natu- 
rally perhaps) conceived it, “for me, in my own person, reli- 
gion and philosophy are not in any way mutually destructive ; 
but for me officially, and as a curate, they won't agree ;—and 
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yet every drop of blood in my veins ts religious. What am I 
to do?” Strauss, who was not then much troubled with this 
kind of scruple, exhorts him to regard the divergence of view 
between what he believed and what he seemed to believe, as 
not being immediately a question of morality at all, but pri- 
marily a matter of “pastoral prudence,” and only “secondarily 
moral.” This accursed practice of ecclesiastical reserves has 
perhaps produced more permanent distortions of moral faith 
in our own day than any purely intellectual tendency. When 
once the conscience has been dragged through the mire at the 
heels of a faith it has ceased to acknowledge, there springs 
up a radical embitterment against it, which a tardy confes- 
sion never entirely allays. It has a marked influence in theo- 
logical England ; and one sees in both Marklin’s and Strauss’s 
subsequent bitter reaction against Christianity the rebound 
from this uneasy acquiescence. The same Marklin who as- 
serted so enthusiastically in youth that every drop of “blood 
in his veins was religious,” says, only eight years later, when 
he had just, and only just, definitively left the church, “my 
future occupation will not be one of cramped situations, as it 
has-been hitherto. For what is all theology and church but 
the essence of cramp, untruth, unnaturalness? I long after 
the wholesome food of the old classics and history. I intend 
to be, heart and soul, a heathen; for here at least is truth, 
nature, greatness.” 

The two friends left the University in 1880, took pastoral 
duties, and corresponded about the doctrine of ecclesiastical 
reserves. They agreed that the gospel narratives, and, in- 
deed, much of the language of Christianity, was, literally taken, 
unsustainable ; but as a picture-language, shadowing forth 
deeper truths, was harmless, and, to a certain extent, neces- 
sary. Neither of them, however, was to sustain this self- 
deception long. Strauss very soon unburdened his mind in 
developing the mythic hypothesis of the life of Jesus; and 
Marklin—though less completely—by writing against pietism. 
Of the two minds, it is clear that that of Strauss was naturally 
much the more negative and also the more acute. His letters 
—some of which are given—havea cold and pallidtone. Theo- 
logy is to him a weakness to be laid open,—a picture-philo- 
sophy. His critical eye is very skilful ; but you feel that when 
he is scientifically examining a past faith, he has no power 
of conceiving it a present and living one. He has a pallid 
pleasure in free thought, and a cold dislike to all faith, be- 
cause, he says, it essentially “ties up” man’s moral agency. 
Marklin, on the other hand, was of a warm, restless tempera- 
ment, with an intense practical belief in moral distinctions 
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and the immense power of the will. “Man is not constituted 
only of temperament and blood, but also of bloodless, dry voli- 
tion,” he used to say: accordingly, he worked his own will 
hard; and his friends complained that he was too severe in 
his moral expectations from others, as well as in his exactions 
from himself. When he left the church, in 1840, he threw 
himself, with something like Arnold’s energy, into a school ; 
and though he had completely abandoned all religious faith, 
yet the high and enthusiastic doctrine of conscience which he 
engraved on his pupils’ minds filled them “ with boundless re- 
verence and love ; and his ‘death struck many of them as the 
death of a father, and made his teaching and his example a 
holy memory never to be forgotten.” Before we leave his life, 
it is worth while to note the paralysing effect on so noble a 
mind of the religious scepticism into which he had fallen— 
faith in conscience being his only, though a most enthusiastic, 
religion. Passionately desiring to rouse and benefit men, he 
felt that his no-faith debarred him from almost all influence ; 
and the alternations of eagerness and bitter despair in his 
letters read (though with more intensity and less humour) 
like the satiric tiltings of Carlyle. “If you knew,” he writes 
to a friend, “how often my mind seems overflowing with love 
to man, how I long to devote myself completely to those who 
would love and understand me as I do them, you would think 
me a fanatic—or, at least, perhaps, not you, but any one else :” 
while at another time he says, “Standing as we do so abso- 
lutely isolated, understood by scarce two or three, and seeing 
the duncedom, wretchedness, and baseness of people—often of 
one’s own people—I should often hate men, if I did not sec 
that it would be making a dunce of myself.” “If we had 
only a true social and political life, a State for which one 
could feel any enthusiasm, for which it were worth while to 
live, then we should soon have things different; then we 
should soon again have a true virtue, as the ancients had,— 
not this hypocritical shadow of it that we sce in the present 
religion and morality,—but a healthy virtue, free from the 
hypochondriac-catarrhal discontent of the modern philosophers 
and thinkers, as, for instance, of us two. Yes, my dear friend, 
the whole age is nothing worth; and we no more than the age, 
except so far, perhaps, as we have the insight to know that it 
is worthless. All fresh energy for action, all unbroken power 
of will, is wanting in us: we must get ourselves well buried, 
that the new time may rise up upon our graves. The time is 
barren in every spiritual department; in philosophy and in 
the arts; it can only criticise, reason, lament, or belie itself. 
So it is: and therefore let us go into a monastery, or else 
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utterly bury ourselves in science.” Again: “Our time is 
bankrupt in faith and character. The saints, like failing shop- 
keepers, won’t open their eyes to the fact. that the drawers are 
all empty; they furbish up their shop anew with rags and 
second-hand goods. We confess the bankruptcy ; but we know 
of no help, of no new principle of life; and have not the 
moral strength to sacrifice life, and property, and honour. We 
too are no organs of the world- -spirit; on us also posterity 
will pass righteous judgment.” So stormed and wailed a 
laborious noble-minded man, who had exchanged faith in 
God for faith in a world-spirit, and then learned that he was 
not its “organ.” 

His restless and latterly hopeless temperament wore Marklin 
out early, as he himself had often predicted. The revolutions 
of 1848 gave him new hopes, and caused him bitter disappoint- 
ment. He died of rheumatic fever in October 1849, in his forty- 
second year. Dr. Strauss’s last words, in concluding his life, 
are affectionate and very characteristic, as he calmly contem- 
plates the eternal loss: “The coffin which held the husk of so 
noble a spirit sank into the grave to the chant of his young 
townsmen. In the circle around it stood, along with his 
family, his friends, all of them men in the vigour of life, 
utterly broken by sorrow, and unable to keep back the flow- 
ing tears. Yet in this pain the spirit of the dead mounted 
into their souls, where it will live as long as they live them- 
selves. Thus lives on that noble mind in all who felt his 
spiritual influence. But in the second and third generation 
the personal impress of a life so prolonged is generally ob- 
literated. Who it was that influenced our fathers as teacher 
or friend, their sons do not forget ; but of our grandfathers 





we know not even this, although the posthumous operation of 


those influences on us may not yet have actually ceased Our 
friend, though in his modesty he laid claim to live on only 
impersonally in the fruits of his works, deserved for the 
Massiveness of his nature a prolonged personai influence as 
few deserve it. That this may be his portion,—that in this 
transfigured (verkiiirten) form he may affect those also whom 
in his life-time his influence never reached,—is the purpose 
= the now-completed delineation, Which a mourning friend 
rects as a monument on his grave.’ 


It was worth while to go into this interesting little bio- 
graphy, as it gives us the requisite insight into the nature and 
education of our author, and the kind “of influences to which 
he has been subjected. The themes he has selected, and the 
mode in which he treats them, are uniformly determined by 
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his philosophical views,—his contempt for theology and theolo- 
gians,—his respect for the classical culture,—his desire to show 
that religion has no worthier solution for the problems of life 
than morality without religion can afford,—his wish to trace, 
when he can, what he considers the injurious effects of faith 
in opening out modes of escape from the natural principles of 
moral action. In selecting for the theme of his new work 
the life of the poet and philologian Nicodemus Frischlin,—a 
Tiibingen professor of the half-century that followed the Re- 
_formation,—he has been clearly led by more than one of these 
motives. Frischlin’s life presented the tempting prospect of 
dealing with a man who, as the religious zeal of Luther’s 
time subsided, was one of the first to postpone theology to the 
revived classical literature, and make Latin and Greek the 
object of his life. More than this, his secularity of disposition 
got him into trouble, and brought upon him much annoyance 
and persecution from some of his more strait-laced colleagues in 
the University. His life presented, therefore, one of the first 
meeting-points between the ancient literature and the German, 
and one of the earliest points of collision between Protestant 
rigour and the “healthy animalism of the Teutonic mind.” In 
addition to this, his life had a tragic close ; and (greatest temp- 
tation of all, perhaps) documents—very dull ones—-hitherto 
unexamined, were placed at his biographer’s disposal. Still 
the result is, on the whole, rather curious than interesting, 
and we think it probable Dr. Strauss would never have chosen 
it, had he known before he had got far into his work how 
entirely Nicodemus Frischlin deserved to “return silently with 
his small, sorely-foiled bit of work to the supreme silences.” 
As one wades through the curious petty squabbles of which 
the poor man’s life was made up, one cannot help asking, “ Why 
had not no-biography, and the privilege of all the weary, been 
his lot?” Why this conscientious German labour spent on ac- 
curately beating up for us again so many clouds of sixteenth- 
century dust, and showing us the soiled wayfarer, whose cye 
scarce ever pierced beyond them, until he was received into 
the “supreme silence”? It is a condition of the present to be 
much encumbered with life-choking detail that is not life ; but 
in the cool and quiet past only the great conflicts, the clear 
outlines, the representative realities of human life, should be 
displayed. Had Dr. Strauss, instead of giving us this labori- 
ous account of poor Frischlin’s quarrelsome volubilities, con- 
densed the whole into a few pages of memoir, illustrative of the 
curious state of scholarship and social culture in those days, 
and of the University whose effort it was to instil that culture, 
he might have produced a very valuable pamphlet. But his 
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German passion for “materials,” and that deep-rooted German 
belief that even lives and actions which were wasted on their 
own day, if they can be faithfully disentombed from the cen- 
turies, must be profitable to ours, has led him astray. Facts, 
like wine, may improve by keeping: but if they have no body 
in them at first, if they be thin sour irritants when they are 
committed to the ages, they are not very likely to be cheering 
or nutritious when they reappear from the venerable mould. 
Frischlin’s life was evidently interesting to Strauss, because it 
exhibited the first external contact between the ancient litera- 
ture and the Teutonic; and had he confined himself to this 
idea, he would have been wise. He believes that the Refor- 
mation itself was only great so far as it embodied the idea of 
giving to human life a freer, easier development. It is worth 
while to extract from his preface the passage in which he 
explains what he conceives to be Frischlin’s relation to the 
“world-spirit” of his time. 

“The general character, tone, and, as it were, the iumination of a 
life-picture depends mostly on whether or not it belongs to an ascend- 
ing or descending period of history,—to a waxing or a waning era. 
Thus a fulness of presentiment, a richness in hope, the fresh gladness of 
an adolescent world, penetrates every important German career from 
the middle of the fifteenth century to the beginning of the sixteenth : 
men’s minds are seized and carried away by the ideas of Humanism, of 
reformation, in part also of political reform; and though there be no 
lack of individual peculiarities and self-will, by which the purity of the 
Idea is sullied, yet the individual men continue in its service ; they 
remain men of objective natures; and their careers, even when, as in 
Hutten’s case, they have a tragical issue, always exert on us an elevating 
and even acheering influence. But towards the end of such a period 
the inspiring Ideas are apt to get gradually spent, while there springs 
up an aftergrowth of men of fresh power, who emerge from the school 
of a greater generation, bringing with them unusual knowledge and 
capacities. And now the individuals thus gifted withdraw from the 
service of the Idea, or even use it as the subordinate instrument of 
their personal ends in laying out to the best advantage their own power, 
talent, or learning, or in gratifying their fancy by pursuing their own 
crotchets and cultivating special tastes. The second half of the six- 
teenth century, to which belongs he whose image we are now under- 
taking to conjure up, was, at least for the German nation, in every 
respect a period of descent. The place of the great reformers was 
occupied by furious theological controversialists, or ambitious court- 
theologians ; instead of the Augsburg confession, with its simple hearti- 
ness, there were the hair-splitting, damnation-loving Concord-articles. 
In its first shape, therefore, the idea of the Reformation had once for 
all outlived itself, and could produce no more heroes ; and for its re- 
surrection in another and philosophical form the hour was yet far 
distant. The Idea of Humanism, which was the precursor of the 
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Reformation, had soon found itself overtaken, thrown into the shade, 
and encroached upon by the latter, which latter had, indeed, been a 
grievous trial to the exclusive representatives of the former Idea,— 
as, for example, Erasmus. Now, however, it was able to venture out 
again (so far as it had not been smothered in the clash of theological 
and actual warfare), and could try to make what profit it might out of 
the alienation of the clearer heads from ecclesiastical interests. . . . 
As the descendant of the great Humanists of the fifteenth and the first 
part of the sixteenth century, the hero of this biography may in the 
first instance be regarded. If we suppose the endeavours of those 
great men to have been directed less to historico-critical inquiry than 
to the practical mastery of the ancient languages, especially Latin, and 
to the intelligent interpretation and artistic imitation of the classical 
models, we may regard Frischlin as the culminating point of this 
school.” 


In this last sentence Dr. Strauss well describes the cha- 
racter of Frischlin’s services. But he cannot properly be said 
to have belonged to the school of Erasmus, who had fine lite- 
rary taste and insight, while Frischlin’s talent appears to have 
seldom got beyond a quick ear for metre and a good grammati- 
cal appreciation of the medium of literature—words. His wa 
a rough German nature, of no delicacy and little depth. Some 
fresh and ready popular humour he undoubtedly had, but 
little, if any, other poetic qualification. Of insight into.men 
or things, into the needs of his own nature or the beauty of 
the universe, Dr. Strauss’s biography and quotations from his 
“poems” show no trace. With a vast memory for language, 
and, partly as a consequence, boundless volubility in giving it 
forth, he was in fact a capacious viaduct for pouring the Greek 
and Latin authors into the ears of his countrymen. They seem 
to have left no deposit behind them in his own mind, and to 
have brought away no personal colouring with them. Certainly, 
as Dr. Strauss says, it never struck him to “ serve the Idea ;” he 
was one of those who made what use they could of the “ Idea” 
to forward their own ends. His real calling was that of a 
philological professor. His activity was as vast as his memory. 
He had little insight, apparently, into the subtle science of the 
meanings and influences of words—that is a literary gift ; but 
he held, for his time, sound, comprehensive, and original views 
as to their forms. He was a Reformer of declensions, a Protes- 
tant against abuses in syntax and prosody. Some of his few 
German verses have vivacity and popular humour. But his 
total want of literary insight into classical authors whose works 
he yet knew completely by heart is significant. His odd mix- 
ture of heathen ideas with Lutheran theology was due, in about 
equal measure, we think, to his non-appreciation of the classical 
tone of mind and to his non-appreciation of the modern religious 
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thought. The actual life of Greece and Rome was as far distant 
from his imagination as the actual life of Paul and Luther. He 
was an early type of that pre-eminent ungainliness of mind,— 
that strange, sprawling, long-limbed, hobbledehoyishness of fa- 
culty,—which an exclusive word-diet is apt to produce. Lan- 
guage-facilities are legs and arms to the mind, and will of course 
be very entangling and get a good deal in your way if there is no 
corresponding agility of the directing thought. The seven-league 
boots ran away with the overgrown professorial child, and led 
him into all sorts of swamps and pit-falls. Frischlin’s essential 
nature was that of a coarse-grained German, and he had much 
more than ordinary humorous sympathy with the habits and 
oddities of the German lower classes. There could not have been 
a less fitting wild-stock on which to graft the classical learning. 
The two never attempted to mingle. But his learning caused 
(or at least immensely increased) the fustian-rhetorical element 
in his mind. When he writes in German, there is a simplicity 
and ease and real childlikeness in the verses, that remind us of 
the charm of the old German fairy-tales. But in Greek and 
Latin he could not have expressed himself, even if he would, 
any better than Mrs. Stowe’s Topsy might have done in Gibbon’s 
English. The consequence was, that he got to regard rhetoric 
as an art of building grammatical structures out of these foreign 
bricks; and the easiest plan being, not to combine the single 
bricks, but to take great fragments already mortared together, 
the art of poetry became merely an art of stringing together 
longer or shorter classical excerpts, more or less distantly re- 
lated to some vague notion in his head. Thus he addresses 
Christ in one of his earliest poems as 


‘¢ Christe, panomphei proles veneranda parentis.”’ 
(O Christ, the adorable offspring of an oracle-giving parent.) 


And in one of his latest poems he describes the Last Supper in 
Homeric Greek, which far more vividly recalls Ulysses feasting 
with the twelve children of olus—“the banquet steaming 
and the goblet crowned,’—than the most sacred of human 
stories.* 

Frischlin preferred Virgil to Homer, however, and main- 
tained he could see in the Aneid a foreshadowing of all Papal 
Christendom: the intercession of Venus with Jupiter for the 


* Adrap érel mécios Kal eSntvos e& fpov Ev7o, 
Abtixa 7Sver)s ava 5.27 avdpovcey Incods, &e. 
In like taste, Frischlin had a plan for dramatising the history of Joseph and his 
brethren. The first part, describing the plot against him, was to be called the 
Adelphi ; the second, comprehending his Egyptian adventures, the Eunuchus ; 
and the third, touching on the querulous troubles of Jacob, was to be the Heau- 
tontimoroumenos. 
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Trojans is a type of the intercession of the Virgin and saints 
for the Christians; the funeral games for Anchises are a fore- 
shadowing of masses for the soul ; the temporary punishments 
explained to Aineas in Hades are a type of purgatory; and 
Polyphemus, with his one blinded eye, is a visible anticipation 
of the Pope. He justified his preference of Virgil to Homer 
because the former excelled the latter in strength (!) and bre- 
vity ; Virgil having compressed the forty-cight books of the 
Greek into twelve. neas is Achilles and Ulysses in one, and 
is nobler than either; Venus happily combines the parts of 
Athene and Thetis ; and Lavinia is many steps in advance of 
Helen. With these specimens of his literary insight, we may 
easily suppose that his dramatic ideas are not very mature. 
His notion of making a play was the child’s method of getting 
something pleasant and colloquial to recite, and parcelling it 
out to different tongues. If the dialogue is much interrupted 
by the narrative, what so easy as to invent a chorus (an imper- 
sonal “voice from the closet” is, we have been informed, a fa- 
vourite expedient with intelligent children in such cases, and 
rather a coveted part too, as it frequently has the lion’s share) 
to fill up the gaps in the dialogue. Thus, in a tragedy from the 
first book of the Aineid, which he calls “ Venus,” the very sim- 
ple device of a chorus of Nereids is invented, to do a good deal 
of the descriptive part, while olus soliloquises on his own 
cheerless abode. In a play that he calls “ Helvetiogermani,” 
which is similarly invented out of Cesar’s Commentaries, the 
battles are described by the lieutenant Labienus to his subor- 
dinates in the text of the author. Comic scenes were, however, 
really invented and inserted; and these, chiefly written in 
Terentian or Plautian language, were the salvation of the play 
as an acted piece-for these things were really acted. Princes 
and courtiers, and all University students, talked Latin in those 
days; and Frischlin wrote most of these performances first as 
exercises for his Latin class, and next for performance in Stutt- 
gart. Sometimes they would be acted in the market-place ; 
but then the common people took offence at the Latin; and 
German prologues, and German arguments, and German inter- 
calary scenes, had to be put in to appease them. In the pro- 
logue to the play we have just mentioned out of Cesar’s Com- 
mentaries, the writer complains that the mob interrupt him by 
demands for German, and, if their demand is not complied with, 
are in the habit of setting up a rival performance on the same 
stage, in the form of exhibitions by rope-dancers and jugglers, 
which were, no doubt, vastly more amusing than Cesar’s Gallic 
war thrown into dialogue. 

Frischlin’s comic German pieces must have often had a real 
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humour of a good broad popular kind. There is a drama in 
which he takes occasion to picture the crowd of German beg- 
gars that assembled for any considerable distribution of alms. 
“Two beggars betroth their son and daughter after each has 
recounted a master-piece of roguery, and give the young people 
as dowry, the one, Basle and Strasburg, the other, Constance and 
Zurich (with the exception of the street in which he was him- 
self accustomed to beg from house to house).” It seems likely, 
from a small specimen given by Dr. Strauss, that there is really no 
little humour in these beggar scenes. Frischlin wrote from con- 
siderable experience of the common people. But even in the 
German pieces, as in his letters, there is little or no trace of any 
thing like the feeling and pathos* one expects to find in a Ger- 
man poet of the people. He had a thoroughly self-occupied and 
rather shallow animal nature, full of conceit, but of a simple 
childish kind. In his last imprisonment and separation from his 
family some genuine warmth of feeling comes out, but much 
more sense of physical misery and oppression. With infinitely 
variable spirits, he is easily cowed, but never humbled ; he suc- 
cumbs entirely and at once to actual punishment, but indulges 
in childish menaces while danger is at a little distance. He has 
all the elasticity and more than the irresoluteness of the Ger- 
man; he will promise any thing while pressure is on him, and 


change his state of mind so utterly that he cannot redeem his 
promise, nor even understand that he did really promise any 


thing inconvenient, when the pressure is once removed. His 
intense, and to companions very offensive self-admiration, gives 
him a strong but not deep-rooted insolence of manner, which 
is totally distinct from pride; for he will retract every thing 
with childish terror when suffering for it. Altogether, he is 
a simple, impulsive, passionate, tough, conceited, beer-loving, 


* The lines that are perhaps the most like poetry of the many Dr. Strauss 
has quoted are the following, which have some tinge of sentiment, and are 
contained in the little German drama we have just spoken of. They are cer- 
tainly a fair specimen of the style, and a very favourable one of the substance, 
of Frischlin’s German verses : 


Our human luck it changes fast, 


Wie wandelbar ist Menschengliick, 
Plays hollow tricks, and will not last ; 


So gar unstiit mit falscher Tick: 


Jetzt ist einer hoch, bald wird er nieder; 
Jetzt ist einer arm, bald reicht er wieder. 
Die Zeit bringt oft die rothen Rosen, 
Auch bringt sie oft herfiir Zeitlosen. 
Keiner soll dem Gliick zu viel vertrauen; 
Allein auf Gott den Herren bauen. 
Denn wie sich das Aprillenwetter 
Erzeigt je linger, je unstitter; 

Also das walzend unstit Gliick 

Stisst alles hinter sich zuriick. 


Now we stand high, and now fall low, 

Now poor, and now our riches grow : 

Time brings forth often roses red, 

And often daisies in their stead. 

Let no one trust too much to luck, 

But build on God the only rock. 

For as the spriag in April days 

More changeful grows the more she 
stays ; 

So changeful fortune, rolling fast, 

Thrusts every thing behind at last. 
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hair-brained grammarian, not without a sense of humour, but 
rendered immeasurably dreary by the fustian professorial ele- 
ment in him. With a little moreelove, and a little less lumber, 
he might perhaps have been a man of genius. We will close 
what we have to say of him by a brief account of his career, 
which his biographer states has an “epic course and a tragic 
close,’—a true enough statement if the essence of the epic con- 
sist, as we believe Goethe and Schiller decided, in a constant 
tendency to “retardation ;” a tendency that realises itself a 
good deal to the mind of the reader. A tragic close it surely 
had. 

Nicodemus Frischlin, in order to be educated at all, had to 
choose theology for his profession: there only did the govern- 
ment step in with a “foundation” to enable him to pass through 
a course of preparation for Tiibingen, and afterwards through 
the college itself. Fortunately for him—for if he made a rash 
and quarrelsome teacher, he would have made a worse pastor— 
his extraordinary powers of acquisition and versifying procured 
him at once a teachership in connection with the university. 
He was popular with his classes, and still more popular with 
his Duke, for whom he wrote Latin poems, reciting the hon- 
ours of the Duke’s ancestry and name, and manufactured such 
dramas as we have spoken of,—and had a general reputation 
for omniscience which he diligently encouraged, unfortunately 
sometimes at the expense of his brother professors. Amongst 
his colleagues and former teachers was Martin Kraus (Martinus 
Crusius as he was called), a jealous and sallow person of anxious 
erudition. It was squabbling with this individual (or with 
those by him set in motion) that chiefly constituted Frischlin’s 
“epic career ;’ and being hot and imprudent, he lost his battle, 
and impatiently brought on himself the tragic issue. The two 
typical professors are well sketched by our author. He is 
speaking first of Crusius: 

“We find in him a learning which remained fruitless of result, not 
only for his character, but almost for his intellect.* In proportion as 
the range of his knowledge was wide, were his head and heart narrow. 
The silliest old woman’s tales are so believable to this learned historical 
inquirer, that he enters them in his annals. A pedant in science, he 
is pettily vain about his reputation for learning and his University in- 
fluence ; and to preserve this when it seems to him endangered, he 
does not at all hesitate even at intrigue. As he had wrung out all that 


* Frischlin accused Crusius of deriving the German word ‘ Dolch’ (a short 
dagger or poniard) from d0ArxdoKuov &yxos (a long spear), per antiphrasin ; which 
Strauss thinks is a mischievous joke. There are modern German professors, 
however, quite as ingenious. Déderlein, as we used to learn from Mr. T. K. 
Arnold, derives ‘trucidare,’ to murder or butcher, from ‘taurum cedere,’ to cut 
down an ox. 
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he knew by dead labour from faculties any thing but fertile, he cher- 
ished a considerable reverence for his own person ; and at times, if he 
were too near touched, he could break out into a sort of fanaticism as 
at a desecration of what was holy.—Frischlin was strong in person 
and full in blood, of sanguine complexion, with a portly impressive 
figure and free bearing, full of laughter and jest. He spoke so loud in 
the streets as to excite notice where he was not well known, He was 
of intensely sanguine temperament, open, but also boastful ; quickly 
irascible, and quickly appeased ; at one time easily touched, at an- 
other obstinate ; unsparing in wit,* and yet not without good nature. 
Crusius, on the other hand, had a sallow face, serious mien, stiff car- 
riage, measured pace, unctuous speech ; he was not averse to ornament 
in dress ; ‘of atrabilious temperament ; not boastful, but so much the 
more vain ; not easily irritated, but rancorous and unforgiving. Be- 
tween men such as these there was no preventing a quarrel unless 
Frischlin was much on his guard. But to be on his guard at all, he 
was not the man.” 


Our readers would not thank us for following the episodes, 
retardations, and accelerations, of this dullest of human “epic” 
contests. Crusius kept a diary exclusively sacred to it, and 
noted up all Frischlin’s misdemeanours, all his hair-brained 
boasts and threats, all his own replies, all Frischlin’s slips and 
misfortunes, all the circumstances of his death and burial and 
posthumous literary resurrection, with accurate dates in Latin 
oddly besprinkled with Greek—the German professor’s idea 
of a life-duel! Our author—with that astounding national 
diligence in things useless, which makes us often imagine that 
if the Germans had only laid the foundation-stune of Babel, it 
would be their honourable pride to build patiently at it still— 
has anxiously perused the infinitely boastful and foolish volu- 
bility of his hero, and the spite of his opponents, together with 
all the extant advice of his advisers; and has usually quoted 
or condensed something at least concerning every passage-at- 
arms in this tedious tournament for his readers; and all which 
he has written a morbid conscience has obliged us to read. We 
will give the result. Frischlin had never a regular professor’s 
chair; he was only an extraordinary professor. It was his 
great desire to belong to the Faculty. Unluckily he was not 
only imprudent enough to irritate his colleague, but he also 
furnished him with weapons against himself. He was not 
particularly pious; he got into drunken quarrels; he was not 

* Very moderately formidable wit,—a little heavy perhaps, though it is pos- 
sible to smile at his humour sometimes. There is a mystic faith-drama by Frisch- 
lin, such as the Catholics commonly invented to amuse the people, in the course 
of which he puts a really humorous protest into the mouth of the Virgin against 
the miracles attributed to her by the monks: 


“ Zween Bischof soll ich haben kusst: 
O Herr, das ist mir unbewusst,” &c, 
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entirely faithful to his wife. Under these circumstances, with 
a powerful enemy in the University, he could not have kept 
his place at all, probably — though he was a very popular 
teacher—but for the marked favour. of the Duke. The Duke 
of Wirtemberg drank also, and found Frischlin one of his 
pleasantest companions. He also liked to have Latin elegies 
and odes addressed to him on anniversaries, which Frischlin 
could manufacture better than any man of his day. But 
Frischlin blundered into an attack on the nobility. He wrote 
a eulogy on the agricultural life (de vitd rustic), and launched 
out into rhetorical abuse of the degenerate nobles of the time. 
He does not appear to have meant much by it. It was a theme 
for “eloquence ;” and in he went, calling them as a class, 
with frugal exceptions, “Cyclops,” “Centaurs,” “ men-eaters,” 
through a good deal of watery invective. However, he had had 
personal quarrels with men of this class before the publication 
of the Latin oration, and these took care to have a Germah 
version (and not a fair one, for it still further abridged the 
exceptions) immediately prepared and distributed. The Latin 
version would have been far beyond the reading powers of 
most of the German nobility, who were but a raw set. But now 
the nobility rose against him, and his life was scarcely safe. 
Not only the Wirtemberg nobility, but that of Franconia and 
the Rhine, violently memorialised the Duke of Wirtemberg to 
punish his professor. The Duke acted a manly part enough: 
rejected their memorials, and only insisted that Frischlin 
should publish an explanatory apologetic paper. Frischlin 
was, like himself, at one time frightened into almost abject 
apology; at another bursting out into fresh causes of offence. 
When the screw was on—he had been ordered to confine him- 
self to his house—he was all concession; when off, he effer- 
vesced again, and broke every promise he had made. He 
taunted the University, hit at the nobles, wrote epigrams on 
Crusius. Thus he tired out the Duke; and when the Uni- 
versity again refused to raise him to a professor's chair, he 
asked and obtained permission to accept a post offered him in 
Styria as rector of a gymnasium. Here were spent probably 
the most useful two years of his life. He applied himself to 
grammatical studies, gained his enthusiasm for J. C. Scaliger, 
and wrote two works which really did much to simplify the 
absurd grammatical prolixities of the day, and to advance the 
comparative study of Latin and Greek grammar. Unfortu- 
nately, even here he could not refrain from attacking his old 
enemy, who had also written a grammar, anda poor one. After 
a stay of two years, Frischlin’s wife, it is said, insisted on his 
returning to their own land; and back they came, without 
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prospects. The goodnatured Duke of Wirtemberg took him 
again into favour, employed him on Court-poems, and again 
did his best to induce the University to appoint him their 
professor. It was now that Crusius—more than ever spiteful, 
owing to the grammatical attacks—brought to light, from seven 
years back, Frischlin’s infidelity to his wife, which, in the 
Court of Wirtemberg, at that time was a grave criminal of- 
fence. To this was added a perpetual disposition to break out 
into libels on the University, and efforts to renew the struggle 
with the nobles by appeal to the Austrian emperor. The Duke 
mildly gave him the choice between a public prosecution and 
its consequences, and banishment accompanied by a solemn 
oath never again to write against the University nor the Wir- 
temberg government nor his personal enemy Crusius, and 
never to desert the Lutheran faith. Frischlin chose banish- 
ment, took the oath, and very speedily broke it. With almost 
évery Easter and Michaelmas, publications of Frischlin’s came 
into Wirtemberg from the fairs, in which his old enemy and 
enemies were held up to ridicule. He got a precarious liveli- 
hood—now by dedicating a Latin poem to some conspicuous 
man or corporation, now by lecturing on rhetoric, now by con- 
ducting a school. 

Restlessly driven about by insatiable ideas of his own great- 
ness, he abandoned every thing that promised a sober mainte- 
nance, and inundated the world with writings in which philo- 
logy, vanity, and irritation fermented together in odd mixture. 
At last, when the government of Wirtemberg had written 
plainly, “ We will be no more troubled by your affairs; only if 
you will break your oath, keep out of our way, or you may find 
that princes have long arms,”—he returned an, answer so inso- 
lent, that it was determined to arrest him. Frischlin was then 
at Mainz. In spite of an appeal to the Emperor of Germany, 
he was given up by the Elector of Mainz to the Duke of Wir- 
temberg’s emissary, and was thrown into prison. At first he 
was mildly treated; being detected, however, in the attempt 
to send letters of complaint and accusation against his own 
government to the emperor and other imperial officials, he was 
removed to a place of greater safety and severely treated. From 
the bleak tower of Hohenurach, in the Schwabian Jura, poor 
Frischlin poured forth, with unwearying pen, Mississippi floods 
of “copy” on a mostly ungrateful world. For the first two 
months of his imprisonment his sufferings were very great. 
Without change of linen, with insufficient light and food, and 
no exercise, he was overpowered by all the miseries of filth and 
complete nervous depression; yet still he wrote on. He had 
declined to take his trial for the old offences, or let the law 
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run its course, thinking it more prudent to throw himself on 
the mercy of the officials. To some of the ministers, however, 
he had given personal offence that rankled in their minds; 
and in these latter days the good-natured Duke Ludwig, with 
energy and health impaired by drinking, left things very much 
to the disposal of his cabinet. Frischlin as usual bent like a 
reed ; but the ministers were satisfied with no slight humilia- 
tion. By long Latin petitions, and distiches in praise of every 
influential person, he strove to win his release. He applied for 
pardon to every one,—to the University of Tiibingen, to Crusius 
himself, and to each member of the cabinet,—in separate com- 
munications. There is something pathetic in this immediate 
and absolute conquest of physical misery over him. The Duke’s 
counsellors, who, so few weeks before, had been inveighed 
against in no measured terms, were now, “every one of them, 
without exception, glorious men, respected by the whole world.” 
But these numerous petitions and private letters were but & 
small part of his activity. In four months of prison-life he 
produced, besides all these memorials, two biblical dramas, 
and a Latin epic of twelve books, containing 12,500 hexameter 
lines on the rise of the Hebrew monarchy. It was called the 
Hebrais ; the materials were taken from the books of Kings ; 
and he predicted it would “last as long as the heavens and 
earth remain.” There is a sublimity in such productiveness 
apart from the quality of the product. It suggests the wish 
that one could as easily turn to external advantage such flow 
of spoiled intellect as we can streams of spoiled water. Muddy 
streams that we cannot drink will still turn a mill. Is there 
no hope of economising, in these literary days, the floods of 
hapless muddy intellect, discovered to be unfit for consump- 
tion? However, the Hebrais, though much admired, turned no 
stone for poor Frischlin,—at least not in the time his impatient 
nature allowed him to wait for it. After seven months’ im- 
prisonment, of which the last five were comparatively light, he 
made a desperate effort to escape. It was the end of Novem- 
ber, and the weather cold. The stove by which his room was 
heated was carried through the wall of the castle and heated 
from outside, and the aperture closed by a little iron-barred 
gate. Frischlin broke into his stove, and escaped through 
this narrow opening to the wall. He had cut up his bed-linen 
to make a rope for his descent; and with a bright moon his 
chance of escape was not small. He attempted, however, the 
wrong side of the castle, where the precipices were steepest : 
and his rope was either too slight or too short. On the next 
morning, November 30, 1790, he was found lying dead _half- 
way between the fortress and the foot of the rocks. The rest- 
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less and turbid-minded scholar had broken out of his language- 
prison into real life at last. Crusius noted the various accounts 
given of the event with circumstantial accuracy in his Anti- 
Frischlin diary, and prayed “the most merciful heavenly Father 
to have pity on his soul.” 

Dr. Strauss’s view of Frischlin’s career is contained in the 
remark, that a man’s course depends much on the downward or 
upward course of the development of the time; and that if the 
last living historical “Idea,” as in Frischlin’s case, have spent 
itself, and not yet reappeared in a new form, he has nothing to 
serve but himself. To us, however, it seems certain that, to 
explain the ebb and flow of human worship as an intermittent 
fever of historical “ideas,” is one of the most miserable of philo- 
sophical suggestions; and there seems no more startling testi- 
mony to the living relation of God to man than the lassitude 
which succeeds a period of new faith in a generation that is 
disposed to live on the light of faith rather than on the faith 
itself. Frischlin and many of his contemporaries spent their 
lives (like an enlightened nineteenth century) in glorifying 
themselves on their new knowledge-conquests ; and the restless 
fever which consumed him and them simply marked, not that 
the power of the Reformation was spent, but that the new in- 
tellectual wealth it had floated down was as little fitted as the 


old middle-age metaphysics to satisfy the spirit of man. By 
stimulating the understanding, it made the inward need only 
keener. It was exactly by becoming an “Idea,” not by ceasing 
to be one, that the Reformation dried up and withered. 


We have left ourselves little space to speak of Strauss’s 
life of the poet Schubart,—a far more interesting and even 
characteristic book than the more recent one we have just no- 
ticed. Schubart also was a Schwabian poet, and, like Frischlin, 
an unfortunate one. About two centuries after Frischlin’s im- 
prisonment in Hohenurach, another Duke of Wirtemberg, 
the same Herzog Karl whose paternal despotism would have 
kept Schiller in his service as a young army-surgeon but for 
the poet’s flight,—entrapped Schubart back into his dominions, 
and sent him without cause assigned to the fortress of Hohen- 
asperg, where for ten years he lingered in prison, and was then, 
as arbitrarily, set free and received into high court-favour. 
Schubart wrote his own life; and Strauss’s biography is not a 
regular narrative, but a collection of Schubart’s hitherto un- 
published letters,—some of them of the deepest interest,—ac- 
companied by a short commentary of moral and philosophical 
criticism on his hero’s career. It is rather as an illustration 
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and application of Strauss’s own theory of life, and not for its 
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even higher interest as supplying new elements for a picture of 
the poet, that we wish to say a few concluding words upon it. 
Schubart was a man of real genius, and of intensely German 
genius; every thing he said and did was homespun and na- 
tional, and was moreover in the grain rather than a result of 
culture. It is curious that no one of our great English poets 
could well be conceived to have written at all as they have 
written, without culture. Culture is of the essence of the poetic 
insight in almost all, if not all, of them. England has no 
Burns. In Germany, on the other hand, the character of the 
genius that speaks through culture is less marked and less rich 
than that which is so completely inborn as scarcely to take 
even the impress of culture. Schiller is essentially a poet of 
culture. But the deepest vein of Goethe’s poetry would have 
come out, we believe, pretty much as it did, without culture,— 
paradoxical as it may seem to say this of that extremely high- 
farmed genius. This is perhaps only another way of saying® 
that labour is of the very essence even of the English genius, 
while spontaneousness is of the essence of the German. How- 
ever this may be,.the intensely representative nationality of 
Schubart’s whole character renders its estimate by Germans 
one of some importance. In estimating its defects, and its 
highest treatment, they are judging their own people. We 
think Dr. Strauss felt this throughout the careful essays in 
which he criticises Schubart’s life. Schubart’s face has been 
likened to Danton’s; its expression is something between that 
and Luther’s, without, however, having the resolution of either. 
It is affectionate, but sensual; without fibre, but with great 
simplicity, much transient passion, and that air of easy equal 
familiarity with all things,—God, or man, or woman,—which 
strikes one in the portrait of young Goethe, and, indeed, colours 
the popular religion of Germany from Luther’s writings down to 
the childish legends in Grimm. Der liebe Gott, as German reli- 
gion always loves to call the Divine Father, exactly expresses 
the easy spontaneous familiarity which looks out on the world 
in the genuine German genius. Many of Luther's heartiest say- 
ings would be held profanity itself in England. Schubart’s life 
was cast during the period of that unhealthy but fertile time 
for German literature, when Goethe’s genius first rose,—that 
self-conscious physico-sentimental adolescence of Europe, or at 
least of France, Germany, and, to a less extent, of England. It 
was of rather an earlier time that Schubart spoke when he per- 
sonified the spirit of the age as a “great witling with a tho- 
roughly corrupt heart ;” but even that worse age had not passed 
away in his youth. His genius for society, his wonderful im- 
provising power both in poetry and music, led him into terrible 
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temptations, to which he succumbed,—but with feverish, miser- 
able, undeceived heart. During a course of dissipation, when 
he was engaged as organist at the court of Wirtemberg, his 
wife left him, and took refuge in her father’s care; and Schu- 
bart, never dead to religion, and really attached to his family, 
and still retaining a deep sense of his estrangement from God, 
wrote down the state of his mind in a paper remarkable for its 
deep pathos and clear self-sincerity. At this time, however, 
he had not the resolution to mend, and consequently grew 
worse. Very nearly did he profess himself a convert to Roman 
Catholicism, for the mere hope of a professional engagement. 
From this he was saved partly by his own repugnance, more 
by the fortunate exposure of his past life. From this period 
his external life at least took a turn for the better. His wife 
returned to him; he started a newspaper — the Deutsche 
Chrontk, the first “popular German newspaper of any literary 
ability —in Augsburg, soon removing it to Ulm, which had 
immense success. Though still very dissipated, his ties to his 
family, or at least to his children, not to his wife, grew in 
strength. His letters at this period, however, are far more 
selfish, and show, we think, far Jess self-discontent than in the 
earlier and madder time. It is remarkable, that throughout 
his period of declension he had a deep foreboding of disaster, 
—as men always have who feel inward claims upon them 
which they resist. Suddenly the blow, which he had for eight 
years been expecting, fell. He had avoided the dominions of 
the Duke of Wirtemberg. He used to say a foreboding always 
seized him when he saw Herzog Karl,—he thought of the 
“thunderbolts in the hand of Jupiter.” Yet he had never 
been threatened by the Duke. When he had offended, and 
might have been legally imprisoned, he was merely dismissed. 
Now, in Ulm, he was out of the Duke’s territory. Suddenly, 
however, the Duke, either offended by his newspaper, or from 
some other secret motive, determined to capture him. He en- 
ticed him into the Wirtemberg dominions by sheer fraud, and 
then arrested and shut him up for ten years in prison. 

During this time Schubart’s life took a deeply religious 
colouring, which Strauss regards as pure deterioration. He 
prefers the coarse and sensual and generally very selfish tone 
of the letters. from Ulm to the purer: affection and passionate 
religious remorse which pours from him in prison, because 
something of religious superstition and apocalyptic tastes may 
be found with it. Nay, he even seems to prefer it to the 
calmer spirit and affectionate devotion of the letters which 
follow Schubart’s release. He entered his prison a sensual 
and selfish man. After his freedom, he fell again into the 
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bon-vivant habits which he had been so long denied; but to 
his wife and children he was an utterly changed man—faith- 
ful, tender, considerate. He probably saw little harm in the 
luxurious indolence to which his physical temperament pre- 
disposed him, as his genius enabled him to earn the means for 
it with very slender application. Yet Strauss speaks strongly 
of the utter failure of religious influence to change him; and 
while admitting a real change, argues that it would have come 
on without the religion. In the letters immediately before 
his imprisonment, Schubart uniformly speaks of his wife with 
contempt, and almost derision,—far less affectionately than in 
previous days of the wildest dissipation. His conduct to her 
was the subject of his first deep remorse in prison ; it totally 
changed with his deeper faith. Yet this is Strauss’s treatment 
of it : 

“In the full measure of her great worth he was now able to esti- 
mate his much-tried wife ; and a fine spiritual bond united him with 
both his children, whose life-long enthusiastic attachment to their 
father,—an attachment which was afterwards expressed by the son 
in his excellent book on Schubart’s character,—again gave striking 
testimony what a good, love-giving and love-exciting father Schubart 
was. In the latter part of his imprisonment he had aptly said of 
himself, ‘The devil can make no use of me, and God does not give up 
his hold on me.’ This God, however, who held him, was not that 
seven-eyed Spirit of the Universe whom the beasts praise by the side of 
the crystal sea, as Schubart, in apocalyptic fashion, would call it up 
before his fancy ; but it was in a quite simply human sense the God 
of the hearth and family. The blood that redeemed him from the pit 
of destruction was not the sacrificial blood of an imaginary God-man, 
but his own, which he found again in’ the excellent natures of his 
children, whose non-sensual and yet natural love ennobled his whole 
being. This ennobling effect of domestic life had, however, as we have 
seen, begun to operate in Ulm before his imprisonment; it woud 
gradually have strengthened, and would scarcely have been disturbed 
more by the excesses which Schubart would certainly have committed, 
than it was disturbed by the violent revolution which his imprisonment 
caused in his inward nature and all his relations.” 


Thus Strauss simply refuses to admit that an access of reli- 
gious life can have had any effect in producing a change, which, 
asa change, he cannot deny. In truth, nothing can be more mad 
than the belief that Germany will ever outlive her religious, un- 
less she also outlive her moral, strength. It is the marked tem- 
perament of the people to learn duty through love, not to learn 
love through duty. Their real root of stedfastness is in the possi- 
bility of a hearty religious love. Schubart and Frischlin alike 
show a strange want of stedfastness of mind. Both bend 


before the first misery ; both of them yield to the first push 
P 
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of real power. Schubart does not even resent injustice. He 
utterly forgets ten years of injustice as soon as it is past. This 
light and yet impulsive temperament may attain the self- 
mastery Strauss preaches, but it will be through love of a 
personal Righteousness. Make right into a mere idea—a phi- 
losophy—and you lose the only lever by which it can take 
homogeneous hold of a German mind. A German is not a 
Greek ; and yet Dr. Strauss will talk as if he were. The idea 
of the following passage seems to us the most credulous of the 
dreams of incredulity : 


“Man and poet were perfectly identical in Schubart ; yet unfor- 
tunately both the man and the poet broke into two pieces. ‘ Spiritual’ 
and ‘secular’ are the two divisions of his poems, but also of his essence 
and activity in life. Too weak to struggle with his sensual nature, 
the spiritual in him kept apart,—abode in the empty space of the 
unsubstantial ideal, and of unsupported enthusiasm,—sunned itself in 
the ether, while the animal in him rolled in the mud. The double 
tendency in the German literature of that time had the most destructive 
influence in exaggerating this double economy of his life. Klopstock 
and Wieland, with their schools, stood face to face in hostile array, 
like the Seraph and the Faun. But as a confutation in fact of this 
theoretic onesidedness, not only did Wieland pay respect in life to the 
morality which he satirised in fiction, but also on the side of Klop- 
stock there was a reaction visible in many of the members of the 
poetic league, as also in Goethe’s youth—the world of sense revolt- 
ing against the stiff spiritualism of the day; and in the Sturm-und- 
Drang school that solution of the problem was given which for a long 
time was in repute at the court of the Muses in Weimar, namely, 
to rob the sensual nature of its dangerous tendency by letting it have 
its swing undisturbed, in the meanwhile using it as a medium for 
introducing artistic materials into the mind. This had been Schu- 
bart’s practice for some time before the proper Sturm-und-Drang 
period ; a practice which we see carried out both before his imprison- 
ment and after his liberation. On the Asperg, Christianity was tried 
on him as a cure; but, as we have seen, without permanent result. 
The schism between sense and spirit, the divergence of the two parts 
of the nature, it could not and cannot heal, because it does not touch 
its root. It might by rights exterminate Sense ; but as it cannot do this, 
it shuts one eye, and secretly authorises it, so long as it only keeps 
within certain limits. But this is all; of due recognition of Sense, 
or any real modification of the idea of life to include it, there is no 
mention. The Christian is, at the best, an angel riding on a tamed 
animal—no homogeneous man. On that very account the danger 
always remains that the curbed animal will take occasion to emanci- 
pate itself, as we see was the case with Schubart on his liberation, and, 
indeed, immediately upon the lightening of his chains. Not to sup- 
press, but, by culture, to humanise the natural groundwork of hu- 
manity,—this the Greeks alone understood. It was in the reawaken- 
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ing of their writings and their spirit that the idea of this true human 
existence first rose upon Christian nations. Nourished into greatness 
upon these writings, our own two great classical poets have repre- 
sented, both in life and in poetry,—and also in its two principal 
manifestations of a gradual growth and a hardly-won victory,—this 
penetration of nature by spirit—of the Sensuous by the Moral. In 
Goethe and Schiller, as poets and as men, that was accomplished 
which Schubart wanted, when, without even having discovered the 
way, he ended his fateful wanderings.” 


There is no more extraordinary statement than this, that 
Greece had solved the problem how to unite the spiritual and 
bodily life in one homogeneous harmony. The only truth in 
it is the mixture of beauty with which their material civilisa- 
tion was penetrated. No Western nation ever infused less of 
spiritual and moral force into its outward life. Plato's dia- 
logues are one continued wail that the physical life in Greece 
has enslaved the mind. And they describe a state of society 
which proves that this assertion was not the passionate delusion 
of an impatient moralist. The difficulty of attaining a homo- 
geneous human life, of which Dr. Strauss speaks so much, is 
simply the difficulty of making the life of the body assist and 
strengthen that of the spirit, and the life of the spirit develop 
that of the body. Where is there this fusing power in the 
“service of the Idea,” which, if it be any thing at all, would 
seem to be only abstract? It is admitted that a fusing power 
is needed ; that, in fact, the mental and physical powers are 
divergent. Where, then, should this fusing power be, except 
in the worship of Another in whom there is no such conflict— 
whose life is the Life of the universe, and also the spirit of 
Righteousness and Love ? 








Art. IX.—THE SLAVE EMPIRE OF THE WEST. 


America Free, or America Slave: an Address on the State of the 
Country, delivered by John Jay, Esq., at Bedford, Westchester 
County, New York, October 8th, 1856. 

A History of the Struggle for Slavery Extension or Restriction in 
the United States from the Declaration of Independence to the 
Present Day. By Horace Greeley. New York, 1856. 

A History of the American Compromises. By Harriet Martineau. 
London: John Chapman, 1856. 

American Slavery : a Reprint of an Article on “Unele Tom’s Cabin,” 
of which a portion was inserted in the 206th Number of the 
Edinburgh Review, and of Mr. Sumner’s Speech of the 19th 
and 20th May 1856. London: Longman and Co., 1856. 

Kansas, the Seat of War in America. By Richard Bowlby. Lon- 
don: Effingham Wilson, 1856. 

Dred: a Tale of the Great Dismal Swamp. By Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 1856. 


Ir to be moved by the same events and eager about the same 
issues be a natural evidence of sympathy and friendship, never 
was an instinctive congeniality more intensely marked than 
between England and America during the past autumn. The 
elections in the United States have been watched with an in- 
terest rarely felt in the domestic concerns of a distant country : 
and the steamer that brought Mr. Buchanan’s numbers was held 
to be charged with a more momentous message than the tele- 
graph which declared the vote for the “ Elected of December.” 
Nor had our own British affairs any thing to do with this ex- 
citement. It was a genuine self-identification with a struggle 
every-way great,—great in its principle, great in its scale, great 
in its consequences: and every thing was forgot except indig- 
nation at the lawless wrongs which preceded and embittered it, 
and admiration of the men by whom they had been worthily 
denounced. No doubt our English sympathies have been all 
on one side, and that the defeated one: but for no other reason 
than prevails with patriots of Massachusetts or New York ; be- 
cause resistance to the Southern policy appears essential to the 
true glory of the Republic and the best hopes of the world. If 
we are disappointed and disquieted at the issue of the contest, 
it is because we could desire better guarantees for the peace, 
the ireedom, the permanently high example, of an empire 
nearest in kindred and youngest in promise. 
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The suspense, with all its party exaggerations, is now at an 
end. The Legislature of the United States is settled for two 
years, the Executive for four. The men are already named, 
who are to impress a direction on one of the critical periods of 
human history: and during the lull which intervenes between 
their appointment and their action, while their purposes are 
taking silent shape in their minds, the hour is favourable for 
an estimate of their position and probable policy. 

Not for the first time,—perhaps for the last,—the terrible 
problem of Slavery, long the secret haunt, has become the open 
battle-field of American politics. In the recent strife of parties, 
this topic furnished the sole issue to be tried. In place of the 
delicate silence, usually enforced by the code of democratic po- 
liteness, towards the “peculiar institution,” the journals, the 
halls, the “stumps,” have exhausted the resources of political 
eloquence in its attack and defence. This public discussion 
even in Congress, of a subject long sealed-up under oficial 
and popular prohibition, is regarded by many simple-minded 
persons as a cheering sign that “the question is making 
way.” They remember the time when a profound unconscious- 
ness of this evil seemed to possess the country,—when you 
might read through the whole literature of the Union (adver- 
tisements excepted) without suspecting the existence of a 
slave,—or when the right of petition and the liberty of debate 
were refused at Washington to the hopes and conscience of the 
North. Comparing this unhealthy suppression with the free 
speech of the past summer, they celebrate the dawn and anti- 
cipate the victory, of the daylight now let in. Alas! they for- 
get that the silent and suspended interval of every strife is 
simply the hour of watchful equipoise, while each combatant 
can barely hold his own: and that when the ‘shout is first 
raised, it only means that one of the foes feels himself strong 
enough to rush upon the other, and tells not whether the ad- 
vance be from the evil or the good. In the present instance, 
what is it that has broken the ominous silence? Is it that the 
reforming spirit has recovered its feet and renewed the fight ? 
Is it not rather that the oppressor’s fear is gone, and he ex- 
changes his dumb feint for loud audacity? For awhile the South 
was content with stopping the mouth of the New-England 
States : but now she prefers to speak out for herself, and cane 
the bare head of Senatorial reply. The debate in Congress has 
arisen, not in concession to Northern rights, but in the service 
of Southern treachery and aggression,—to legalise a breach of 
public faith and force the stipulated limits of slavery. It only 
proves, we fear, that shame has been cast aside; and that the 
time is past when mere words on the floor of the House are 
terrible. 
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The Englishman, having once upon a time paid twenty 
millions to redeem his negroes, and being moreover a decent 
Christian, never doubts that slavery is a doomed institution, 
and habitually speaks as if it were nearly worn out. He resents 
it as a reflection both on the efficacy of his own good example 
and on the Providence of the world, if you hint that this ini- 
quity may yet have its lease renewed. All his: strongest feel- 
ings and most fixed ideas render him inaccessible to such an 
apprehension : his instincts ofjustice, his political economy, his 
respect for Brother Jonathan who thrashed him and set up for 
himself, his admiration of Washington and the great Republic, 
his trust in the veracity of their declaration “All men are 
born free and equal,’—combine to assure him, that, somehow 
or other, emancipation cannot be far off. The faith in Right 
which this opinion involves,—the slowness to believe in any 
triumph of Wrong,—we honour in the highest degree; and we ac- 
cept with intense conviction their predictions as to the ultimate 
issues of human things. But “the end is not yet ;’ nor are “the 
times and the seasons” to be ascertained by the justest light of 
faith and sentiment. The proaimate Future is determined by 
the recent Past: and if historical prevision is attainable at all, 
it can only be by carefully laying down the lines of tendency 
that run through the present century and tracing whither they 
converge. There is an abusive reliance on Eternal Rectitude 
which makes good men blind to the real forces of human wick- 
edness and incredulous of the possible vitality of wrong. They 
talk about “trust in a principle.” But the best “ principle” in 
the world is not alive ; and will effect just nothing at all, if let 
alone, or merely blazoned forth in speech and print. Not till it 
gets hold of living men and works itself out at their finger-ends, 
not till it passes from abstract to concrete, from moral to mate- 
rial, is the smallest hope to be entertained of it. We know not 
which is most to be deplored, in this matter of American Sla- 
very ;—the conservative quietude which is content to invoke 
the influence of “truth and time ;”—or the abolitionist repudi- 
ation of “ political action.” Busy falsehood will do more, we 
fear, in the briefest “time,” than idle “truth” in an eternity. 
And in dealing with an evil subsisting by artifice of law, 
strengthened by constitutional compact, and penetrating the 
entire policy of the State, to renounce “political action” seems 
very like objecting to “medical action” in a case of poisoning, 
or “typographical action” in confutation of a book. The plea 
that every resort to the ballot-box implies allegiance to a con- 
stitution which recognises slavery, is so puerile, that we presume 
there is some other than this ostensible ground,—some local dif- 
ficulty—some unexpressed antipathy,—at the base of this extra- 
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ordinary resolve. We rejoice toobserve that the present crisis has 
emancipated some of the noblest ofa noble band from a scruple 
so disabling. For the personal devotedness and heroism of many 
Abolitionists, and for the genius and accomplishments of some, 
we avow the highest admiration: and in the stern work of 
awakening the public conscience and baffling every hope of a 
hush-up, they have done good service. But the problem which 
they start they do not help tosolve. To the foreigner their pub- 
lic organs are repulsive from their violence. To the statesman 
their programme of “dmmediate emancipation” is absurd to begin 
with, and becomes mere trifling at the end of twenty years. To 
the moralist, their refusal to mediate between the inherited evil 
and the desired escape,—their short-cut through all sympathy 
with the slaveholders’ difficulty,—must appear a virtual confes- 
sion of incapacity to deal with the elements of a vast and com- 
plicated question. We are far from admitting the assertion that 
they have retarded the solution of the great problem: but their 
function as a party is to supply rather incentives to the conflict 
than wisdom to achieve the victory. 

To judge of the prospects of American Slavery, it is neces- 
sary to watch the changes it has undergone, in area, in popu- 
lation, in strength of economical interest, in hold on political 
party and social opinion, during the last seventy years. 

During the war of Independence, there was no State whose 
soil was without its bondsmen. But that struggle awakened 
sentiments which put slavery to the blush: and as early as 
1783, the phrase in the Massachusetts Bill of Rights, “ All men 
are born free and equal,” was declared, in the Supreme Court at 
Boston, to bar siave-holding in that State. The judges of New 
Hampshire attributed to the same words the effect of securing 
freedom to every child subsequently born. The example spread 
immediately to Connecticut and Rhode Island. Before 1790, 
the further introduction of slaves had been prohibited in five 
other States, including Virginia and Maryland, and provision 
had been made in Pennsylvania and New York and New Jersey 
for the exemption from bondage of all future-born persons. 
Every where, except in South Carolina and Georgia, the ten- 
dency declared itself against Slavery: but nowhere was the 
“institution” entirely absent. In this early and mixed state of 
things, the social colouring was much more homogeneous than 
we are apt to imagine: and a later season was required to bring 
out the distinctive shades. Throwing back, however, into the 
servile territory the States which, like Virginia, did not follow 
up their good beginnings, and claiming as free soil only those 
that consummated their emancipative acts, we find that a sur- 
vey of the Union in its first years would yield the following 
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result. Ofthe whole area ofthe country, 403,000 square miles 
were free soil, and 385,000 slave soil. At present, the slave area 
contains 929,000 square miles ; the free, 643,000. The slave- 
holders’ portion has thus increased from less than 49 per cent 
to more than 59 per cent of the whole. 

The number of slaves at the two ends of the same period 
affords another point of comparison. It will yield, however, no 
just inference, unless we bear in mind two important facts : 
(1) that by the measures taken in the Northern States, 120,000 
negroes were emancipated in the first twenty years, and thus 
withdrawn, with their increase, from the slave-census; and 
(2) that since the cessation in 1808 of the external slave-trade 
the servile class has been restricted to natural increase, while 
the white population has received immense accessions from im- 
migration. Of the magnitude of this element some idea may 
be formed from the return, in the tables of 1850, of nearly 
two millions and a half of foreign-born persons living in the 
States. These are most powerful causes, thinning and excluding 
the one class, attracting the other, for the last half-century. 
The small impression they have jointly produced on the rela- 
tive numbers of slaves and whites* is truly remarkable. The 
former amounted in 1790 to 697,900 out of 3,870,400, or 18 
per cent. In 1850, they numbered 3,204,300 out of 22,757,400, 
or above 14 per cent: and were the foreign-born actual immi- 
grants then living thrown out of the account, the percentage 
would rise to 15°6. Thus the relative magnitude of the evil is 
but little changed since the time when the Confederation was 
fresh and strong in common sentiment and distinctly tending 
to a common policy on this very matter. So little is this now 
the case, that for the purposes of this question the States divide 
themselves into two camps: and the difficulty arising from the 
increased number of slaves in the South is scarcely alleviated 
by the preponderance of the other race in the North. The ab- 
solute danger and embarrassment of the problem, no one can 
doubt, have incalculably increased, and are yearly increasing, 
with the growing mass of servitude. Were it the immediate 
interest, and the unanimous will of the proprietors to have only 
free labour on their estates next year, it would be a much more 
anxious thing to effect the change than at any date during the 
last sixty years. 

But unfortunately, vast economical interests have grown up, 
which since the last century have given to the system a tena- 


* We neglect in this calculation the free coloured people: the census of 1790 
not enumerating them; their later numbers consisting of people directly trans- 
ferred from the one status to the other, and so vitiating the comparison; and the 
whole class being too small materially to affect the result (about 430,000 in 1850), 
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city altogether new. At the time of the Union, Georgia and 
South Carolina were the only States yielding tropical products, 
and demanding African labour. Rice and cotton, raised on 
low-lying lands under a temperature ranging from 80° upwards, 
require for their culture a latitude not higher than the limit 
between the Carolinas, and a human constitution more patient 
of heat than the Anglo-Saxon. Had these States, with their pre- 
sent limits, been cut off by sea or desert from the South and West, 
their power to retard the incipient tendency to emancipation 
would have been only temporary. For awhile, no doubt, the 
stimulus imparted to cotton-cultivation by the invention of the 
saw-gin, would still have operated to enhance the value and 
tighten the chains of the slave. But as soon as the plantations 
had obtained their complement of hands, the question would 
have returned, whether the work might not be got out of the 
negroes as free labourers: and it is conceivable that, in the 
face of an overwhelming preponderance of social sentiment 
against slavery, and under conditions thus brought into analogy 
to those of our West Indian islands, the experiment might have 
long preceded ours. But the gigantic expansion of the annual 
cotton export from zero (for up to 1790 not a bag had yet been 
shipped) to twelve hundred millions of pounds could not expend 
itself in crowding the fields of the old Atlantic coast. Around 
the Gulf of Mexico were adjacent lands, practically unlimited, 
eminently favourable to tropical products, and politically within 
easy reach of the Republic’s ambition. In 1803, the acquisi- 
tion of Louisiana more than doubled the whole Union at a 
stroke, and furnished lands on which the sugar-cane would 
grow. Florida, annexed in 1821, and Texas in 1845, opened 
new fields of the richest promise. The inevitable dispersion of 
labour drawn off to till the fresh territories, reproduced all the 
conditions which give strength toslavery. A sparse population, 
under a burning heaven and on fertile plains inviting occupa- 
tion, will toil for others only under compulsion : and where com- 
bination of labour is needed to reclaim the wilderness and raise 
the crop, the importation of slaves will be profitable. Hence 
a sudden enhancement of the market-value of a gang: and the 
rapid development of an internal slave-trade, transporting the 
surplus hands from the middle States to the unbroken fields 
of the South. The operation of this ¢ause in reanimating the 
slave-power where it was nearly spent, and in converting Vir- 
ginia especially from an agricultural into a “breeding” state, 
is familiar to every reader of Mrs. Stowe; and speaks to the 
eye in the statistics of the last twenty or thirty years. While 
the number of slaves has been comparatively stationary in the 
old States in which they are “raised,” it has doubled, trebled, 
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quadrupled, in the Southern countries added to the Union. Be- 
tween 1830, for instance, and 1850, the slaves in Virginia have 
increased only from 469,757 to 472,528: but in the same time 
the number in Florida has risen from 15,501 to 39,309, and 
Texas has acquired 58,161. In 1820 North Carolina had 
295,017 slaves: in 1850, the number had been reduced to 
288,548: and in the same interval, Maryland had suffered a 
similar decrease from 107,398 to 90,368: but meanwhile the 
increase in Alabama had been from 41,879-to 342,892; in Mis- 
sissippi, from 32,814 to 309,878; in Louisiana, from 69,064 to 
244,809 ; in Arkansas, from 1,617 to 47,000; in Tennessee, 
from 80,107 to 239,460; and even in Missouri, from 10,222 to 
87,422. From a glance at these figures it becomes obvious that 
a new commerce has sprung up, unhappily restoring a common 
interest in the “domestic institution” to States, whose unequal 
agricultural competition was beginning to draw them in differ- 
ent directions. It is as idle to judge of Virginia’s prosperity by 
her field-produce, as to condemn pastures for not yielding corn. 
She is the grazing-farm for rearing human stock : and so long 
as her land supplies yearly exports equal in value to the whole 
exports of the Union to Canada or Cuba, she will hold to the 
gainful though it be a guilty traffic. The excess of land in one 
place, and the excess of labour suitable to till it in another, have 
found each other out ; and have created a joint economical in- 
terest, too powerful to be reached by moral appeal. Mr. Calhoun 
no doubt expresses the universal sentiment of the Southern 
States, when in a despatch of August 12th, 1844, he speaks 
thus of the effects which would follow the abolition of Slavery : 


“To this continent, the blow would be calamitous beyond descrip- 
tion. It would destroy, in a great measure, the cultivation and pro- 
duction of the great tropical staples, amounting annually in value to 
nearly three hundred millions of dollars,—the fund which stimulates 
and upholds almost every other branch of its industry, commerce, na- 
vigation, and manufactures. The whole, by their joint influence, are 
rapidly spreading population, wealth, improvement and civilisation over 
the whole continent, and vivifying, by their overflow, the industry of 
Europe, thereby increasing its population, wealth, and advancement in 
the arts, in power, and in civilisation.” Greeley’s History, p. 40. 


In order to confirm his estimate of slave-economy, Mr. Cal- 
houn dwells complacently in this remarkable despatch on the 
reputed failure of the British experiment of emancipation: and 
in demonstrating our failure, unless Mr. Greeley’s History re- 
produces the paper incorrectly, he understates the sugar-pro- 
duce of our colonies about 120-fold,—confounding perhaps 
hundred-weights and pounds. ‘The British possessions,” he 
says, “including the East and West Indies, and Mauritius, pro- 
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duced in 1842, of sugar only, 3,993,771 pounds.” Now the 
official returns for that year show the total amount from these 
sources entered in that year for home consumption, to have been 
4,325,785 ewt. Great as have been and are the difficulties at- 
tending the change in our West Indian policy, they have not 
yet driven us to the mean and wicked course attributed to us 
by this statesman ;—viz. the resolve to ruin our competitors on 
the American continent by forcing on them the slave-emanci- 
pation under which’ we are smarting ourselves. In truth, the 
sacrifices entailed by the transition to free labour and free com- 
merce have occasioned us no surprise and certainly no repent- 
ance: and their limit has evidently been reached. The im- 
pression, we believe, prevails among the American planters that 
the British West Indies are rapidly returning to a state of 
nature ; and especially are fast abandoning the sugar-cane as 
too much for the energies of free labour. Happily, the com- 
mercial returns dispel this ridiculous illusion. Slavery was 
abolished by the Act of 1833 ; the system of forced labour being 
still continued for some years under the name of Apprentice- 
ship, and the monopoly by differential duties remaining un- 
broken till 1845. Ifwe take the produce of the three years, 
1835, 1845, 1855, we shall see at a glance the latest achieve- 
ments of the slave-system, with protective duties ; the result of 
free labour without free trade ; and the most recent operation 
of a system doubly free. In the first of the three selected years, 
our slave-colonies (West Indies and Mauritius) furnished, for 
home-consumption only, 178,000 tons of sugar and molasses ; 
in the second, 180,626 ; in the third, 211,631. Thus the free 
produce, instead of dwindling away in obedience to prediction, 
has increased about 19 per cent. Still, while defending the 
results of the great British experiment from misapprehension, 
we are far from denying that the curse of slavery has been re- 
deemed by vast effort and sacrifice.’ Nor could it be removed 
from the adjacent continent without still greater and more pro- 
tracted loss, during the transition to a better system. Under 
slavery alone do men exist for the mere soil’s sake. With free- 
dom, Nature re-asserts her right, and the soil is found to exist 
for the sake of men: and as in Jamaica, so in America, the 
labourer, left at his own disposal, will be content with the kind 
and degree of work which suffices to supply his customary 
wants. It is not reasonable to expect from the African, trained 
in the worship of idleness, a spontaneous and superfluous in- 
dustry. The energy which only the competition of numbers 
extorts from a white peasantry will reserve itself for the same 
stimulus among the coloured races. It is a waste of time to 
discuss the relative cheapness or dearness of free labour under 
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conditions which tempt it to retire from market altogether. 
Such conditions, we fear, are present over a large area in the 
Southern States ; and constrain us to admit a powerful, though 
not permanent, economic interest in favour of the existing 
system. 

A strong moral sentiment, ineree, or a decided political 
instinct, will find a way through all problems of gain or loss. 
And if we could see, in reviewing the past seventy years, a 
growing force of anti-slavery opinion in the Union, we should 
give little heed to the argument from the balance-sheet. But 
it is a startling fact that, while there have been repeated Federal 
contests, at considerable intervals, between the slave principle 
and the free, the victory has remained, more and more de- 
cisively, with the Southern party. A mere enumeration of the 
successive struggles will show this. They have always arisen 
when new outlying territory had to be dealt with, and the 
conditions determined for its transition from mere Public Land 
to incipient Political organisation. As Land, it is at Federal 
disposal: when settled and organised, at its own. By making 
the exclusion of slavery a prior condition of political admission, 
Congress may bespeak the soil for freedom. The “Democratic” 
party affects to regard such provisions as an improper forestall- 
ing of State rights, though never disinclined to obtain a remis- 
sion of their stringency at the hands of Congress. Three great 
masses of Territory have furnished the battle-ground of this 
political dispute :—the Northwest Territory, from the Ohio to 
the sources of the Mississippi;—the Louisiana, purchase of 
1803, from the Gulf of Mexico to the sources of the Missouri ;— 
and the acquisitions from Mexico, including Texas, New Mexico, 
and California. 

In 1787, July 13th, Congress wnanimously passed the cele- 
brated Ordinance “for the government of the Territory of the 
United States, Northwest of the Ohio ;’ which closed with the 
following “ unalterable article :” 

“There shall be neither Slavery nor involuntary servitude 
in the said territory, otherwise than in punishment of crimes, 
whereof the parties shall be duly convicted.” 

Here, then, at the outset of the history, a concurrent voice 
declares the power of Congress to predestine the “ domestic in- 
stitutions” of future States, and its will to close them against 
slavery. True, the present Federal Constitution was not rati- 
fied till more than two years later,—November 1789. But in 
the very first session of Congress held under it, the validity 
of the ‘ Ordinance” was recognised : its provisions being ex- 
tended to new Territory ceded to the Union by North Carolina 
and Georgia,—with one unfortunate exception,—of “the article 
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which forbids slavery.” The exception secured Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi to the slave interest; as the Ordinance 
itself had predetermined to freedom the soil of the future Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

Yet even this Northwestern country, being tainted by Vir- 
ginian settlers, did but sulkily accept its blessing. Between 
1503 and 1807, three or four applications to Congress were made 
by the inhabitants, praying to be relieved for ten years from 
the prohibition of slavery : and twice at least did Select Com- 
mittees report to the House in their favour. But though the 
old unanimity was broken, the Legislature had not yet learned 
the democratic version of “ unalterable articles:” and the “Or- 
dinance” was sustained. 

For a virgin soil, the seat of no prior rights, the simple veto 
of this “Ordinance” sufficed. But the Louisiana acquisition 
had been under the sovereignties of Spain and France, both 
of which had legalised slavery. It was only, however, at its 
Southern extremity, formed into the state of Louisiana in 1811 
(whence Arkansas was subsequently detached), that the insti- 
tution had real possession and remained undisputed: and after 
this portion had politically defined itself, the opportunity was 
favourable for rescuing the vast residuary region (under the 
name of Missouri Territory) from a curse which had scarcely 
straggled into it. Few, however, as the slaves upon it were, the 
object could not be accomplished without direct provision for 
the extinction of their actual status, as well as against any 
further importations. Whether the prerogative of Congress ex- 
tended to positive, though only prospective, manumission on 
the public lands, was more open to constitutional doubt than 
its simply preventive power. Nevertheless, when Missouri 
applied for admission as a State in 1818, the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed, by small but repeated majorities, a proviso, 
barring the introduction of more slaves, and freeing at the age 
of twenty-five all children born after the Act of admission to 
the Union. The Senate struck out the proviso, and the Dill 
fell through. 

Missouri, however, was not to be kept outside from deference 
to a political balance: and next year the question of her ad- 
mission came up again. The same disagreement between the 
two houses reappeared in spite of repeated manceuvres to evade 
it: the Senate rejecting, the Representatives demanding, an 
exclusion of slavery from the proposed State. A new feature, 
however, was introduced into the case by Southern ingenuity, 
and succeeded in resolving the strife. The Upper House said 
to the Lower:—“ Take away your restriction from Missouri 
State, and we will agree to put it on the residue of Missouri 
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Territory.’ The bait was taken: the reversion of freedom in 
the future was accepted in compensation for immediate exten- 
sion of slavery. Missouri got her “institution,” with its politi- 
cal consequences ; and the North, a piece of paper, with these 
words : 

“ And be it further enacted, That in all that territory ceded 
by France to the United States under the name of Louisi- 
ana which lies north of 36° 30' north latitude, excepting only 
such part thereof as is included within the limits of the State 
contemplated by this Act, Slavery and involuntary servitude 
otherwise than in punishment of crime whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted, shall be and is hereby for ever pro- 
hibited.” 

This is the celebrated Missouri Compromise, carried in Feb- 
ruary 1820, by a majority of 90 against 87. 

Five-and-twenty fyears elapsed, and the parties in this 
contest stood face to face again ;—not now to constitute their 
own territory, but to appropriate foreign soil. Dr. Channing, 
in one of the noblest political pamphlets ever produced, has 
made the story of Texas universally known. It was notori- 
ously in the Slave-interest that the land was overrun, disturbed, 
revolutionised, annexed. Due warning was given to the North 
by many a faithful observer: and, in addition to the hatred of 
Slave-extension, the crisis must have enlisted whatever feeling 
there was of national honour and good faith. Yet this new 
issue, offering so much more vulnerable surface, passed to its 
decision more easily than any previous one. The majorities 
were larger in 1845 than in 1820: and the utmost that the free- 
soil party could achieve was to trace across the new region the 
magic line of 36° 30', which divides the guilt from the innocence 
of slavery. A vote of 134 against 77 legalised the gains of usur- 
pation, and out of a territory unpolluted by servitude carved 
for the future of the Union five States foredoomed to bear the 
curse. 

Boundary questions springing out of the new acquisition oc- 
casioned the Mexican war ; which again brought in fresh territo- 
rial spoils to be divided between the slave condition and the free. 
Military distinction having won the President’s Chair for an 
honest man who would not truckle to the South (General Tay- 
lor), the free-soil party acquired for a time fresh spirit and hope: 
and in the discussions respecting New Mexico and California, 
the Lower House showed an increased disposition to press in- 
hibitions of Slavery. But the pertinacity of the Senate pro- 
ducing a “dead-lock,” Mr. Clay interposed and achieved his 
final act of pacification in the celebrated “ Compromise of 1850.” 
Before it passed, he himself had been withdrawn from the Sen- 
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ate by ill-health, and General Taylor had died and been suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Fillmore. By what marvelious construction this 
jumble of measures was accepted as a compromise remains an 
impenetrable mystery. What did it concede to the North ?— 
this only, that the Slave-market within the District of Colum- 
bia should be shifted to the outside. What did it secure to the 
South? (1) A renunciation on the part of Congress of all right 
to interfere with the internal Slave-trade ; (2) an exemption of 
California, New Mexico, and Utah, from all restriction as to 
Slavery ; (3) the revolting Fugitive Slave Law. We know no- 
thing more unaccountable in political history, than the sudden 
prostration of the free-soil party at this crisis of American 
affairs. That they could for a moment look on the terms vouch- 
safed by Mr. Clay as any thing short of ignominious surrender 
is the clearest proof of weakness, pusillanimity, and division. 
The prohibition of slavery which Congress refused to apply was 
imposed upon California by her gold. The social state produced 
by the nature of her wealth is incompatible with “involuntary 
servitude ;” and at her own desire she was admitted as a free 
State. Economical necessity, not moral or political tendency, 
determined her happier fate. 

The disgraces of 1850, however, seemed as if they must 
really be the last. The very matter of contention,—it was sup- 
posed,— was exhausted. The land that remained for Federal 
disposal was North of 36° 30’, and was shielded from contro- 
versy by the settlement of 1820. Consoled by this assurance, 
Boston permitted her streets to become the hunting-ground of 
the slave-catcher, and lent her courts, her officers, her citizens 
in aid of his pursuit. She performed her odious engagement ; 
but is disappointed of her virtuous reward. Emboldened by 
invariable success, and aided by a Pierce administration, the 
Southern leaders resolved to push their advantage: and to 
organise the remainder of the Northwest Territory without any 
regard to the Missouri Ordinance. The events are too recent, 
and have been too fertile in astonishing results, to need recital. 
In May 1854, the Act to organise the territories of Nebraska 
and Kansas was passed, expressly leaving it open to the inha- 
bitants to introduce slavery, if they chose. This violation of 
the Law of 1820 was carried in the Lower House by 113 votes 
against 100, and in the Upper by 35 against 13. The debate, 
often discreditable to the temper of the Legislature, was re- 
deemed by a speech from Mr. Seward, Senator of New York, so 
calm, masterly, and high-minded, as to leave the strongest im- 
pression of his statesmanlike character. 

The original rule of American usage undoubtedly was, that 
the Federal government is the government of the territories. 
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Under protection of this principle the whole power of the Union 
had again and again been brought to bear upon a particular 
region on or before its candidature for admission to the system, 
and imposed conditions to guard the general well-being against 
special and local interests. The democratic leaders are intent 
on subverting this rule of Constitutional law: and, under cover 
of their doctrine, the slaveholding interest, which is essentially 
local, has escaped the ban of the general Legislature, and carried 
its cause into its own sectional court. This was a safe game, 
so long as the geographical conditions favoured their “institu- 
tion,” and kept the Yankees off. There could be no doubt how 
the Texan adventurers would settle the labour-question, when 
left open to them. But it was otherwise with Kansas, which 
yields no tropical products ; where, as in Missouri, the hemp 
and tobacco fields would supply the chief employment of the 
African labourer; and whither the Northern emigrant is as 
likely to find his way as the Southern. In such a region, sla- 
very was not secured by merely throwing it open to local choice. 
If it was to be determined by vote upon the spot, there must 
be a dash made at the suffrage, and the ballot-box be made to 
speak in the right sense. The enterprise organised for this pur- 
pose, under the auspices of a Senator and acting Vice-President 
of the United States (Atchison), reads like a romance even to 
‘ those who are most credulous of political and personal infamy. 
We need not repeat a thrice-told tale: how armed bands from 
a neighbouring State carried the polling-booths at the point of 
the bowie-knife, and created a Legislature by votes of which 
four-fifths were illegal: how this spurious Assembly enacted, 
on behalf of slavery, laws suppressing all liberty of speech, of 
the press, or of political action,—in terms and under penalties 
paralleled perhaps in the paroxysms of tyrannical rage, but 
without example in any written code: how the real settlers, not 
content with repudiating the acts of this body, elected one of 
their own, which met at Topeka, and pronounced in favour of 
free labour :—and how the President of the United States, after 
dispersing the Topeka Assembly by military force, and owning 
the fraud and violence of the terrorist parliament, proceeded to 
recognise and execute its atrocious enactments, and to invest 
with official authority the ruffians who procured them. The 
important questions are, first, what has been the action and 
temper of Congress in relation to these outrageous transactions ? 
and next,—since new elections have taken place in the very 
midst of the Kansas excitement,—what is the political verdict 
of the Nation on the most palpable issue of right or wrong ever 
submitted to a people? 

To reach a summary answer to the first question, we must 
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cut through a tangle of parliamentary obstruction and compli- 
cation, which almost makes one despair of representative go- 
vernment. Majority reports and minority reports, —votes regis- 
tered and votes rescinded,—considerations adjourned and re- 
considerations laid on the table,—contradictory bills entering 
the lists at the opposite doors of the bicameral legislature and 
annihilating each other in the lobby between,—strings of 
amendments, that differ merely in word and postpone defeat 
only by renewing and multiplying it,—motions of adjourn- 
ment, of “higher privilege,” of reference to committees,—all 
conceivable devices for disturbing deliberation and hindering 
action, confuse the records of Congress, and attest the fatal 
predominance of party passion. It is not wonderful that the 
result was purely negative. The Lower House, having sent a 
commission of inquiry into Kansas, and learned every thing 
from an elaborate report, recognised the acts of the Topeka 
Assembly, and passed (by a majority of two) a Bill to admit 
Kansas as a free State. The Senate, on the other hand, recog- 
nised the usurping Legislature, and passed (by a majority of 
33 against 12) a Bill for constituting Kansas through its offi- 
cials and authority, and so determining the soil to slavery. As 
neither House would agree to the measure of the other, the 
controversy stands over for legislative decision under the new 
régime. Meanwhile, the measures of the ruffian-parliament are 
in possession: the free settlers have been driven out, the United 
States’ troops are on the spot to protect the political gains of 
lawlessness and crime: and an invasion which, in its concep- 
tion and execution, has exhausted the varieties of infamy, re- 
tains a complete success. That Congress could terminate its 
session and disperse from Washington, leaving in this condition 
a territory under its charge, strikes us as either an unexampled 
dereliction of public duty, or an alarming proof of incapacity. 
The brutal assault on Mr. Sumner, for exposing the degenerate 
departure of the South from every noble American tradition, 
was the act of an individual ; it might proceed from any for- 
tuitous savage thrown into the House by the lottery of a ge- 
neral election; and only proves the real inner power, the agitat- 
ing sway of accomplished intellect and noble speech over dumb 
passions and strong arms. The virtual impunity of the as- 
sailant, and his return to Washington as the accepted hero of 
his State, are serious signs of a corrupted social sentiment. But 
the legislative abandonment of Kansas to a triumphant terror- 
ism, which has brought the very name of Law into contempt, 
under a federal executive prostituted to the service of con 
spiracy and fraud, indicates political or moral incompetency 
for the highest functions of a civilised State. 
Q 
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And now, as to the second question ; what verdict has the 
Nation, by its recent suffrage, pronounced upon these things ? 
It has given to the Slave- interest some thirty more votes in the 
Lower “House, and a four years’ additional lease of the Execu- 
tive administration. It is impossible to break the force of this 
tremendous fact. The Northern power, roused by the intensest 
provocation, united by incontestable danger, fresh from the 
detection of shameless designs, has strained her moral resources 
to the utmost ;—and has been signally defeated. The ballot- 
boxes of the Union have emphatically declared in favour of 
Extension of Slavery ;—extension over their own free soil ; and 
extension by seizure of what is not their own ;—in both in- 
stances at the cost of violated faith, and with disregard of 
positive engagements both national and international. Never 
was an election cast more entirely on a single intelligible issue. 
For months it had been the sole domestic topic of discussion ; 
had touched the zeal of the coldest ; had extinguished political 
neutrality and moral indifference, and forced every one to take 
sides. The struggle in Kansas and the half-perpetrated mur- 
der on the floor of the Senate-house kept one phase of the 
question before the electors : the Ostend Manifesto recommend- 
ing the appropriation of Cuba, and signed by Mr. Buchanan, 
fixed attention on the other. If ever, then, the preponderating 
sentiment of a people can be inferred from the balance of their 
franchise, we may surely ‘apply the test on occasion of the re- 
cent election. The inference must always be qualified by a 
remembrance of the peculiar distribution of the suffrage in the 
States. The number of representatives sent by each State to 
the Lower House,—and in like manner the number of electors 
it contributes to the electoral College which chooses the Presi- 
dent,—is in the ratio of its ‘Population ; New York, as highest 
in the census, sending 35 : Pennsylvania, which is next, 27; 
and so on. In the free states (where, on an average, 14 472 
voters choose one representative), the elections must. perfectly 
express the dominant opinion of the male adult citizens. The 
franchise is regarded there as a purely personal right, and is in 
no way qualified by property. In the slave-states, the aggre- 
gate of votes can never exceed two-thirds of the male adult 
population :—the white man having a vote on his own account, 
and, if a proprietor, three additional votes for every set of five 
slaves possessed by him. Of the votes thus constituted, 8,896 
suffice to appoint one representative. The general result of 
this arrangement is, that there are 90 members for the slave- 
states, each one of whom represents 68,725 whites ; and 144 
members for the free-states, each one of whom represents 91,935 
whites. ‘The votes conferred by the mere possession of slaves, 
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—resting on property-right as distinguished from personal,— 
are sufficient to return 30 members to the House. As there 
are not more than 92,257 owners of ten slaves and upwards, it is 
evident that the Southern representation must practically be 
in the hands of an oligarchy: the more so, as the degraded 
condition of the “white trash” that hang on the outskirts of 
the estates, and form the rabble of the towns, reduces them to 
mere tools of neighbouring power. In judging of the moral 
significance of an election, allowance must be made for these 
things. But in computing political prospects, they are factors 
in the calculation, instead of deductions from the result: for 
they are fixed data in the Constitution, which spread wherever 
it goes. The inequality of condition they establish between 
the Northern and the Southern element in the Commonwealth 
only gives intenser interest to their political competition for 
new soil. 

There is a prevailing impression, we believe, that Mr. 
Buchanan’s election has been carried by a narrow majority ; 
and that, in that respect, it presents a very favourable contrast 
with the previous defeat of General Scott by Mr. Pierce. The 
impression arises from limiting the comparison to the electoral 
vote; which gave the Chair to Buchanan by 174 against 114 
for Fremont; to Pierce, in 1852, by 254 against 42 for Scott. 
When we pass behind these figures, and count out of the 
ballot-boxes the tickets of the popular vote, we meet with a 
very different result. At this primary pole, Pierce received 
1,590,490 votes against 1,378,589 for Scott. Buchanan has 
received 1,649,362 votes against 1,168,174 for Fremont :—the 
victor rising considerably above, the vanquished falling yet 
farther below, the corresponding numbers at the previous elec- 
tion. The decisiveness of the popular pronunciamento becomes 
still more conspicuous when we observe that Buchanan could 
have spared more than four-fifths of his votes in the slave 
States, and yet have polled a large majority over his antagonist. 
Not a solitary vote was cast for Fremont except in the free 
States: and even here on his own ground, the balance was so 
even, that Buchanan, with little more than a sixth of his 
remaining votes, would have turned it against him. The 
free-State return for Fremont amounted to 1,168,174; for 
Buchanan to 1,036, 247; who wanted, therefore, from the rest 
of the Union but 131,927 votes; but actually received thence 
613,115. The truth, then, cannot be disguised that, of the in- 
habitants of free soil, nearly one-half have no desire to prevent 
the extension of slavery, but will support it under the severest 
tests that shame and disgust can apply. Even the State of 
William Penn gave so decided a preponderance to the successful 
candidate, that he would still have carried its suffrage, had the 
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Fillmore party transferred to Fremont every one of their 82,229 
votes. Nor is the existence of a powerful Southern party in the 
free States less distinctly marked by the Congressional elec- 
tions. The free States, we have said, send to the House of Re- 
presentatives 144 members : the slave States only 90. Yet even 
during the accumulated insults recently heaped upon the North, 
and under favour of Mr. Pierce’s declining popularity, the oppo- 
sition could barely keep the balance of party even, and register 
an occasional majority of two or three. And on appeal to the 
country, a large working majority for the Southern schemes was 
immediately obtained, and the Lower House put in harmony 
with the Upper. 

These phenomena are far too vast, and are presented on an 
occasion far too simple and critical, to be resolved into mere 
accidents of party engineering. With grief we come to the con- 
clusion, that during the present century American Slavery has 
gained not simply area, and numbers, and economical interests, 
but a more terrible support ;—the dominant sentiment of the 
nation. Under the conditions of that expanding society, strag- 
gling into the wilderness behind and inundated by a flood of 
miscellaneous emigration in front, Southern recklessness appeals 
to universal suffrage with more success than Northern thought- 
fulness and reverence for law. Would that we could discover 
evidence, that the political difficulties of such a country had 
been lessened by the moral clearness and faithfulness of its na- 
tural teachers,—the clergy of its several communions. Seventy 
years ago, politicians and men of the world, like Jefferson and 
Madison, were ashamed of slavery, spoke of it under their breath, 
and wanted to keep every trace of it off the face of their con- 
stitution, and out of sight of history. At present, professed 
ministers of Christ unblushingly defend it, blandly anoint it 
with the oil of a spurious sanctity, and bless its black banner 
going forth to new conquests. We must confirm this statement 
by one example; and, that it may not be a morceau of private 
eccentricity, but as public and official as possible, we will take 
it from the ministrations of a United-States Chaplain, on duty 
in Kansas, during the spring of 1855. We quote from the nar- 
rative of a most reliable eye and ear witness, Rev. Frederick 
Starr, a Presbyterian Clergyman, himself so “ moderate” as to 
have been unanimously acquitted of “ Abolitionism” by a Lynch- 
court of “ Border-ruffians.” The scene is laid in Missouri, on 
the eve of the invasion to storm and stuff the ballot-boxes : 


“The two parties brought out the candidates, and Missouri was not 
idle. At Platte city, the county-seat of Platte county, Atchison’s home, 
on the 5th day of March 1855, a Pro-slavery mass-meeting was held. 
Several speakers addressed it, among them General Atchison, and the 
Rev. Leander Kerr, United-States Chaplain to the army at Fort Leaven- 
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worth. Atchison declared, ‘Wer must and we wILL make Xansas @ 
Slave-State, PEACEABLY tf we can, forcibly and at the point of the BAYO- 
NET if we Must.’ I was informed that Atchison was very drunk when 
he was speaking. The Rev. Leander Kerr made an address, and read 
a doggerel poem on Abolitionists ; these he published the next week 
by request. Mr. Kerr was a United-States officer, salaried from the 
United-States treasury, paid with money three-fourths of which comes 
from the North. Zis man, previous to an election in Kansas passes 
from Kansas over into Missouri to stimulate a Missouri mob to come 
into Kansas and violate the rights of American citizens, and to slaughter 
innocent persons, against whom by his libels and falsehoods he has 
stirred up the vengeance and brutality of ignorant and ferocious South- 
erners. ut listen while he talks for himself: 

‘ And now to ascertain your position, and what are your duties in 
the contest before you ; let us ascertain the cause for which you are con- 
tending. What is that cause? Jt is the most just, righteous and holy, 
in which men were ever ENGAGED! And who are your enemies? They 
are the most unscrupulous of men ; STEEPED from the crowns of their 
heads to the soles of their feet 7x the BLACKEST INFAMY OF PERDITION, 
they are of their Father the Devit, and the works of their father they 
are doing and will do IF LET ALONE. 

‘Go, then [to Kansas], as men, as patriots, as Christians, and do 
your duty to yourselves, your country and your Gop. Do gentlemen 
talk of honourable and lawful means to PREVENT all this mass of East- 
ern abomination, moral, social, and infidel, from ENTERING among you ? 
Ifa midnight robber were to attempt to break into my quarters, I would 
avail myself of the most efficient means at my command to expel him. 
T would not sit down to ponder upon honourable and lawful means ; the 
only law I would recognise in the case would be the law of self-preser- 
vation. Talk not of honourable and lawful means, save the law of self- 
preservation against men who trample alike the laws of heaven and 
your country under their feet ; men who know as LITTLE of HONOUR in 
their souls as a monkey knows of the complicated mechanism of a steam- 
engine. Away with such paltry sentimentalism! It is as much out of 
place as lullaby songs and nursery tales are out of place in the heat of 
battle or in the midst of storm and shipwreck. HoNnouRABLE warfare 
is for HONOURABLE HEROES, not for ROBBERS AND BANDITTI ; AND SUCH 
THESE ABOLITIONISTS ARE !’”* 

Moral degradation and profaneness like this can find, it 
would seem, a Society to accept them as representative of the re- 
ligion of Christ! It is not the only instance of clerical corrup- 
tion cited by Mr. Starr: and it is evident that there is in his 
opinion a class of preachers of this type. However small it may 
be, it shows the tendency of Slave-championship in its last resort. 
But far short of this, the presence of the curse upon the South- 
ern land appears to have cowed and sophisticated the whole 
spirit of the churches. It would be too much to expect that 

* See Mr. Starr’s Report of the outrages in Kansas, in the New York Weekly 


Tribune, Saturday, Nov. 8, 1856;—the most complete narrative we have seen, from 
a witness resident more than five years on the spot. 
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the tone of religious teaching should remain altogether unaf- 
fected by the social atmosphere around. But it is a humiliat- 
ing spectacle when the collective Christianity of a country 
surrenders the lead of moral reforms, and follows with poor 
inertia the infatuated vigour of selfishness, or the conservative 
creeping of atheistic distrust. We fear it is too true that the 
slave has in other ages owed to Catholic Christianity mitigations 
and deliverance, which the Protestantism of the new world is 
little likely to achieve for him again. We do not forget the 
noble exceptions: but in the main we recognise in Mrs. Stowe’s 
satire on the clergy a picture as faithful as it is sad. 

When, therefore, we hear the generous prophecy that Ameri- 
can slavery is on the eve of dying out, and test it by the several 
indications of historical tendency, we find little ground for 
early hope, and have to fall back on that faith in ultimate good 
which survives all temporary disappointment. Steadily, yet 
rapidly, the Southern oligarchy, with increasing support from 
the free-soil democracy, had advanced its designs at length 
completely unveiled; and now holds with firm grasp the en- 
tire machinery of government. What resources are there for 
turning back the tide? Can we depend for the future on 
greater union in the North? May we put down its whole 
probable increase of wealth and numbers to the account of 
free-soil gain? If so, the issue is neither doubtful nor dis- 
tant, and will contradict our fears; for the growth of all 
the social elements of power perpetually increases the rela- 
tive weight of the North. But hitherto the rapid develop- 
ment of the free States has proved an advantage to the South- 
ern politics. The old New-England type of sentiment and 
patriotism has been constantly dwindling into smaller relative 
dimensions. The mercantile element,—always of quietest pas- 
sions but also of faintest conscience,—has assumed huge dimen- 
sions. And the plebeian population of the large towns,—at 
once self-willed and flexible, with the pride of citizenship and 
the antipathies of race,—constitutes a formidable rather than 
a hopeful political instrument. At the recent election five of 
the free States supported the Southern policy: and Iowa is the 
only one, out of New England and not in contact with British 
land or waters, that cast a Northern vote. Certain it is that 
every ten years’ census thus far has swelled the democratic list 
far more than its rival. Itis impossible, with due regard to the 
lessons of the past, to regard Northern development as synony- 
mous with Slave-power limitation. 

If, indeed, we already saw an end to the land-claims of the 
planters’ party,—if they had reached any impassable limit,—the 
prospect would be brighter. The area awaiting settlement by 
freemen, and unlikely to have any worse fate, is still immense. 
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If we give Kansas and Mr. Buchanan the benefit of a favour- 
able hope, and reckon it in with Nebraska, Minnesota, Oregon 
and Washington, as free soil, there remain no fewer than 
1,148,727 square miles, to be covered by industry and institu- 
tions akin to those of Massachusetts and Ohio: and if, mean- 
while, every other barrier stood fast, the preponderance of the 
better social element would be decisive. But nowhere, unhap- 
pily, are the landmarks more shifting than in the South, or 
the gains from their retreat more gigantic. Mexico, already so 
heavily mulcted, seems at this very hour to be lapsing into 
final disorganisation ; and how soon its affairs may be admi- 
nistered from Washington Mr. Buchanan perhaps might be able 
to tell. Central America, first traversed by Californian com- 
merce, next invaded by Walker’s filibusters, then cleared of 
British claims, begins to guess its political destiny, and to re- 
veal its capabilities to the keen eye of the hungry Republic. 
These continental regions alone, with Utah, New Mexico, and 
the Indian grounds, open to the Southern interest an area of 
1,828,253 square miles. The whole vitality of slavery depends 
on perpetual spread and advance: and we as much doubt its 
decline while it can push into new fields as we believe in its 
death when its path is stopped. The successful politicians of 
the South are fully alive to the inherent necessity of self-exten- 
sion belonging to their “peculiar institution.” They have it 
evidently in contemplation to form a vast Slave- -Empire, with 
its base on the capital and population of the North, its out- 
posts on the isthmus, and its sweep over the Caribbean sea. 
Wild as the project seems, it is not without its favouring con- 
ditions. It speaks invitingly to that passion for empire and 
belief in his country’s “destiny” into which the modern Ameri- 
can’s patriotism appears to have resolved itself: and which 
makes even the New Englander love the rights of freedom 
much, continued union more, and sway over the world’s des- 
tinies most of all. It is rendered tempting by the facility 
of its first steps,—nay, the difficuity of avoiding them: for, 
with Texas already in the Republic, how could the fragments 
‘of a disintegrated Mexico remain out? and with an indefinite 
supply of Walkers easy to adopt but impossible to control, 
what can be done but accept the freebooters’ spoil, and re- 
engrave the maps ?—and with Cuba in the hands of a weak and 
needy government, and St. Domingo a paradise in anarchy, 
little more than connivance is needed to get them invaded and 
surmounted by the stars and stripes. And then Jamaica must 
surely follow? In that case, yes: only, as Jamaica is not to 
follow, neither must Cuba and Hayti precede: and we see in a 
moment how the plan, once in full sail, is sure to strike upon a 
reef, and incur unknown disasters. In truth, while it staves 
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off the problem of the moment it is surrounded by frightful 
risks. Were it in human nature to work out schemes that 
dizzy the imagination and make the passions drunk, without a 
slip of prudence or a word of wantonness and pride, we can 
just conceive the secrecy of Talleyrand and the daring of Na- 
poleon combined to be capable of realising the dream in the 
course of two generations. But Providence never permits the 
Spirit of Evil to wield for any length of time both the intellect 
and the will of vast multitudes of men: and the one is sure to 
betray the other. Already, the Southern trumpet has been 
blown too loud : and we should not be surprised if Mr. Buchanan 
should begin by softening its tone and allaying the temper 
which from New England has made stern reply. The Northern 
resources are essential to the Southern schemes: and no strain 
must be put upon the Union greater than even Boston con- 
servatism can bear. It is a delicate question, how far the 
ruling oligarchy can carry the subservient free States ;—how 
long they will continue to furnish pliant politicians, and safe 
preachers, and the needful material of army, navy and finance. 
How many fugitive-slave cases will it take to sicken them of 
the connection ?—how many contused Senators? how many 
lynched and tortured missionaries ?—how many deceived and 
murdered immigrants? Perhaps with sufficient faculty of 
silence, and a Russian habit of stealth, the leaders might with- 
out challenge push their “institution” in any direction and to 
any extent, short of the North itself. But the Southern temper 
is impetuous and arrogant, and can neither observe a reticence 
nor respect a limit. Two years ago, the boast escaped from 
Senator Toombs (of Georgia) that “soon the master with his 
slaves will sit down at the foot of Bunker Hill Monument.” 
The Governor of South Carolina propounds, in his recent 
official message, the doctrine that all labour must again return 
into the hands of slaves. The abettors of the Kansas iniquity 
make no secret of their resolve-—now that the spell of the 
Missouri line is broken,—of overrunning the whole North with 
slaves and turning the federated continent into a vast house 
of bondage. There is a Nemesis for all this insolence: and if 
it be infatuated enough to believe its own predictions, and at- 
tempt their realisation, the free States will be driven to sepa- 
rate, and the splendid visions of the rest will vanish in the 
double retribution of civil and of servile war. Should Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s prudence avail to curb and divert the aggressive 
spirit, to charm it away from its ill-chosen field in Kansas, 
and turn it loose on tropical latitudes, it is probable that this 
check from domestic disunion might be indefinitely delayed. 
But while one question is closed, another is opened. You 
refrain from collision with confederates in the North, only to 
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try the endurance of foreigners in the South. Can it be ex- 
pected that the Old World will become a meek convert to the 
gospel of “destiny” so current in the New ?—that for its sake 
Europe will renounce the law of nations and the guarantees of 
Right ?—that England in particular will repent of her repent- 
ance towards the African race, betray to a new oppressor the 
people she had ceased to oppress, and permit her language, 
framed for free men’s lips, to be corrupted by her own sons, at 
the very heart of her colonial empire, into the dialect of uni- 
versal slavery? Upon what ground can the statesmen at 
Washington claim exemption for their country from the re- 
straints of justice and mutual respect which other nations own, 
and indulge themselves with an international morality worthy 
the deck of an Algerine? With a class of men who could seri- 
ously embrace and apply the principle of the Ostend manifesto, 
negotiation and compact would be a mockery: for the only 
right it asserts is the right to do wrong. If Spain should re- 
fuse to sell the sovereignty of Cuba to the United States, 
“then,” say Mr. Buchanan and his associates, “by every law, 
human and divine, we shall be justified in wresting it from 
Spain, IF WE HAVE THE POWER!” Had the recklessness of the 
Southern policy confined itself to the continent, it might per- 
haps have long evaded the chances of arrest. But if it will in- 
sist on putting to sea, it directly invokes European war and 
interrupts its own secure development by enormous and gra- 
tuitous hazards. Through even this danger (though it were 
dishonour) we believe, however, the Northern States would 
suffer themselves to be drawn, rather than relinquish the 
Union so sacred in their eyes. But there is one extremity and 
anachronism of crime which would conclusively alienate both 
the free States and the European nations, and heartily unite 
New and Old England against an apostate South: we mean, 
the re-opening of the African Slave-trade. That is a question 
which Christendom will not condescend to argue over again : 
it has been flung into the deadhouse where a thousand grim 
barbarities lie ; and those horrid chains are rusting with the 
sword of the gladiator and the rack of the Inquisition. Yet, 
at this very hour, a Special Committee of the South-Carolina 
legislature is in session on this matter, with instructions to re- 
port on the expediency of reviving the Slave-trade; and, in 
order to render the investigation more complete, has asked 
permission to sit continuously through the parliamentary re- 
cess. The committee was appointed on the recommendation 
of the governor: and as it must be drawn from the class of 
persons who returned the Hon. Preston S. Brooks to Congress 
In express approval of his dealings with Mr. Sumner’s head, it 
is not doubtful in what spirit the investigation will be made. 
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The gentlemen of South Carolina are accustomed to be “a law 
unto themselves,” and are little likely to regard the scruples of 
any other law. And being far too “chivalrous” for prudence, 
there may perhaps be a special charm for them in any measure 
that has so strong a name as Piracy, and defies the indignation 
of the civilised world. 

There are doubtless a few European statesmen who are aware 
of the gravity of the present crisis in American society: but 
its fearful significance seems hidden from the mass of even our 
cultivated and thoughtful men. If we read it aright, the time 
has gone by for discussing the removal of slavery ;—the only 
problem now is, whether it is possible to arrest its extension. 
The oligarchy which protects it not only possesses every South 
State-legislature, where alone its severity could be mitigated or 
its term of existence abridged ; but has a firm grasp of the Fe- 
deral government, which rules the Territories and predeter- 
mines the conditions for future States. Not the faintest symp- 
tom appears in any slave State of a desire to wipe out the 
blot. Henry Clay himself is mentioned as “that black-hearted 
traitor:” and did any member of the House at Richmond or 
Charleston propose to substitute predial serfdom for personal 
bondage, to prevent the separation of families, and to educate 
the planters’ people, he would pay the penalty of exile and ruin. 
The only plan of amelioration, the mention of which is ever 
tolerated, is the colonisation to Liberia ; and that, only because 
it is too innocent to be of any avail, and soothingly occupies 
the conscience of weak-minded clergymen, who might else grow 
benevolent and troublesome. At Washington, where alone the 
sentiment of the free States can be brought to bear, the Consti- 
tution limits discussion and legislation on the subject to its 
Federal relations,—within the District of Columbia and on the 
unsettled lands: which last the victory of the democratic party 
has now withdrawn from the favourable action of Congress. 
That the curse should recede seems impossible: and the only 
practical question concerns its mode and direction of advance. 
If it becomes aggressive on the peculiwm of the North, the 
Union will break :—if on the islands of the tropical seas, foreign 
war will ensue :—if on the African coasts, both these disasters 
will follow. And in any of these cases, it would need a bold 
prophet to name the next step: but the strain put upon the 
South would be so great, that in some way or other, more or 
less terrible, the “institution” for which the storm was braved 
would probably have vanished ere the clouds were gone. 

There is one case which might possibly open a more favour- 
able prospect. Should Mexico verify the rumours of her mi- 
neral wealth, and prove another California, she must remain a 
land of free labour, and become a final limit to the slave-exten- 
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sion which her fertility and weakness now invite. Annexed 
or unannexed, she would interpose a bar between Texas and 
Central America, and present to the fugitive a Southern Canada 
at the very gate of his house of bondage. Once encircled with 
a cordon of free soil, the slave-land would have its fee-simple 
reduced to a lease. The term might still not expire for genera- 
tions: but the freehold of the oppressor would be gone. 

It is little that England can do towards solving the domestic 
problems of a susceptible people, not yet forgetful of old in- 
juries, and avowedly preferring even Russian sympathies to 
her own. The negative policy of abstinence and forbearance, a 
careful avoidance of every untenable pretension, an ungrudging 
allowance of free scope to the energies of a kindred nation, so 
long as they are true to the institutions they inherit and the 
liberties they won from us, seem to constitute the essence of 
our duty and our power. In drawing as closely as possible the 
ties which unite us with America, it is, however, incumbent on 
us to affect no disguise of our real and universal sentiment on 
the great question which agitates the country. The question 
is a world-question, on which we have pronounced: and our 
sympathies are with the group of States whose voice is with 
our own, whose action was before our own Let it be clearly 
understood, that though we institute no propaganda of freedom, 
we mean to protect lands and people intrusted to us from any 
crusade of slavery. Our history, God knows, has many blots of 
shame: and among the darkest are those with which the New 
World has a right to reproach us. So much the less can it be 
expected that we shall recede from the one act of reparation we 
have stretched an arm over the Atlantic to achieve ; and shall 
not jealously watch the reactionary wave thrown off from the 
slave-bound coast towards the liberated islands of the West. We 
naturally wish for every thing that may embarrass the schemes 
of slavery-extension : and it would be folly to make any secret 
of the wish. We wish that Spain would hasten emancipation 
in Cuba: so as to discourage invaders by the double task of 
conquest of the land and of subjugation of the people. We 
wish that our Indian authorities may stimulate to the utmost 
the growth and preparation of cotton in the East: so as to re- 
lax the tension of production and the rush into fresh fields in 
the tropical States of America, and to set free the moral sym- 
pathies of our mercantile classes at home from an oppressive 
reciprocity with the planters’ interest. Should democratic im- 
petuosity precipitate a struggle between the conflicting elements 
in America, we are bound in heavy and not ignoble securities to 
give our word of hope to liberty and right : and would fain be 
without too tempting a stake in the continuance and prosperity 
of slavery and wrong. 
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by respectable chemists ; whilst its active properties, more rapid effects, the smaller 
doses required, and.its uniform purity and certainty of operation, render it far prefer- 
able and more really economical than that which is offered at the lowest price. 
This latter consideration is particularly worthy the attention of all 
who, from motives of apparent cheapness, may be induced inad- 
vertently to recommend or purchase an inferior or spurious 
preparation. 

Besides the means taken to ensure genuineness and superiority previous to exposure 
for sale, further to guard against subsequent admixture or adulteration,x— 


EZ" This Oil is sold only in bottles; each bottle being sealed with a stamped 
metallic capsule, and bearing beneath the pink outside wrapper a label with 
Dr. DE Jonen’s stamp and signature, fac-similes of which are subjoined. 


WITHOUT THESE NONE ARE GENUINE. 
DIRECTIONS FOR USH ACCOMPANY EACH BOTTLE. 





CAUTION. 


Dr. de Jongh’s Agents extremely regret that yy 
information they have received compels them ' 
Solicitously to caution all purchasers against 
unprincipled attempts frequently made, when 
this Oil is applicd for, in various unfair ways to 


disparage its value, and to recommend or sub- 
stitute an inferior Brown or Light Brown Oil, 
described as Norwegian, as ‘‘imported fresh 


from Norway ;” or as of the same kind and of 

equal purity and fine quality as Dr. de Jongh’s. 

Extensive use and general preference for many 

years on the Continent, and equally favourable 

results since the introduction of this Oil into 

this country, having materially diminished the 

demand for the Pale or Yellow variety, ordinary 
Brown Fish Oils, prepared solely for manufacturing or household purposes, can be and are very 
profitably offered and supplied at a low rate of charge, although their total unfitness for medical 
use not only leads to serious disappointment or injury, but tends to detract from the high and 
general reputation of a remedy, when genuine, of acknowledged and inestimable value. Where 
this discreditable course is pursued, purchasers are earnestly requested to resort to another 
establishment, or to apply directly to Dr. de Jongh’s Agents in London. 


SOLD, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, BY 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, STRAND, LONDON, 


Dr. DE Joncu’s sole accredited Consignees and Agents for the United Kingdom and the British 
Possessions ; and by many respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the United Kingdom. 
Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s,6d. Pints (20 ounces), 4s.9d. Quarts (40 ounces), 93. 


YMPERIAL MEASURE. 
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TESTIMONIAL DOCUMENTS. 


Tue following are selected from some of the leading Testimonials in commendation: 
of Dr. pg Jon@u’s Light Brown Brown Cod Liver Oil :— 


THE MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR OF HOLLAND. 
“The Hague, Feb. 1, 1848. 
“T have the honour of bringing to your knowledge that it kas pleased the King to grant you, by 
his decree of the 20th January, 1848, No. 101, asilver medal with an appropriate honorary in- 
scription, as a testimony of His Majesty’s high approbation of your efforts in securing to this 
country a supply of the most efficacious Cod Liver Oil from Norway. I have given the necessary 
orders for the execution of this medal, “The Minister of the Intcrior, 


“To Dr. de Jongh, at the Hague.” (Signed) “VAN DER HEIM. 
THE INTENDANT OF THE CIVIL LIST OF BELGIUI. 


“Sir, —The King has charged me to return you his very particular thanks for the homage done 
to him, by the presentation of your most valuable researches concerning the Cod Liver Oil. As an 
expression of his utmost satisfaction, His Majesty has given me the order of presenting you with 
tie accompanying large gold medal. “I remain, with the highest regard, &c. 

“Brussels, Oct. 6, 1847. “The Intendant of the Civil List, 


“To Dr. de Jongh, at the Hague.” (Signed) * CONWE. 
THE ROYAL SANITARY POLICE OF PRUSSIA. 


“In answer to your letter of the 2nd ult., requesting permission to sell Dr. pE Jonon’s Cod 
Liver Oil in bottles, accompanied by his stamp‘and signature, the Royal Police of Prussia (Konig- 
liches-polizei-Praesidium) has the honour of informing you that it has caused the Oil to be sub- 
mitted to an official investigation, and that the result of such investigation has proved it to be not 
only the genuine Cod Liver Oil, but, still further, that it is of a kind which distinguishes itself from 
the Cod Liver Oil in ordinary use, alike by its taste and chemical composition. Considering, more- 
over, that it has come to their knowledge that physicians generally recommend the use of Dr. Dr 
JonGu’s Oil in preference to the Cod Liver Oil in ordinary use, the Royal Police accedes to your request. 

‘Berlin, Jan. 23, 1851. “KONIGLICHES POLIZEI-PRAESIDIUM. 

“To A.M. Blume, Chemist, Berlin.” “Jo Abtheilung. 


The late JONATHAN PEREIRA, M.D., F.R.S,E., F.LS., 


Professor at the University of London, Author of ‘‘Tue ELEMENTS OF Materia MEDICA aND 
THERAPEUTICS,” dc., Le. 

“My dear Sir,—I was very glad to find from you, when I had the pleasure of seeing you in London, 
that you were interested commercially in Cod Liver Oil. It was fitting that the Author of the best 
analysis and investigations into the properties of this Oil should himself be the Purveyor of this 
important medicine, 

“T feel, however, some diffidence in venturing to fulfil your request, by giving you my opinion 
of the quality of the Oil of which you gave me a sample; because I know that no one can be better, 
and few so well, acquainted with the physical and chemical properties of this medicine as yourself, 
whom I regard as the highest authority on the subject. 

“‘T can, however, have no hesitation about the propriety of responding to your application. The 
Oil which you gave me was of the very finest quality, whether considered with reference to its 
colour, flavour, or chemical properties ; and I am satisfied that for medicinal purposes no finer Oil 
can be procured. 

“With my best wishes for your success, believe me, my dear Sir, to be very faithfully yours, 
(Signed) “JONATHAN PEREIRA. 
“To Dr. de Jongh.” “Finsbury Square, London April 16, 1851. 


ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, ESQ., M.D., F.L.S. 


Member of the Royal College of Physicians, Physician to the Royal Free Hospital, Chief Analyst of the 
Sanitary Commission of the ‘ Lancet,” Author of ‘‘ Food, AND 1TS ADULTERATIONS,” dc., cc. 

“Dear Sir,—I beg toreturn my acknowledgments for the — of your Work on Cod Liver Oil, 
with which you have favoured me. I was already acquainted with it, and had perused it sometime 
previously with considerable gratification, especially the chapter devoted to the consideration of the 
adulteration of Cod Liver Oil. 

“Thave paid, as you are aware, much attention to the subject of the adulteration of drugs. 
Amongst the articles examined, I have not overlooked one so important as Cod Liver Oil; and this 
more particularly, sinceit isa very favourite remedy with me, and is, moreover, so liable to deteriora- 
tion by admixture with other, especially inferior, Fish Oils. 1 may state that I have more than 
once, at different times, subjected your Light Brown Oil to chemical analysis—and this unknown to 
yoursclf—and I have always found it to be free from all impurity, and rich in the constituents of bile. 

“‘So great is my confidence in the article, that I usually prescribe it in preference to any other, in 
order to make sure of obtaining the remedy in its purest and best condition —I remain, yours 
faithfully, ; (Signed) ‘“‘ ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.D. 

“To Dr. de Jongh, the Hague.” “Bennett Street, St. James’s Sere Dee, 1854. 


Dr. LETHEBY, 


Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology in the Medical College of the London Hospital, Chemical Referce 
to the Corporation of London, Medical Officer of Health to the City of London, &c., ce. 
“‘Gentlemen,—I have frequently had occasion to analyse the Cod Liver Oil which is sold at your 
establishment. I mean that variety which is prepared for medicinal use in the Loffoden Isles, 
Norway, and sent into commerce with the sanction of Dr. pz Jonau, of the Hague. 

In all cases I have found it possessing the same set of propertics, among which the presence of 
cholaic compounds and of iodine in a state of organic combination are the most remarkable: in 
fact, the Oil corresponds in all its characters with that named ‘ Huile brune,’ and described as the 
best variety in the masterly treatise of Dr. pz Jonou. 

It is, I believe, universally acknowledged that this description of Oil has great therapeutical 
power; and, from my “me oo I have no doubt of its being a pure and unadulterated article. 

igned) ‘‘ HENRY LETHEBY, MB. 
‘To Messrs. Ansar, Harford, and Co,” “College Laboratory, London Hospital, Sept. 24, 1855. 























EXTRACTS FROM SELECT MEDICAL AND 


SCIENTIFIC 


OPINIONS. 





Dr, Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S.E., M.R.LA. 


Founder and Principal of the Royal College of Che- 
mistry, Liverpool, Membre de V Académie Nationale 
de France, Author of ‘‘CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO 
THE ARTS AND MANUFACTURES,” dc., dc. 

“* Berzelius, and other of the leading Chemists and 
Physicians of Europe, —— testimonialised in fa- 
vour of your Oil, is a proof of its superiority over all 
the other kinds that are vended. I have submitted 
the Oil to the usual tests; and, finding it to contain 
all the ingredients enumerated by you in your work, 
I have not the slightest hesitation in_ pronouncing 
it a genuine article, anne that is fully entiticd to 
the confidence of thigz\e}e"l Profession.” 


a4 

William Allen indi, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 
Professor of Chemistry, King's College, London, Author 

of ‘* ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, THEORETICAL AND 

PRACTICAL, &¢., &c. 

«The samples of the Oil examined were purchased 
by mysclf. Ihave no doubt that they are what they 
profess to be—genuine specimens of Cod Liver Oil, 
as they possess the composition of this substance, 
and exhibit, ina marked degree, the chemical cha- 
racters by which this Oil is distinguished, and to 
which its medicinal qualities are attributed.” 


vere ee 
A. B. Granville, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 
Author of ‘THe Spas or Germany,” ‘THE SPAS OF 
ENGLAND,” ‘‘On SuDDEN Dgatu,” dc., &c. 

“Dr. Granville has used Dr. pe Joncu’s Light 
Brown Cod Liver Oil extensively in his practice, 
and has found it not only efficacious, but uniform 
in its qualities: He has found that this particular 
kind produces the desired effect in a shorter time 
than others, and that it does not cause the nausea 
and indigestion too often consequent on the admi- 

nistration of the Pale Newfoundland Oils.” 


—io— 
G. Radclyffe Hall, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P.E. 


Physician to the Western Counties Hospital for Con- 
sumption, Torquay, Author of ‘Essay ON THE 
Broncuiat TuBeEs,” &c., dc. 

“T have no hesitation in saying that I generally 
pw your Cod Liver Oil for the following reasons:— 

have found it to agree better with the digestive 
organs, especially in those patients who consider 
themselves to be bilious; it seldom causes nausea 
or eructation ; it is more palatable to most patients 
than the other kinds of Cod Liver Oil; it is stronger, 
and consequently a smaller dose is sufficient. 


—o—_ 
Charles Cowan, Esq., M.D., L-R.C.S.E., 
Senior Physician to the Royal Berkshire Hospital, Con- 
sulting Physician to the Reading Dispensary, Trans- 
lator of ‘‘Louts ON Puruisis,” &c., &c. 

“Dr. Cowan is glad to find that the Profession has 
some reasonable guarantee for a genuine article. The 
material now sold varies in almost every establish- 
ment where it is purchased, and a tendency to prefer 
a colourless and tasteless Oil, if not counteracted, will 
ultimately jeopardise the reputation of an unqucs- 
tionabiy valuable addition to the Materia Medica. 
Dr. Cowan wishes DR. DE JONGH every success in 
his meritorious undertaking.” 


ee 
Edgar Sheppard, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.S. 
Translator of ‘*GIBERT ON DISEASES OF THE SKIN,” 
‘* BECQUEREL AND RODIER’s RESEARCHES ON THE 
Boop,” &c., &c. 


“‘Dr. Sheppard has made extensive use of Dr. DE 
JonGu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and has great 
pleasure in testifying to its superiority over every 
other preparation to be met with in this country. 
It has the rare excellence of being well borne and 
assimilated by stomachs which reject the ordinary 
Oils, Dr. Sheppard has no hesitation in stating 
that he believes an Imperial Pint of Dr. DE Joncu’s 
Light-Brown Oil to be of more value than an Im- 
perial Quart of any other to be met with in London.” 





Thomas Hunt, Esq., F.R.C.S. 

Surgeon to the Western Dispensary for Discases of the 
Skin, Author of *‘ PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON 
CeRTAIN DISEASES OF THE SKIN GENERALLY PRO- 
NOUNCED INTRACTABLE,” éc., cc. 

“I have now prescribed Dr. DE Joncn’s T.ig!.t- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil in about one hundred and 
twenty cases of skin disease. It is bare justice to 
him to say that the success attcnding its use in dis- 
pensary practice fully satisfies me that he has not 
exaggerated its value. In emaciated or strumous 
subjects this Oil is highly useful.” 


—n — 
Richard Moore Lawrance, Esq., M.D. 
Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe Cobourg and 

Gotha, Physician to the Western Dispensary for 

Diseases of the Eyé, Author of “ON GovuT AnD 

RHEuMATISM,” &c., &c. 

“T have frequently tested your Cod Liver Oil; and, 
so impressed am I with its superiority, that I inva- 
riably prescribe it in preference to any other, feeling 
assured that Iam recommending a genuine article, 
and not a manufactured compound in which the 
efficacy of this invaluab!e medicine is destroyed.” 


—n) —— 
William Bayes, Esq., M.D, L.R.C.P. 
Physician to the Brighton Dispensary, Author of ‘On 
- ERVOUS DISEASE CONNECTED WITH Dyspepsia,” 
be., &c. 

“T have for many months been in the habit of 
ordering no other than your Light-Brown Cod Liver 
Oil, which appears to me to possess many advan- 
tages over the other descriptions of Oil, in its being 
of one invariable strength, in being more palatable, 
and in its greater efficacy. Iscldom order a larger 
dose than a Dessert-spoonful, and consider that a 
Tea-spoonful is equal in itseffects toa Table-spoonful 
of the Pale Oil.” 


—_0—- 
The Lancet. 
‘Some of the deficiencies of the Pale Oil are 
attributable to the method of its preparation, and 


especially to its filtration through charcoal. In the 
preference of the Light-Brown over the Pale Oil we 
fully concur. We have carefully tested a specimen 
of Dr. pe Joncu’s Light-brown Cod Liver Oil. We 
find it to be genuine, and rich in iodine and the 
elements of bile.” 


STR TES 
Medical Circular. 

Much of the Pale Oil sold in the market is 
found to be nothing more than Skate Oil—a fact 
which will account for the failures which have so 
frequently attended the use of the so-called Cod 
Liver Oil. The utmost reliance may be placed on 
th» experimental researches of Dr. Ds Joncu, who 
is one of the most eminent of European chemists. 
Our own experience practically confirms his judg- 
ment, and we unhesitatingly recommend Dr. DE 
Joncu’s Light Brown Oil as the best for mcdical 
purposes, and well deserving the confidence of the 
profession. ee 
Association Medical Journal. 

*‘No man has givenso much attention to the ana- 
lysis of Cod Liver Oilas Dr. De Jonecn. He has now 
undertaken himself to ensure a constant supply of 
the most powerful and genuine Cod Liver Oil for 
medicinal purposes. Such an undcrtaking appears 
on the face of it to have a strong claim on the en- 
couragement of the profession, who are certainly 
much interested in obtaining a purer article than 
those which are now 80 marvellously cheap in the 


market.” —— 
The Dublin Medical Press. 

“Whatever scepticism may exist respecting the 
medicinal virtues of this remedy, no doubt can rea- 
sonably be entertained that this specimen (Dr. DE 
JonGu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil] possesses them ; 
and this it is of importance to establish at a time 
when much impure and adulterated Oil is offered 
for sale, and freely accepted by practitioners as 
sufficient for the purposes of routine practice.” 





W. 8. Johnson, Nassau Steam Press, 60, St. Martin’s Lang, 
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The Kingdom and People of Siam ; 
WITH A NARRATIVE OF THE MISSION TO THAT COUNTRY IN 1855. 
By Sir John Bowring, F.R.S. 

Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary in China. 

Two Volumes Octavo, with numerous Illustrations. 

In the Press, 


a ce 


Don John of Austria. 


AN EPISODE IN THE HISTORY OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
By William Stirling, M.P. 
Author of ‘ The Cloister Life of Charles the Fifth,’ 
Preparing for the Press, 


——¢——___. 


History of the Inductive Sciences, 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT, 


By William Whewell, D.D. 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Third and Cheaper Edition, with Additions, Three Volumes, Jn the Press. 
—p——. 


State Papers and Correspondence, 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE POLITICAL AND SOCIAL STATE OF EUROPE, FROM THE 
REVOLUTION TO THE ACCESSION OF THE HOUSE OF HANOVER. 


Edited by John M. Kemble, M.A. 
With Historical Introduction, Notes and Biographical Sketches. Octavo. 16s. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 
a al 


On the Credibility of Early Roman History. 


By the Right Hon. Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Bart., M.P. 
Two Volumes. Octavo. 80s. 


————————— 


The Spanish Conquest in America, 


AND ITS RELATION TO THE HISTORY OF SLAVERY, AND TO 
THE GOVERNMENT OF COLONIES, 


By Arthur Helps. 
Octavo. Vols, I, and II., with Maps. 28s. 
The Third Volume is in the Press. 


a 


History of Normandy and of England. 


By Sir Francis Palgrave, 
Deputy Keeper of the Records, 
Octavo, Vol. I, 21s, Vols, II. and III, nearly ready. 


a See 


History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to 
the Death of Elizabeth. 


By John Anthony Froude, M.A, 
Late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 


Octavo, Vols, I. and II. 26s, To be continued. 
—_p—___. 
History of England during the Reign of 
George the Third. 
By William Massey, M.P. 


The Second Volume is in preparation. 


Volume I, 12s, To be completed in Four Volumes. 





PRINTED FOR JOHN W. PARKER AND SON. 
——p~———. 


A System of Logic, 
RATIOCINATIVE AND INDUCTIVE. 


By John Stuart Mill. 
Fourth Edition, revised. Two Volumes, 25s. 


—_—p~——. 
Man’s Moral Nature ; 


OR, THE MENTAL LAWS THROUGH WHICH WE FEEL AND CONCEIVE THE GOOD, 
THE RIGHT, THE GREAT, AND THE BEAUTIFUL IN HUMAN CONDUCT. 
By Henry Halford Vaughan, 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the Univérsity of Oxford. 
In Preparation. 


——+— 


The Biographical History of Philosophy, 
FROM ITS ORIGIN IN GREECE DOWN TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
By George Henry Lewes. 
Lrprary Eprtion. Octavo. In the Press, 
In this Edition a large portion cf the original matter is entirely rewritten, and 


considerable additions are made, especially to the modern sections, so as to render the 
work a more complete survey of the various systems of Philosophy. 


—_——»~———— 
A History of the Literature of Greece, 


FROM THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE LATE K. 0. MULLER, PROFESSOR IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF GOTTINGEN. 
The first half of the Translation 

By the Right Hon. Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Bart., M.P. 

Late Student of Christ Church, Oxford ; 
The remainder of the Translation, and the Completion of the Work according to the 

Author’s plan, 
By John William Donaldson, D.D. 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
In Two Volumes, 8vo. 
The Second Volume, containing the new portion of the Work, will be sold separately. 
Preparing for the Press, 


This work, which was originally undertaken at the request of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and was written with a view to its appearance in an English 
form only, was left incomplete by the death of its author, in 1840. The Society had arranged 
that Dr. Donaldson, who had translated the latter half of the work, should complete it 
according to the Plan proposed by Professor Miiller; and the present publishers have 
resumed the undertaking in the hope of placing within the reach of all classical students 
in this country a complete but convenient Manual of Greek Literary History. The book 
ba —* Chronological Tables, Indices, some Supplementary Notes, and a Memoir of 

e Author, 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


—_>- —— 


Of the Plurality of Worlds. 


Fourth Edition. 6s, 
a oe 


Bacon’s Essays. 
WITH ANNOTATIONS. 
By Richard Whately, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 


Second Fdition, revised. Octavo. 10s. 6d. 
——»>—- — 


The Senses and the Intellect. 


By Alexander Bain, M.A. 
Oclavo, 15s, 


—p~——. 


Principles and Maxims of Jurisprudence. 


By J. G. Phillimore, M.P., Q.C. 
Reader to the Four Inns of Court. 
Octavo. 12s. 


ee Cree, 


Principles of Political Economy. 


By John Stuart Mill. 
Third Edition. Two Volumes. Octavo. 30s. 


—+>—_ 


Charges on the Administration of the 


. Criminal Law, 
THE REPRESSION OF CRIME AND THE REFORMATION OF OFFENDERS. 
DELIVERED AT BIRMINGHAM. 
By Matthew Davenport Hill, Q.C. 
Recorder of that Borough. 
With Additional Facts and Arguments in support of the Views therein set forth. 
Post Octavo. In the Press, 





Octavo, price 7s, 6d. each. 


Cambridge Essays, 1856. 


Roman Law and Legal Education. By H. J. 8. Matnz, LL.D., late Queen’s Professor 
of Civil Law, Trinity Hall. 

On English Ethnography. By J. W. Donaupson, D.D., late Fellow of Trinity College. 

Old Studies and New. By Joun Grote, B.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, Fellow 
of Trinity College. 

Taste for the Picturesque among the Greeks. By E. M. Cop, M.A., Fellow of Trinity. 

The Apocryphal Gospels. By C. J. Exzacort, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College. 

The Protestant Church and Religious Liberty in France. By W. H. Wavpinetoy, M.A., 
Trinity College. 

The Fly-Fisher and his Library. By H. R. Franets, M.A., St. John’s College. 

The Text of Shakspeare. By Cuantes Bapuam, D.D., St. Peter's College. 

Coleridge. By F.J. A, Hort, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. 


—+_—. 


Oxford Essays, 1856. 


Comparative Mythology. By Max Muuuer, M.A., Christ Church ; Taylorean Professor. 

The Growth of Laws and Usages of War. By Montagu Bernarp, B.C.L., Trinity. 

The Raphael Drawings in the University Galleries. By the Rey. Georce Burier, M.A., 
late Fellow of Exeter College. 

The Land System of Ireland. By W. O’Connor Moruis, B.A., Oriel. 

National Education. By the Rev. Freprrick Tempe, M.A., late Fellow of Balliol. 

Carlovingian Romance. By Ricuarp Joun Kine, M.A., Exeter. 

Review of Mr. Congreve’s ‘Roman Empire of the West.’ By Gotpwin Smitn, M.A., 
Fellow of University College. 


——>———. 


Cambridge Essays, 1855. 


The Life and Genius of Moliére. By C. K. Watson, M.A. 

The English Language in America. By C. A. Bristep, B.A. 
Notes on Modern Geography. By Francis Gautoy, M.A., F.G.S, 
Limitations to Severity in War. By Cuarues Buxton, M.A. 

On the Transmutation of Matter. By G. D. Liverne, M.A. 

The Relations of Novels to Life. By Frrzsamus Srepuen, B.A. 
Prospects of the British Navy. By R. E. Hucuss, M.A. 
Tennyson’s Poems. By Grorar Brimuey, M.A. 

General Education and Classical Studies. By W. G, Cuarx, M.A. 


——_@——_—_ 


Oxford Essays, 1855. 


Lucretius and the Poetic Characteristics of his Age. By W. Y. Setzar, late Fellow of 


Oriel College. 

Suggestions on the Best Means of Teaching English History. By. J. A. Froups, late 
Fellow of Exeter College. 

Alfred De Musset. By F. T. Pansnave, Fellow of Exeter College. 

The Plurality of Worlds. By Hunry J. 8. Saitu, Fellow of Balliol College. 

Persian Literature. By E. B. Cowrett, Magdalen Hall. 

Crime and its Excuses. By the Rev. W. Tuomson, Provost of the Queen’s College. 

The Neighbourhood of Oxford and its Geology. By Joun Puiuups, F.R.S., F.G.8., 
Deputy Reader of Geology. 

Hegel’s Philosophy of Right. By T. C. Sanpars, late Fellow of Oriel College. 

Oxford Studies. By the Rev, M. Parrison, Fellow of Lincoln College. 


—_——_@-———. 


Oxford Essays, 1857: 


Larly in 1857. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 
—— 


The Wedding Guests ; or, the Happiness of Life. 


By Mary C. Hume, 
Author of ‘ The Bridesmaid,’ ‘ Count Stephen,’ and other Poems. 


Two Volumes. Post Octavo. 16s. 


——»———- 


The Daisy Chain; or, Aspirations. 
By the Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 
Second Edition, Two Volumes. 10s, 6d. 
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Kate Coventry, an Autobiography. 
Edited by Major Whyte Melville, 
Author of ‘ Digby Grand,’ &c. 

Originally published in ‘ Fraser’s Magazine.’ 


One Volume. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 


en 


The Myrtle and the Heather. 
By A. M. Goodrich, 


Author of ‘Gwen ; or, the Cousins.’ 
Two Volumes. Foolscap Octavo. 9s. 


—— 


De Cressy: A Tale. 


By the Author of Dorothy. 
Foolscap Octavo. 4s. 6d. 


—_—@—___. 


Dorothy. <A Tale. 


Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 


a eee 


Hypatia ; or, New Foes with an Old Face: 
By Charles Kingsley, Rector of Eversley. 


Cheaper Edition, One Volume, Crown Octavo. Gs. 





PRINTED FOR JOHN W. PARKER AND SON. 
———— 


Life’s a Dream: 


THE GREAT THEATRE OF THE WORLD. 
From the Spanish of Calderon. With an Essay on his Life and Genius. 


By Richard Chenevix Trench. 
Foolscap Octavo. 4s. 6d. 


—_»—_—. 


Murillo and his Works. 


By William Stirling, M.P. 
Preparing for the Press. 


—_p—_—. 


Velazquez and his Works. 
By William Stirling, M.P. 
Foolscap Octavo. 5s. 
a 
Compensation. 

A STORY OF REAL LIFE THIRTY YEARS AGO. 
Two Volumes. Foolscap Octavo. 9s. 
—_-———_. 


Modern Painting at Naples. 
By Lord Napier. 
Foclscap Octavo. 4s. 6d. 
—>——. 


The Young Officer’s Companion. 
By Lord De Ros. 
Second and Cheaper Edition, Jn the Press, 


——»——- 


Remarks on the Differences in Shakespeare’s 
Versification in different periods of his Life, 
And on the like Points of Difference in Poetry generally. 

Foolscap Octayo. 
secant: 

Shipwrecks of the Royal Navy. 


By W. O. S. Gilly. 
With Preface by the Rev. Dr. Gruty. 
Third and Cheaper Edition. Foolscap Octavo. In the Press: 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 
ee 


On the Study of Words. 


By Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D. 
Dean of Westminster. 
The Seventh Edition, revised. 3s. 6d. 


—— 


Andromeda, and other Poems. 


By Charles Kingsley, 
Rector of Eversley. 


Preparing for the Press. 
a Ceney 
Orestes and the Avenger. 


AN HELLENIC MYSTERY. 


© Our eyes see all around in gloom or glow, 
Hues of their own, fresh borrowed of the heart.’ 


Before Christmas. 
——>-——_- 
Justin Martyr, and other Poems. 


By Richard Chenevix Trench. 
Fourth Edition. 6s. 


> —— 


Modern Manicheism, Labour’s Utopia, 
and other Poems. 
Foolscap Octavo. 3s, 6d. 


—>+—_ 


The Angel in the House. 


Complete in Two Parts. 12s, 


_——_@—_. 


Poetical Remains of William Mackworth Praed. 
Edited, with a Memoir, 
By John Moultrie, M.A., and Derwent Coleridge, M.A; 


Two Volumes, Small Octavo: Jn the Press: 





PRINTED FOR JOHN W. PARKER AND SON. 
_——- > 


Sketches of the History of English Literature ; 


BEING THE SUBSTANCE OF LECTURES DELIVERED AT THE 
ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By William Bodham Donne. 
In Preparation. 


—__+— 


School History of Rome. 
By William Bodham Donne. 
With Maps by A. Perermann, 


In the Press. 


—_@—_—_ 


Hellas: 


THE HOME, THE HISTORY, THE LITERATURE, AND THE ARTS OF THE 
ANCIENT GREEKS. 
Translated from the German of Frrepricu Jacoss, 
By John Oxenford. 
Feap. Octavo. 4s. 6d. 


————— 


The Student’s Manual of Modern History. 
By W. Cooke Taylor, LL.D. 


Sixth and Cheaper Edition, revised, with a new Supplementary Chapter, 
By C. Badham, D.D. 
672 pages, 6s. 


ee 


The Student’s Manual of Ancient History. 
By W. Cooke Taylor, LL.D. 
Sixth and Cheaper Edition. 560 pages, 6s. 
a 
The Rudiments of Musical Grammar. 
By John Hullah, 


Professor of Vocal Music in King’s College. 
Royal Octave. 3s. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


—~~———. 


Lectures on the Principles and Practice of 
Physic. 
By Thomas Watson, M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. 


Fourth Edition, revised. Two Volumes, Octavo. Jn the Press. 


——_+——_ 


Physiological Anatomy and Physiology 
of Man. 
By Robert Bentley Todd, M.D., F.R.S. 


AND 


William Bowman, F.R.S. 
of ‘King’s College. 
With numerous Original Illustrations. 
Vol. I., Second Edition, 15s.; also Part III., 7s.; and the First Section of Part IV., 7s. 
The Concluding Section, with copious Index. 10s. 
Volume II., 28s, 


—— = 


Elements of Chemistry. 


By William Allen Miller, M.D., F.R.S. 
Professor of Chemistry, King’s College, London. 


Part I. CHEMICAL PHYSICS. With Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 
Part. II. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. With Illustrations. 16s. 
The Third and concluding Part, ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, nearly ready. 


—_—_-—_—. 


Manual of Geographical Science. 


BECOND AND CONCLUDING PART, CONTAINING HISTORY OF MARITIME 
DISCOVERY, POLITICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
Nearly Ready. 

The First Part, Octavo, 10s, 6d. contains :~ 
MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY, by M. O’Brimy, M.A. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, by D. T. Anstep, M.A., F.R.S. 
CHARTOGRAPHY, by J. R. Jackson, F.R.S. 
THEORY OF DESCRIPTION AND GEOGRAPHICAL TERMINOLOGY, 

by the Rev. C. G. Niconay. 





PRINTED FOR JOHN W. PARKER AND SON. 11 
_— rh 


Mental Dynamics ; or Groundwork of a Profes- 
fessional Education. 
By Joseph Henry Green, F.R.S. 


Late Professor of Anatomy and Surgery to the College of Surgeons, and Professor of 
Anatomy to the Royal Academy. 


Octavo, 4s, 
_?p ; 
Principles of Mechanism. 
By R. Willis, M.A., F.B.S. 


Jacksonian Professor in the University of Cambridge. 


Second Edition. Preparing for the Press. 
ontaiililpiitas 
The British Palzeozoic Rocks and Fossils. 
By the Rev. Professor Sedgwick and Professor M‘Coy. 
Quarto, with a Volume of Plates, 42s. 
——>——_— 


The Mediterranean ; a Memoir; Physical, 


Historical, and Nautical. 
By Admiral W. H. Smyth, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
Octavo, 15s. 
——}———— 


Ancient and Modern Fish Tattle. 


By C. David Badham, M.D. 
Fellow of the College of Physicians. 


Originally published in ‘ Fraser's Magazine.’ Post Octavo. 12s. 


i 


The Influence of the Climates of Pau, and of 
Montpellier, Hyeres, Nice, Rome, Pisa, 
Florence, Naples, &c., on Health and Disease. 
By A. Taylor, M.D., F.R.S.E. 

Second Edition, enlarged. 10s. 6d. 


ane cones 


First Lines in Chemistry. 


By Dr. Albert J. Bernays, F.C.S. 
Lecturer on Chemistry at the Medical School of St. Mary’s Hospital: 


Foolscap Octavo, with 179 Illustrations. 7s. 








12 NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 
—_——p—__. 


The Ethics of Aristotle, illustrated with Essays 
and Notes. 


By Sir Alexander Grant, Bart., M.A. 
Late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
In the Press, 


——— 


The Choephoree of Aischylus. 


WITH NOTES, CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY. 


By John Conington, M.A. 
Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. 


Crown Octavo. Jn the Press. 


—_—__. 


Notes upon Thucydides, Original and Compiled. 


By John G. Sheppard, M.A. 
Head Master of Kidderminster School, and 
Lewis Evans, M.A. 
Head Master of Sandbach School. 
Crown Octavo. Books I. and II. Nearly Ready. 


—»—_—. 


The Politics of Aristotle. 


WITH INTRODUCTION, ESSAYS, ENGLISH NOTES, AND COPIOUS INDEX. 
By Richard Congreve, M.A. 
Late Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College, Oxford. 
Octavo. 16s. 
> 


Platonis Philebus. 


WITIL INTRODUCTION AND NOTES, CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY. 


By Charles Badham, D.D. 
Head Master of Birmingham and Edgbaston Proprietary School. 


Octavos 5s; 





PRINTED FOR JOHN W. PARKER AND SON. 13 
>. 


Dialogues on Divine Providence. 
By a Fellow of a College. 
Foolscap Octavo. 3s. 6d. 


——@——_— 


Sermons preached in Wells Cathedral. 


By G. H. Sacheverel Johnson, M.A., F.R.S. 
Dean of Wells. 


Foolscap Octavo. Nearly Ready. 


—~—— 


The Church, its Nature and Offices ; 
SIX SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 
By Charles Parsons Reichel, B.D. 

Professor of Latin in the Queen’s University. 


Octavo. 6s. 


em 


Hours with the Mystics: 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS OPINION, 


By Robert Alfred Vaughan, B.A. 
Two Volumes. Foolscap Octavo. 14s, 


a Sac 


An Introduction to the Study of the Old 
Testament. 


By Alfred Barry, M.A. 
Head Master of the Grammar School, Leeds, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
The First Part. 6s. 


ee 


History of the English Reformation. 


By F. C. Massingberd, M.A. 
Rector of South Ormsby. 


Third Edition, revised. 6s. 








NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 
————— 


Studies in the Four Gospels. 


By R. Chenevix Trench, D.D. 
Dean of Westminster. 


Preparing for the Press. 
——-@—__. 


An Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
Historical, and Doctrinal. 
By E. Harold Browne, M.A. 


Norrisian Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 
Cheaper Edition, in One Volume, with copious Index, Octavo. 16s, 
—_———_ 
Examination Questions on Professor Browne’s 
Exposition of the Articles. 


Prepared, with the consent of the Author, 
By J. Gorle, M.A. 


Foolscap Octavo. Preparing for the Press. 


—@~——_. 


The Anglo-Saxon Church: 


ITS HISTORY, REVENUES, AND GENERAL CHARACTER. 
By Henry Soames, M.A. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition, revised. 7s. 6d. 


a 


An Historical and Explanatory Treatise on the 
Book of Common Prayer. 
By W. Gilson Humphry, B.D. 
Vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields ; late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Small Octavo. Second Edition, Enlarged. 7s, 6d. 


—__+—_. 


Essays on Peculiarities of the Christian Religion. 


By Richard Whately, D.D, 
Archbishop of Dublin, 


Seventh Edition. 7s. 6d. 





PRINTED FOR JOHN W. PARKER AND SON. 15 
———»~——— 


Critical and Grammatical Commentary on St, 
Paul’s Epistles. 


By C. J, Ellicott, M.A. 
Late Fellow of 8t. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Portions already published :— 
I, GALATIANS. 7s. 6d. II. EPHESIANS. 7s. 6d, 
III, PASTORAL EPISTLES, 10s. 6d. 
IV. PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS, and PHILEMON. (Jn preparation.) 


It is the hope of the Editor to be able to complete this work in Three Volumes. It 
will, however, be continued in Parts for the convenience of those who may wish to purchase 
the work in detail, The Epistles to the Thessalonians will form the fifth Part, the Epistles 
to the Corinthians the sixth, and the Romans the last. It is feared that some time must 
elapse before the whole is completed, but the very laborious nature of the undertaking 
will perhaps be considered a_sufficient excuse for the intervals that have elapsed, and 
must necessarily elapse, between the publications of the separate Parts. 


—— 


The Greek Testament, 
WITH NOTES, GRAMMATICAL AND EXEGETICAL. 

By William Webster, M.A. 

Of King’s College, London, and 
William Francis Wilkinson, M.A, 
Vicar of St. Werburgh, Derby. 
Volume I. containing the Four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, 20s, 
The Second and concluding Volume is preparing for the Press, 


—_~—— 


A Manual of Latin Prose Composition, 


By the Rev. H. Musgrave Wilkins, M.A. 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, Author of ‘Notes for Latin Lyrics.’ 


This Work, the plan of which has been highly approved by the authorities at Harrow, 
Eton, Winchester, Charter House, Rugby, King Edward’s School at Birmingham, &c. &c., 
consists of a PREFACE, and of THREE PARTS. 


Prerace.—On the Characteristic Differences of English and Latin Composition ; Table 
of Comparative Idioms ; the Rhythm of Latin Prose ; the Oratorical, Historical, Epis- 
tolary, and Didactic Styles ; the Style of Tacitus ; Miscellaneous Remarks. 


Part I.—Passages translated from Latin Classics of the Golden Age, for re-translation. 


Part II.—A collection of Passages from Classical English Authors, followed in each 
case by a version of the passage adapted to a literal translation into Latin; the object 
being to illustrate practically the difference of idiom in the two languages. Most of these 
translations have been contributed to the author by some of the most distinguished 
scholars in the two Universities, whose names will be found in the Key appended to their 
several contributions. 

Part III.—A series of Subjects— Historical, Philosophical, Critical, and Descriptive— 
for Original Composition, in the shape of Essays, Letters, Speeches, and Dialogues ; with 
a copious List of Authorities, Classical and Modern. 








Annotated Edition of the English Poets. 


By Robert Bell. 
Publishing in Volumes, 2s. 6d. each, bound in eloth, 


‘Poems of Greene and Marlowe. 
With Notes and Memoir. One Volume. 2s. 6d. 


Early Ballads: 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF HISTORY, TRADITIONS, AND CUSTOMS. 
With Introduction and Notes. One Volume. 2s, 6d. 


Ben Jonson’s Poems. 
With Notes and Memoir. One Volume. 2s, 6d. 


Chaucer’s Poetical Works. 


With Introduction, Notes, Memoir, and Glossary. Eight Volumes. 20s. 


Butler’s Poetical Works. 


‘(, With Notes and Memoir. Three Volumes. 7s, 6d. 
Thomson’s Poetical Works. 


With Notes and Memoir, Two Volumes, 6s, 


Shakspeare’s Poems. 
With Notes and Memoir. 2s, 6d. 


Dryden’s Poetical Works. 


Including a complete Collection of his Prologues and Epilogues, with a Memoir, containing New 
Facts and Original Letters of the Poet, and Notes, Critical and Historical. 
Three Volumes, 7s. 6d. 


Cowper’s Poetical Works. 


Together with Illustrative Selections from the Works of Lloyd, Cotton, Brooke, Darwin, and Hayley. 
With Notes and Memoirs, containing unpublished Letters of Cowper. 
Three Volumes, 7s, 


Poetical Works of the Earl of Surrey, of Minor 
Contemporaneous Poets, and of Sackville, 
Lord Buckhurst. 


With Notes and Memoirs. 2s. 6d. 


Songs from the Dramatists. 

From the first regular Comedy to the close of the 18th ewe including the Songs of Shakspeare, 
Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Peele, Webster, &c.; Shirley, Suckling, Dryden, Etherege, 
and the Writers of the Restoration ; ;Vanbrugh, Congreve, Farquhar, Sheridan, &c, 

With Notes, Memoirs, and Index. Second Edition, 2s, 6d. 


Wyatt’s, Oldham’s, and Waller’s, Poetical Works. 
With Notes and Memoirs, complete in single Volumes, 2s. 6d, each. 
—»—_. 
LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 


VIRTUE, HALL, AND VIRTUE, 


25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





Pictures in the % ridate Collection of Her lajesty. 


Now Ready, Vols. I. and I1., New Series, price £1 11s. 6d. cloth gilt, 


THE ART-JOURNAL: 


A MONTHLY RECORD (Price 2s. 6d.) 


OF THE FINE ARIS, THE ARTS INDUSTRIAL, AND THE ARTS OF DESIGN AND 
MANUFACTURE. R 








The following are a few of the leading features which will distinguish 
THE ISSUE FOR 1857. 


| THE FINE ART EXHIBITION AT MANCHESTER.—This assemblage of the picture- 
wealth of Great Britain will be fully represented in the pages of the ARrt-JOURNAL. 


; AN ILLUSTRATED TOUR OF THE THAMES, from its Rise to its Outlet, depicting 
every object on the banks of this ‘King of Island Rivers.” The Illustrations will be 
numerous, and by the best artists. The Tour will be continued throughout the year. 


| THE CRYSTAL PALACE: A TEACHER FROM ANCIENT ART, will be the subject 
| of Papers by the Rev.Caartes Boutett, M.A., whose pursuits have specially qualified 
him to direct the student to the value of examples in a school at all times accessible. 


| BOTANY—AS ADAPTED TO THE ARTS AND ART-MANUFACTURES, will be the 
title of a continuous Article by CuristopHer Dresser, Esq., Lecturer on Botany. The 
Iilustrations to this subject will be numerous. 


ART-MANUFACTURE—AS ASSISTED BY IMPROVED MACHINERY, will be treated 
of by Proressor Hunt, of the Museum of Economic Geology. Descriptions and Engrav- 
ings of the Progress of Art-Manufacture will also be continued, selecting such productions 
as are alike honourable to the producer and instructive to the public. 


| BRITISH ARTISTS: THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER.—These Articles, which have 
for some time constituted a feature in the Art-JournaL, will be continued monthly, with 
engraved Illustrations. 


| PICTURES IN THE ROYAL COLLECTION.—The following will probably appear during 
the year :— 
| K. Georce IV. entertnc Hotyroop Pauacr... Wilkie MARMOZETTES Sir E. Landscer 
| Spanisn Lerrur-Writsr Philip FARRRIZTTA BIARIA ccccccoccrseccseccsocesces Vandyke 
Beauty oF ALBAN woe Reidel St. AcNes ..» Domenichino 
| Fax at Lackgn ++. Rubens Goop SAMARITAN .. Sir C. Eastlake 
BSWAGHID..cihscssces Danby Princess oF Baciv» ... Winterhalter. 








The Examples of British and Foreign Sculpture will be continued fro:n time to time. 


| THE TURNER BEQUEST.—Arrangements are in progress for engraving in line, and 
publishing, the whole of the pictures bequeathed to the nation by the late J. M. W. 
‘Turner, R.A. 
*s* The volumes of the ARt-JouRNAL, from 1849 to 1854 inclusive, contain a complete series of 
Eingrarings from the VenNxon GALLERY, and form a continuous record of the progress of Art. 
The conies remaining may be had together or separately, price £1 11s. Gd. each vol., cloth gilt. 
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NEW EDITION, REVISED BY THE AUTHOR, 
AND 


EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL. 





Complete in One Volume, royat-quarto, price 288. cloth gilt, 


A GUIDE TO FAMILY DEVOTION, 


BY THE REV. ALEXANDER FLETCHER, D.D. 
Of Finsbury Chapel, London, 


CONTAINING 730 HYMNS, 730 PRAYERS, AND 780 PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE, 
WITH APPROPRIATE REFLECTIONS: 


Also an Appendix, comprising a great variety of Hymns and Prayers to suit particular Days, 
Seasons, and Events of Providence. 





‘Twenty years of uninterrupted popularity, the issue of more than Fifty Thousand copies, 
and a still increasing demand, are sufficient evidences of the sterling merit of any Work, and 
form a testimonial of its value which seldom falls to the lot of a living author to receive. 
Such, however, is now the position of Dr. ALEXanDER Fiercner’s GuipE to Famity Devotion, 
These flattering results are rendered still more gratifying when the approval of numerous 
Ministers of the Gospel, of every denomination of Protestantism, can be educed in proof of 
the truly devotional spirit of the whole, and its total freedom from Sectarianism ; and, further, 
. when it can be shown that its circulation in the United States and in the British Colonies has 
been fully equal to that which it has secured at home. Encouraged by these evidences of the 
high esteem in which the GuipE To Famity Devotion is held by a large body of the Christian 
public, and anxious to extend that sphere of usefulness which the Author and Publishers 
trust that it is calculated to effect, they have determined to unite their efforts in the produc- 
tion of an entirely New Edition. Anything in the nature of a reeommendatory Prospectus 
would be needless in the case of a work so well known and highly appreciated ; but it ‘may be 
as well to call attention to the improvements combined in the present edition. 


1. A Series of Original Reflections upon every chapter, from Dr. Fietcuer’s own pen; those 
in the former Edition were mostly from the Bible of the Rev. Joun Brown. 


2. A Complete Revisal of the Whole Work by the Author, including many valuable emen- 
dations, and embodying the suggestions of numerous Christian friends. 


8. A Larger Type, especially adapting the Work for the eyesight of those in advanced life. 


4, A Series of New Engravings on Steel, executed in a superior style, and illustrative of 
some of the most important events in the portions of Scripture. 


5. A larger page, a superior character of typography, and paper of a better quality. 
*,* These advantages will be offered to the public with a very slight increase of price. 





“ Our attention has lately been called to an adver- 
tisement of a book of ‘ Family Devotion, containing 
the Morning and Evening Service of a Family for 
every Day throughout the Year.’ According to the 
Advertisement, this new Order of Morning and 
Evening Prayer daily throughout the year is already 
in its thirtieth edition of 1000 each. ‘Thirty Thousand 


copies of a book of Common Prayer for Dissenters, 
recommended by twenty-five ministers, whose 
names are given, and who include some of the most 
prominent of the day, cannot be dispersed through- 
out England without working some considerable 
—— in the minds of probably 200,000 persons."— 
Times. 





The following are selected from the extensive List of Ministers who recommend the Work: 


Rev. H. Stessina, D.D.,F.R.S., 
Hampstead-road 
J. Hagris, D.D., St. John’s 
Wood 


J. SHERMAN,Surrey Chapel 
J. A. James, Birmingham 
J. Pyg Smxta, Homerton 


Rev. W. B. Cotiyer, D.D., 
Peckham 
G. Cottison,D.D.,Hackney 
T. Rarrxtes, D.D., LL.D., 
Liverpool 
T. Brnney, Weigh-house 
James Parsons, York 


Rev. W. Jay, Bath 
F, A. Cox, D.D,, Hackney 
J. Cuarton, Poultry 
Joun Ety, Leeds 
J. Davis, Bristol 
J. Youna, Albion Chapel 
G. Lawson, Selkirk. 





VIRTUE, HALL, & VIRTUE, 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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REDUCTION IN PRICE. 





Complete in Four Volumes, royat quarto, price £4 14s. 6d. cloth, with 
226 ENGRAVINGS AND 164 WOODCUTS AND DIAGRANIS, 
TRE ue - OLD 


THE STEAM ENGINE: 


Sts Progressive and Dresent State of Jmprovement. 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES FOR RAILWAYS, PRACTICALLY DRAWN AND EXPLAINED. 
MARINE ENGINES FOR SEA, RIVER, AND CANAL SERVICE. 
STATIONARY ENGINES EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 
ENGINES EMPLOYED IN MINES FOR RAISING WATER, OR SUPPLYING TOWNS. 
THE CORNISH PUMPING ENGINE, AND ITS SEVERAL EFFECTIVE DUTIES. 
ENGINES FOR MILL-WORK—FLOUR-MILLS, &c. 





HIGH-PRESSURE AND NON-CONDENSING ENGINES, FOREIGN AND ENGLISH. 





Tus new and much extended edition embraces all the recent improvements in the 
| construction and practical operations of the Steam Engine; and for the purpose of rendering 
| it more intellicible for study, and more practically useful, the algebraic and mathematical 
' calculations have been reduced to simple arithmetic, by which means it will become accessible 
| to all grades of persons, who will thus be enabled to possess a Work which theoretically and 
practically elucidates the distinguishing peculiarities of the several kinds of Steam Engines— 
their advantages and defects. These are primary considerations in the selection of Engines 
for particular objects, and the results of such comparisons must be deemed important, the 
main object being to condense all that is truly valuable for reference and for study. 

The superior Engravings by which this edition is illustrated are eminently calculated to 
create and mature the abilities of a numerous and ingenious class, by whom they have hitherto 
been unattainable : and as it is now the object to place them within the reach of all persons 
to whom they may be more especially useful, it is hoped that the Working Engineers of 
Great Britain and Ireland will’ readily avail themselves of the opportunity, and thus assist 
the Publisher in the circulation of a Work by which their minds may be advantageously 
occupied, and which will promote the advancement of Mechanical Engineering by means 
creditable to themselves and to their country. 

Several Scientific Men, extensively and practically employed, have contributed Original 
and really Practical Papers of the utmost utility; and much has thus been accomplished to 
inerease the value of this extended edition. Mr.James Hann, the editor, has arranged and 
systematised the whole: in addition to this a copious InpEx for reference is supplied. 





Original Papers by the following Gontlemen are included in the present Edition :— 


JAMES HANN, Esq. MESSRS. R. & W. HAWTHORN 

JOHN SEWELL, Esq. — CRAMPTON, Esq. 

ROBERT ARMSTRONG, Esq. JOHN DINNER, ~~ 

JAMES SAMUEL, Esq. GEORGE RENNIE, I Esq, F.R.S. 

EDWARD WOODS, Esa. R. RODMER, Esq., CE. 

W. P. MARSHALL, Esq. JAMES B. FRANCIS, Eso. 

H. B. BARLOW, Ese. W. 8S. B. WOOLHOUSE, Esq., M.R.A.S. 

— TAYLEUR, Esq CAPTAIN QUESADA, Royal Spanish Navy. 


MESSRS. BURY, CU RTIS, & KENNEDY. — EWBANK, Esq., New York. 








VIRTUE, HALL, AND VIRTUE, 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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Now publishing in Parts, at One Shilling, and wn Divisions, price Six Shillings, cloth gilt» to 
completed in Two Volumes, handsomely printed on super-royal pies, a 


THE PICTORIAL 


HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


EDITED BY 


THE REV. JAMES TAYLOR, D.D., GLASGOW. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, 


FROM DRAWINGS BY W. H. BARTLETT, AND OTHER ARTISTS, 





arated 











Tue Publishers have resolved that this work shall be a history of the people as well as 
of the kingdom of Scotland, in which due prominence will be given, not only to civil and 
military events, but to the constitution and Jaws, national industry, the condition of the 
people, their religious opinions, manners, and customs. No labour or pains will be spared to 
render the PICTORIAL HISTORY OF SCOTLAND worthy of public support. It will be 
copiously illustrated with appropriate Engravings on Steel of scenes rendered famous by 
historical events, portraits of remarkable men, facsimiles of seals, coats-of-arms, articles of 
dress and furniture, industrial employments, sports, &c., copied from illuminated manuscripts 


of the period to which they belong. 


The various departments of the Work have been prepared by eminent authors, who have 


made these the subject of their special study, viz :-— 


PROFESSOR LINDSAY, D.D., Giascow. 
PROFESSOR FLEMING, D.D., EpInsuRGH. 
REV. JOHN ANDERSON, D.D., Newsureu. 


GEORGE McDONALD, Esg., F.E.I. 
PROFESSOR EADIE, D.D., LL.D., Guascow. 
&e. &e. 


The Steel Engravings comprise, in addition to authentic Portraits of eminent Scotchmen, 
a series of accurate and highly-finished Views of those localities which are identified with the 
most important events in the annals of the country. 


“‘ Those of our readers who are not securing this 
work are making a mistake.”—Glasgow Examiner. 

“ We know of no recent publication which is likely 
to be one-half so popular, nor, if it continue to be 
conducted with the same attention to correctness 
and fulness of details, so deservedly so.”—Gasgow 
Herald. 

* The illustrations belong to a high crder of art, 
and the narrative is a most readable and industrious 
compilation.”—North of Scotland Gazette. 

“ With the exception of Tytler’s superb history, we 
have no hesitation in saying, that this will take place, 





before all others, in those essential points which 
make a history valuable.”—Dundce Courier, 

“It is written in an attractive and connected style, 
which disengages itself from all extraneous matters 
which might impede the smooth current of the 
story."—Kelso Mail. 

* The style of composition is dignified, yet popular; 
and there is a freshness about the subject-matter 
which shows that the authors are bent on employing 
the new materials for this national work which have 
been so abundantly placed at their disposal."—/um- 
Sries and Galloway Standard, 








In One Volume, super-royal octavo, price 18s. cloth gilt, 
THE 


COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS, 


THE PEOPLE’S EDITION. 
WITH NOTES, AND A LIFE OF THE AUTHOR, BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, 


Together with a Copious Glossary. Illustrated by Thirty-three splendid Engravings, and a 
Portrait of the Author ; (or with Sixty-one Engravings, price 23s, cloth gilt.) 





VIRTUE, HALL, AND VIRTUE, 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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In Two super-royal 8vo. Volumes, price £2 5s. eloth gilt, 
WITH 40 ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, AND 2477 WOODCUTS, 


TOMLINSON’S 
CYCLOPADIA OF USEFUL ARTS, 


Mechanical and Chemical, 
MANUFACTURES, MINING, AND ENGINEERING. 


Tris Work includes detailed accounts of the principal Manufacturing Processes, Mecha- 
nical Inventions, and Chemical Operations in actual use, either in Great Britain, the Continent 
of Europe, or the United States. The descriptive portion is illustrated and explained by 
upwards of 2500 Diagrams and Engravings made expressly for the work, mostly eopied from 
the actual working Machinery, by the permission of the Patentees and Owners. In these 
Volumes the utmost care has been taken so to simplify and methodically arrange the various 
subjects treated upon, that every step of the most complicated Manufacture may be clearly 
traced, from the first collection of the raw material, to the completion of the finished product. 
In reference to the construction of Machinery, each distinctive stage of improvement, has 
been pointed out and explained, and the various Failures and Misconceptions of Scientific 
Men exhibited, to serve as beacons for the guidance of future Inventors. In the Mining and 
Chemical Departments, Historical and Geological Notices have been introduced whenever the 
importanco of the subject may require them ; while nothing has been omitted that can render 
the Cycropzp1a oF Arta valuable Book of Reference, and an indispensable Companion to 
the Manufacturer, the Miner, the Chemist, the Engineer, and the scientific Workman. 
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“ At atime like the present, when the numerous 
discoveries of the nineteenth century are being per- 
tected, and made subservient to the requirements of 
science, in chemistry, hani ce, agricul- 
ture, and domestic application, there is not a work 
tending more to the spread of general information 
than a well-got-up Cyclopedia. We have before us a 
publication, edited by Mr. Charles Tomlinson, and 
published by Mr. George Virtue, London and New 
York. .... The paper and type are of unexception- 
able quality, and the work bids fair to be one of 
unusual interest, and highly deserving of public 
patronage.”— ining Journal. 

“ We have had repeated occasions to speak favour- 
ably of this book. It still sustains its character, and is 
evidently an honest as well as an able book.”— Zhe 
Builder. 

“ The information is communicated in the clearest 
language, and, in every instance we have examined, is 
brought down to the present time; so that we have a just 











representation, not of the state of any art some years 
ago, but of its condition in the present year.” —Artizan. 

“ Asa specimen of beautiful typography, and for 
the profusion of its wood engravings, executed in a 
high style of art, this work has a strong recommenda- 
tion beyond its mere literary merit. At the same 
time that the general reader will derive instruction 
and pleasure from the perusal, it must not be sup- 
posed that the articles are of so elementary a cha- 
racter that they may be passed over by such as have 
made mechanics their study; on the contrary, they 
are written with a full knowledge of the subject in 
its present state, and they exhibit clearly what has 
as yet been done, and what still remains to do.”— 
Alechanics’ Magazine. 

“One important feature distinguishing this from 
the bulk of the works which the Exhibition has called 
forth is, that it is not only a record of art up to its 
present position, but an exposition of science, on 
which art resis,”—Vewcustle Chronicle. 








° Complete in One Volume, post 8vo., price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
ILLUSTRATED BY FIVE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS, 


DICTIONARY OF TERMS IN ART, 


EDITED AND ILLUSTRATED BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, F-.S.A., 


AUTHOR OF “COSTUME IN ENGLAND,” ETC. ; 


Honorary Member of the Society of Antiquaries of Normandy, Poitiers, and Picardy; and Corresponding Member 
Of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 





VIRTUE, HALL, AND VIRTUE, 25, PATERNOSTER RCW. 
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NEW WORK BY THE REV. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., FRSE. 
Just published, price 6s., foolscap, cloth, 


THE LAST OF THE PATRIARCHS; 


Pessons from the ‘wife of doseph. | 
BY THE REV. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., F.R.S.E. 


AUTHOR OF ‘* APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES,” “ SABBATH EVENING READINGS,” &c. 


“ This work fs replete with consolatory and practical lessons, and well worth perusal; especially will it | 

prove instructive to the young.”—St. James’s Chronicle. 

“ Tells us in grand and simple language how we, in our daily life, may learn of the model whom he sets 
before us. It is one of the ablest productions of his pen.”—Church and State Gazette. 








PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION AT CHRISTMAS, 


CONSOLATIONS ; 


OR, 


LEAVES FROM THE TREE OF LIFE. 
BY THE REV. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., F.R.S.E. 





Cuar, Cnap. 
I. Tue Carerun Scrutiny. X. Patrernat PRESENCE. 
If. Perrect PEace. XI, THe Openinc or a YEAR. 
TII. Toe Way or Peace. ‘ XII. Tue Covenant ORDERED AND Sure. | 
IV. Tue Sure Rervae. XIII. A Propie AND THEIR Gop. 
V. Srrone Conso.ation. XIV. Tere 1s No DIFFERENCE. } 
VI. Nerruer Forcorren nor Forsaken. XV. THe UNPARDONABLE SIN. 
VII. Cuarist APPEARING FOR US. XVI. Tue Atonine Bioop. 
VIII. Lire’s Brier Day. XVII. My Living RepEemer. 
IX. Tue Trovstep Heart. XVIII. Nune Dimirtis. 











DR. CUMMING ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Now complete in Four Volumes, foolscap cloth, price 20s., 


SABBATH EVENING READINGS 
On the Four Gospels. 


BY THE REV. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., F.R.8.E. 
WITH FRONTISPIECE. 
THE SEPARATE VOLUMES ARE— 
ST. MATTHEW, 5s. ST. MARK, 3s. ST. LUKE, 6s. ST. JOHN, 6s. 
THE ACTS, 7s. THE ROMANS (publishing in numbers). 








Third Edition. In foolseap cloth, price 5s., 
THE DAILY LIFE; 
] 
or 


PRECEPTS AND PRESCRIPTIONS FOR CHRISTIAN LIVING. 
_ BY THE REV. JOHN CUMMING D.D., F.R.S.E. 





ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, & CO., 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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THE WILKIE GALLERY. 


66 Engravings from the Works of Sir D, Wilkie, a porttait, price £3 10s. cloth. 





CASTLES AND ABBEYS OF ENGLAND. 


By W. Bearriz, M.D., with illustrations on Steel and Wood, 2 vols., price £1 5s. each. 





THE CATALOGUE OF THE EXHIBITION 
OF 1851, 7 


With 1400 Engravings on Wood, and 2 Steel Plates, price £1 5s. cloth. 





THE CATALOGUE OF THE DUBLIN 
EXHIBITION, 


A Series of upwards of 300 Wood Engravings, price 10s. cloth. 





THE BOSPHORUS AND THE DANUBE. 


By Miss Parpor and Dr. Beatriz. 170 Engravings, 2 vols., price £1 5s. each, cloth. 





IRELAND, 


By Mr. and Mrs, S.C. Hatt, with 48 Steel Engravings, 18 Maps, and 500 Wood-cuts, 3 vols., 
price £3 3s. cloth. 





HARRY COVERDALE'S COURTSHIP, AND 
ALL THAT CAME OF IT. 


By Frank E. Smeptex, Author of “Frank Fairlegh,” &e. With 30 Illustrations by “ Pruz,” 
price 16s. cloth. 
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THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


(PICTORIAL EDITION), 
9 Steel Plates, and nearly 100 Wood-cuts, price 18s. cloth. 





THE BOOK OF BRITISH SONG. 


120 Popular Songs, with Illustrations, 2 vols., price 21s. each. 
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Now publishing, to be completed in Forty Parts at 1s., or in Eight Divisions at 6s., cloth giit, 


THE HISTORY 


OF THE 


WAR AGAINST RUSSIA. 


BY E. H. NOLAN, Pu.D., LL.D. 


eure Es 


ILLUSTRATED BY STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


EAR ARIS 


Tue importance of the late war is such as to render a faithful history of its eyents a necessary 
volume in the library of every man who desires to be familiar with the current topics of con- 
versation. The object of the author has been to supply this want, by a truthful record of all that 
can interest the general reader, written in a spirit of impartiality, and embracing every event of 
importance from the commencement of hostilities to the treaty of peace at Paris, In this task he 
has been kindly assisted by the written and verbal communications of several distinguished officers 
who took active parts in the struggle. 

The Illustrations, which are a special feature, have been engraved on Steel, and comprise— 

I. PORTRAITS OF THE LEADING MEN. 
If. EVENTS OF THE WAR. 
III. MAPS, PLANS, BATTLE-FIELDS, &c. 


PORTRAITS. 
Tur Duke or CAMBRIDGE. GENERAL CANROBERT. Sir Wittram WILLrAMs. 
Napoteon III. Marsa. St. ARNAUD. Sir Ricwarp EnGLanp. 
Suttan Appvu.-Mepscuip. Omar PasHa, Sir DE Lacy Evans, 
Victor EMANUEL, Ear or CarDIGAN. Str Joun Burcoyne. 
Nicuoras I. Stir Coun CAMPBELL. GENERAL BEatSON. 
Lorp Raceway. Sin Epmunp Lyons. ApmiraL Dunpas. 


INCIDENTS OF THE WAR. 
Cavatry CHARGE OF BALAKLAVA. Massacre oF Hanoo. 
Nieur ATTAck ON THE TRENCHES. VULTURE LANDING DESPATCHES. 
Batr.e oF ALMA. BoMBARDMENT OF SWEABORG. 
Battce or INKERMAN. Takina SOUNDINGS AT CRONSTADT. 
Zovaves ScaLine tHE HErcuts. Miss NIGHTINGALE AT SCUTARI. 


SCENES OF EVENTS. 
SEBaSTOPOL. VARNA. DanDANELLEs. GALLIPOLI. 
CronsTabr. H&LSINGFORS. KIEL. OpEssa. 


MAPS, PLANS, &c. 
Map or tHe Crimea, Map oF THE DanusE. 
»  Batric. »  Buack Sea, 
> » Russia, Puan oF Siege Works, SEBASTOPOL. 
Pian oF Dock ei SeBasrorPoL. 
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The following extract from THE TIMES of en: 14, 1856, will sufficiently mark the value of 
the Work in the eyes of those who are the best qualified to judge of its mcrits:— 

‘“* A handsomely illustrated volume has been published by Virtus & Co., which forms part of a work intended 
to furnish an elaborate and comprehensive history of the origin and progress of the present war against Russia. 
Although the chief incidents of the war have been traced by able hands as they occurred, yet, judging from the 
care bestowed by the writer of the present volume, Dr. NoLan, his work, when completed, seems likely to com- 
prise facts and elucidations throwing further light upon all the varied and exciting occurrences of this memorab!e 
struggle. Indeed, even in the present volume, much is stated which will be new even to those tolerably conver- 
sant with the numerous and striking events of the campaign. ‘The portraits include those of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the late Lord Raglan, Omar Pasha, General Canrobert, and Admiral Napier. All are excellent like- 
nesses, if we may judge of those who are not so generally known by those known to almost everybody. ‘The 
illustrations are those of Sebastopol, the Charge of the Heavy Cavalry at Balaklava, Miss Nightingale and the 
Nurses in the East, the last moments of the Emperor Nicholas, the Night Attack in the Trenches, Sebastopol, 
= Charge of the Guards at the Battle of Inkerman, all of which are executed in a style worthy of the 
work,” 


Each 6s. Division contains 200 super royal octavo pages, and 10 Steel Plates. 
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. William Wordf{worth. 

. The Relations of Art to Religion. 

. Balzac en Pantoufles. By Léon Gozlan. 

. Mr. Spurgeon and his Popularity. 

. Latham and Grimm on the Ethnology of Germany. 
. The Literature of Spirit-Rapping. 

. The Crédit Mobilier and Banking Companies in 
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. Straufs and German Hellenifm. | 
. The Slave Empire of the Weft. 


No. VILL. will appear on the 1st April 1857. 








